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T was New Year’s Eve, 184-. I and 
my two little boys, children of five 
and seven, were alone in the house. My 
husband had been unexpectedly called 
away on business, and the servant had 
gone to her friends to spend the coming 
holiday. 

It was drawing toward night. The 
cold shadows of the winter twilight were 
already falling. A dull red glow in the 
west told where the sun was going down. 
Over the rest of the sky hung heavy gray 
clouds. A few drops of rain fell from 
time to time, and the wind was rising, 
coming round the corner of the house 
with a long, mournful howl like that of 
a lost hound. 

I am not a very nervous person, but 
I did not like the idea of spending by 
myself the long evening that would 
come after the children’s bed-time. 

We were living then in a very new 
place in Michigan, which | shall call 
Maysville. My husband, an ex-army 
officer, had resigned the sword for the 
saw-mill. Our house was the oldest in 
the village, which does not speak much 
for its antiquity, as five years before 
Maysville had been unbroken forest. 
The house stood outside the cluster of 
houses that formed the little settlement: 
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it was a quarter of a mile to our nearest 
neighbor. , 

Now, Maysville calls itself a city, has 
an academy and a college, and a great 
quantity of church in proportion to its 
population. Then, we “went to meet- 
ing”’ in a little white-painted, pine box 
of a thing, like a barn that had risen in 
life. The stumps stood about the street: 
the cows wandered at will and pastured 
in the “public square,” an irregular 
clearing running out into indefinite 
space. Here also the Indians would 
encamp when they came to town from 
their reservation about five miles away, 
and here also, I regret to say, they 
would sometimes get drunk, and add 
what Martha Penney calls “a revolving 
animosity to the scenery.” The squaws, 
however, would generally secure the 
knives and guns before the quarrelsome 
stage was reached. Not unfrequently 
the ladies would bring the weapons to 
Mrs. Moore or myself to hide away till 
their lords and masters should be sober. 
Then, feeling secure that no great harm 
could happen, they would look on with 
the utmost placidity at the antics of their 
better halves until they dropped down 
to sleep off their liquor. 

There were no Indians in town that 
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night, however, and if there had been, 
I was not at all afraid of them, for we 
were on excellent terms with the whole 
reservation. My feeling about staying 
alone was merely one of those unreason- 
able sensations that sometimes overtake 
people of ill-regulated minds. 

I went to the door and looked out at 
the gray, angry sky. It was not cold, 
but chill. The wind howled and 
shivered among the leafless branches: 
everything promised a storm. 

I was not at all sorry to see Mr. and 
Mrs. Moore drive up in their light buggy, 
with their two high-stepping, little brown 
horses. Mrs. Moore had in her arms a 
bundle in a long blue embroidered cloak 
—a baby, in short. She and her husband 
firmly believed this infant to be the most 
beautiful, most intelligent and altogether 
most charming creature which the world 
had everseen. They had been married 
three years, and little Carry was their 
first child. 

Mr. and Mrs. Moore were by no 
means ordinary people. Mrs. Moore— 
born Minny or Hermione Adams—was 
a very small woman, exceedingly pretty, 
with light brown curly hair, dark blue 
eyes and a complexion like an apple 
blossom. 

Mr. Moore was the son of a Seneca 
mother and Cherokee father, with not 
a drop of white blood in his veins. So 
he thought, at least, but I never could 
quite believe it, because he could and 
did work, and never so much as touched 
even a glass of wine. His parents had 
died when he was very young, and he 
had been brought up and educated by 
a missionary, a gentle, scholarly old 
Presbyterian minister, whose memory 
his adopted son held in loving reverence. 

The story of our acquaintance with 
Richard Moore is too long to be told 
here. Four years before he had come 
with us from the Pawnee country. He 
had married Minny Adams with the full 
consent of her parents and the opposi- 
tion of all her other friends. Contrary 
to all prophecies, and with that inartistic 
disregard of the probable which events 
often show, they had been very happy 
together. 
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Mr. Moore—otherwise Wyanota—was 
a civil engineer, and stood high in his 
profession. 

“Look here, mamma,” he said as he 
drove up. “Will you take in the wife 
and the small child for to-night? I must 
go away.” 

“Certainly,” said I, overjoyed. “But 
where are you going, to be caught in a 
storm ?”” 

“Oh, they have got into a fuss with 
the hands over on the railroad, and have 
sent for me. I might have known 
Robinson wouldn’t manage when I left 
him ?” 

“Why not?” 

“English!” said Wyn, most express- 
ively. “No one can stand the airs he 
puts on.” 

Now, such airs as Mr. Moore possessed 
—and they were neither few nor far be- 
tween—were not put on, but were per- 
fectly natural to him. 

“Can’t you come in and get your 
tea?’ I asked as he handed me the 
baby and helped his wife down. 

“No: I must go over directly and 
compose matters. Good-bye, little wo- 
man: by-bye, baby! Do you know, 
we think she’s beginning tosay ‘ papa?’”’ 
said Wyn, proudly ; and then he kissed 
his wife and child and drove away. 

I carried the infant phenomenon into 
the house and took off its wrappings. 
She was my namesake, and I loved the 
little creature, but I can’t say she was 
a pretty baby. She was a soft, brown 
thing, with her father’s beautiful south- 
ern eyes and her mother’s mouth, but 
otherwise she certainly was not hand- 
some. She was ten months old, but 
she had a look of experience and wis- 
dom in her wee face that would have 
made her seem old at twenty years. 
She sat on my lap and watched me in 
a meditative way, as though she were 
reviewing her former estimate of my 
character, and considering whether her 
opinions on that subject were well 
founded. There was something quite 
weird and awful in her dignity and 
gravity. 

“Isn't she a wise-looking little thing ?” 
said Minny. “She makes me think some- 
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‘times of the fairy changeling that was a 


hundred and fifty_years old, and never 
saw soap made in an egg-shell.”’ 

“This baby never would have made 
such a confession of ignorance, you may 
depend. She would not have acknow- 
ledged that anything lay out of the range 
of her experience. Take your chicken 
till I get tea, for I am my own girl to- 
night.” 

We had a very merry time over the 
tea-table and in washing up the dishes. 
Until the boys went to bed we were in 
something of a frolic with them and the 
baby, and it was not till the little one 
was asleep in her crib and Ed and 
Charley were quiet in bed that we no- 
ticed how wild the weather was getting. 

The rain, which had at first fallen in 
pattering drops, was now driving in 
sheets before a mighty wind, which 
roared through the woods back of the 
house with a noise like thunder. The 
branches of the huge oaks in the front 
yard creaked and groaned as only oak 
boughs can. The house shook, the 
rain lashed the roof, and the wind claw- 
ed and rattled the blinds like some wild 
creature trying to get in. 

“T hope Wyn is safe under shelter,” 
said Mrs. Moore. 

“He will have reached the end of his 
journey long before this. I hope he 
will have no trouble with the men, but 
he is not apt to. I pity poor Mr. Rob- 
inson. When Wyn chooses, his ex- 
treme politeness is something quite 
awful.” bs 

“T will say for my husband,” observed 
Mrs. Moore, “that when he sets himself 
to work to be disagreeable, he can, 
without doing one uncourteous thing, 
be more aggravating than any one I 
ever saw in my life.” 

“It is perfectly evident that he never 
tries his airs on you, or you would not 
speak so. Hear the wind blow!” 

“It is no use listening to the weather. 
The house will stand, I suppose. Have 
you got your work? Then let me read 
to you. It will seem like old times, be- 
fore I was married.” 

Minny Moore was in some respects a 
very remarkable woman. Though little 





Carry was her first baby, she coudd talk 
on other subjects. She did not expect 
you to listen with rapture to the tenth 
account of how baby had said “ Da-da,”’ 
or thrill with agony over the tale of an 
attack of wind. She had been her hus- 
band’s friend and companion before 
the baby was born: she did not entirely 
throw him over now that it had come. 
She had always been fond of reading, 
and she continued to keep up her in- 
terest in the world outside of her nur- 
sery. She thought that as her daughter 
grew up her mother would be as val- 
uable as a guide and friend if she did 
not wholly sink the educated woman in 
the nurse-maid and seamstress. These 
habits may have been “unfeminine,” 
but they certainly made Mrs. Moore 
much more agreeable as a companion 
than if she had been able to talk of 
nothing but the baby’s clothes, teeth 
and ailments. 

I took out my work, and Minny began 
to read Locksley Hall, which was then a 
new poem on this side the water. I 
had never heard it before, and I must 
confess I was much affected—more than 
Ishould be now. Mrs. Moore, however, 
chose to say that she thought Amy had 
made a most fortunate escape, that she 
had no doubt but the hero would have 
been a most intolerable person to live 
with, and. that their marriage, had it 
come to pass, would have ended in 
Amy’s taking in sewing to support both 
herself and her husband. As for the 
Squire, why we had no word for his 
character but his disappointed rival’s, 
and his drinking might be all a slander. 
As to his snoring, why poets might 
snore as well as other people. If he 
loved his wife “somewhat better than 
his dog, a little dearer than his horse,” 
“Why what more,” said Mrs. Moore, 
“could any woman ask of a man given 
to horses and hunting? If Calvin Bruce 
ever cares more for a woman than he 
does for his brown pointer and his fast 
trotter, she may think herself happy 
indeed.” 

At that instant a sudden and furious 
blast rushed out of the woods, and tore 
and shook at the four corners of the 
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house as if to wrench it from its foun- 
dations. 

“It’s quite awful to hear the wind 
scream like that,” said Minny. “It is 
like the banshee. Hark! is not that 
some one knocking at the back door ?” 

I listened, and amid the rattling and 
shaking of blinds and timbers I heard 
what sounded like a hurried, impatient 
knock at the side door. ‘Who can it be 
on such a wild night ?”’ I said, and took 
the candle and went to open the door. 
I set the light in the hall, for I knew 
the wind would blow it out. In spite 
of this precaution, however, the flame 
was extinguished, for as I drew back 
the bolt and lifted the latch the blast 
threw the door violently back on its 
hinges, and, rushed into the hall as 
though exulting in having finally made 
an entrance. : 

“Pretty bad weather, mamma,” said 
some one in the softest, sweetest voice, 
like a courteous flute, and there entered 
my old friend the Black Panther. 

This gentleman measured seven feet 
in his moccasins, and as he stood in 
our little entry he looked gigantic in- 
deed. He closed the door with some 
difficulty, and I relit the candle. 

“You are quite wet through,” I said, 
for the water dripped from his blanket 
and woolen hunting-frock. He carried 
his rifle in his hand, and I thought the 
old man looked very tired and sad, and 
even anxious. 

“You all well?’ he asked, earnestly. 

“Certainly. The captain has gone 
away, and Minny and the baby are 
here for the night. My dear friend, 
where have you been in this weather? 
There is a good fire in the kitchen. 
Come and get dry there, and let me 
make you a cup of hot coffee and get 
you something to eat.” 

Here Minny came out into the hall 
and held up her hands in surprise. 

“Oh, uncle,” she said, calling him 
by the name she had used toward him 
since her childhood, “how could you 
come out in all this rain, and bring on 
your rheumatism ? How do you think 
any one is ever going to find dry clothes 
for such a big creature as you?” 
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The Panther gave a little grunt and 
asmile. He was used to Minny’s lec- 
tures, and he followed us both into the 
kitchen, where she made him sit down 
by the fire and took off his wet blanket, 
waiting on him like a daughter, and 
scolding him gently meanwhile. The 
old gentleman had of late years been 
subject to rheumatism, and it was too 
likely that this exposure would bring 
on another attack. The Panther patted 
her two little hands between his own. 
Like most of his race, he had beautiful 
hands, soft and rounded even in his old 
age, with long taper fingers that had, I 
dare say, taken more than one scalp 
in their time. 

“Pooh!”’ said he, lightly. “You think 
old Ingin melt like maple sugar? You 
well ?” he asked, anxiously. 

“Quite so.”’ 

“And little one ?”’ 

“As well as a little pig, fast asleep in 
the other room.” 

“Where your husband ?” 

“Gone over to the railroad on busi- 
ness.” 

“And yours?” he asked, turning to 
me. 

“Gone to Carysville. Do you know 
anything about him? is anything the 
matter?’ I asked, a little alarmed at 
his persistent questioning and an in- 
definite something in the old man’s 
tone and manner. 

“Oh no,” said he, earnestly. “I come 
right over from our place.” 

“Walked from the reservation in this 
storm!” said I. ‘What could have 
made you do such a thing ?” 

“Nothing—just to see you. Not very 
strange come see two nice women,” 
said the old gentleman, with a little 
complimentary bow. 

The Panther was somewhat vain of 
his knowledge of what he called “ white 
manners,” but I never saw a white man 
who could be so gently dignified, so 
courteous, so altogether charming in 
manner, as the old chief when he chose. 
He hardly knew one letter from an- 
other, but he had had sixty-five years 
of experience in war and council. Many 
a man “got up regardless of expense” 
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in college and society might have taken 
lessons in deportment from this old 
Pottawatomie. He had known Minny 
from her childhood. Her father’s farm 
had been the first clearing in all that 
part of the country. Deacon Adams 
had always been on excellent terms 
with the Indians, and his little daughter 
had found her earliest playmates among 
their children. The Panther had car- 
ried Minny in his arms when she was a 
baby; and as his own family of boys 
and girls died one after another, he 
clung closer to the child who had been 
their pet as well as his own. 

The Panther was one of those big, 
soft, easy men who seem made to be 
ruled by one woman or another. He 
was greatly respected in his tribe, and 
had much influence. When they had 
been a nation he had been one of their 
most distinguished warriors, and his 
word had been law. He had always 
maintained ‘toward the “young men” a 
somewhat imperious manner. He had 
conducted himself with dignity and de- 
cision in all his visits to Washington, 
where he had been a great lion, and in 
all his dealings with the United States 
he had shown much wisdom and abil- 
ity. But report said that when once 
within the domestic circle and. before 
his squaw, the diplomatist and warrior 
was exceedingly meek. He bore his 
wife’s death with resignation, but he 
had never married again. He loved 
Minny Adams better than anything on 
earth, and the girl had great influence 
over him. She, in her turn, was very 
fond of him. From her earliest years 
he had been her friend, confidant and 
admirer. He looked so fierce and dan- 
gerous, and was so kind and simple, 
that the alliamce between the girl and 
himself was very much like that between 
a little child and a big mastiff—the child 
protected and leader, the dog protector 
and led. 

Minny made flannel shirts for him, 
and he wore them: she trimmed his 
moccasins, and the dainty cambric ruffles 
which he wore when in grand costume 
were got up by her hands. The Pan- 
ther, however, did not often appear in 
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full dress. She tried to teach him to 
read, and she did get him through the 
alphabet, but he greatly preferred hear- 
ing stories read to learning to do it for 
himself, and was especially fond of the 
Arabian Nights, which he quite be- 
lieved. She even coaxed him to go to 
church with her, and might have made 
a convert of him but for the interference 
of an exceedingly silly young clergy- 
man. The Panther rather liked to hear 
the Bible, but I fear he was more at- 
tracted by the sound than the sense: 
his favorite chapter was the story of 
David and Goliah. He used to say 
that “Ingin religion was good for Ingin, 
and white religion was good for white 
man.” However, he never offered the 
least opposition to the missionary who 
had settled among his people: indeed, 
he rather patronized that gentleman. 

He and Wyanota were excellent 
friends. It was good to see the defer- 
ence and respect with which the young- 
er man treated the elder. I always said 
that it was the Panther who made the 
match between Minny and Mr. Moore. 
Their house was one of his homes, and 
he was a frequent guest at our own. 
He petted and spoiled my two children: 
he was very soft and kind to me, whom 
he called “Mamma,” after Wyn’s ex- 
ample, and he considered that my hus- 
band “understood good manners '’—a 
compliment which he did not pay to 
every one. 

A dear little daughter whom we had 
lost had been very fond of him: the 
child had died in his arms. I was 
alone at the time, and the old man’s 
sympathy was such a comfort to me in 
my trouble that for his own sake, as 
well as for our little girl’s, he had be- 
come very dear to us. 

For an Indian, the Panther might be 
called almost a sober character. He 
was seldom drunk more than four or 
five times a year, and when he was, he 
always was very careful to keep out of 
the way of his white friends until he was 
sober, when he would lecture the young 
men on the evils of intemperance in 
most impressive fashion. He was a 
good deal of an orator, possessing a 
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voice of great sweetness and power; and 
though he was such an immense crea- 
ture, all his movements were light and 
graceful as those of a kitten. He could 
speak ‘perfectly good, even elegant, 
English when he chose, but he did not 
always choose, and generally omitted 
the pronouns; but his voice, manner 
and gestures in speaking were perfectly 
charming when he was in a good tem- 
per. When he was not, he was some- 
what awful, but it was only under great 
provocation that he became savage. In 
general, he was an amiable, kind, lazy 
creature, whom it was very easy to love. 

I could not but wonder that night, as 
I set out the table and made the coffee, 
what had brought the Panther so far in 
such wild weather. He did not seem 
like himself. He was usually very con- 
versable, and would chat away by the 
hour together, in a fashion half shrewd, 
half simple, often very interesting ; but 
now he was silent and distrazt. 

“Carry,’’ said Mrs. Moore, “‘are there 
not some of Wyn’s things here yet in 
that old trunk in your lumber-room ?” 

“Yes. Perhaps you can find some- 
thing the chief can put on, and bring 
down a pair of the captain’s socks and 
slippers.” 

“Oh, never mind, never mind,” said 
the damp giant. 

“But I will mind,” said the little wo- 
man; and she went out and soon re- 
turned with the things, which she in- 
sisted he should go and put on. 

“Well, always one woman or an- 
other,”” said the Panther in a tone of 
resignation : “always squaw git her own 
way. You see that little girl, mamma? 
Could squeeze her up just like a rabbit. 
Always she order me round since she 
so high, and I just big fool enough let 
her;”’ and he went into the next room, 
and presently came out arrayed in dry 
garments, as to his upper man at least. 
I set the table with the best I had in the 
house, and Minny and I sat down to 
get a cup of coffee with our guest. 

At any other time the old gentleman 
would have purred and talked over this 
little feast like an amiable old cat, but 
now he was rather silent; and I noticed 
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that in the pauses of the wind he would 
stop as though listening for some ex- 
pected sound. I began to think he was 
concealing from me some misfortune or 
danger, and the same.thought was evi- 
dently in Minny’s mind, for she watched 
him anxiously. 

When we went back into the parlor 
the Panther walked to the baby’s crib, 
and stood for a moment looking at the. 
sleeping child with a tenderness which 
softened his whole aspect. Then he 
asked for the little boys. 

“They are fast asleep in the next 
room,’’ I said. “Go and look at them, 
and you will be sure.” 

The Panther smiled, but he went into 
my room, which opened from the parlor, 
and bending down softly kissed the two 
little faces resting on the same pillow. 

I drew a large chair to the fire for 
him, and Minny filled his pipe, for I had 
“followed the drum” too long to object 
to smoking. The giant stretched his 
length of limb before the fire, but he 
did not seem quite at ease, even under 
the influence of the tobacco. He looked 
a little troubled and anxious, and lifted 
his head once or twice with a sudden 
motion, like a dog who has misgivings 
that something is wrong out-doors. 

The baby stirred in her sleep, and 
the chief began gently to rock the 
cradle. ‘’Spose she order me about 
too, by and by,” he said, “like her 
mother.” 

“Oh, you like to make that out,” said 
Minny, “because you are such a great 
big, strong man. If you were a little 
bit of a creature, you would always be 
standing on your dignity to make your- 
self look tall. The last time Wyn and 
I were at Detroit we went to church, 
and I heard the very Smallest man I 
ever saw preach a tremendous sermon 
about the man being the head of the 
woman, insisting mightily on the respect 
we all owe to the other sex. When we 
came out I asked Wyn what he thought, 
and he said he thought it was exactly 
such a sermon as such a very tiny man 
might be expected to preach.” 

“Ah! and he heard you both, my 
dear,”’ said I; “and he says Mr. Moore 
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has no element of reverence in his 
character !”’ 

Here the Panther dropped his pipe, 
and starting from his chair looked like 
his namesake just ready for a spring, 
as the sharp, quick bark of a little dog 
was heard from the nearest house. 

“Only dog,” he said in a tone of re- 
lief, and resumed his smoking. 

“Uncle,” said Minny, “I do wish you 
would tell me what the matter is, or 
what you are listening for. You make 
me think there is something wrong.” 

I looked up and seconded Minny’s 
request. 

“’Spose I tell you, you think it all 
Ingin nonsense,” he said, looking a little 
embarrassed. 

“Even if I did, sir, I should feel more 
comfortable,” I said. 

“Yes, do tell us, please,” said Minny, 
earnestly. 

“Well, then,’’ said the, old man, 
speaking with an effort, “last night 
went out after a coon—up in the woods 
right back of here—” 

“Yes: well?” 

“And went up on that little hill over 
your pasture, and then,” said the old 
man lowering his voice and speaking 
with great earnestness, “hear red fox 
bark—one, two, three times out loud, 
and then again farther off. There, 
now!” 

I was greatly relieved at finding that 
I was threatened by nothing worse than 
the oracle of the red fox. I knew the 
Indian superstition that if this animal 
is heard to bark anywhere near a dwell- 
ing, he foretells death within twenty-four 
hours to some one beneath its roof. 

“But,” said I, “the red fox is only a 
sign for Indians. He does not bark for 
white people, and you were not under a 
roof at the time, so it cannot apply to 
you.” 

“Don’t know!” said the Panther, 
shaking his head. ‘“ Never know that 
sign fail. Then here this little woman 
and this baby—all the same as Ingin 
now.” 

Minny looked a little troubled. In 
spite of his reading, his college educa- 
tion and mathematics, Wyanota had 
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sundry queer notions and superstitions, 
about which he very seldom spoke, but 
which nevertheless had some weight 
with him, and it is possible that he had 
in some degree communicated his ideas 
to his wife. 

“I don’t believe in signs,” said Minny, 
but nevertheless she looked annoyed. 

“So I thought,” said the chief with a 
little smile. ‘“ Know mamma here think 
it all nonsense, or else come over this 
morning to tell her. Then think she 
not believe it and not mind, and so 
keep quiet. Then storm come up and 
wind blow, and couldn't stand it; so 
set out and walk over here to take care 
of her; and she—maybe she laugh at 
me ?” 

“No indeed, sir,’’ said I, greatly 
touched by the anxious affection which 
had brought the old man so far in such 
weather. “How good you are to me! 
You mean to stay here to-night of 
course, and in the morning you will see 
that the red fox was simply barking for 
his own amusement; but I am sorry he 
drove you to take such a toilsome walk, 
though we are glad to have you here.” 

“My business take care of you when 
your men gone. Got no one my own 
blood,” he said, rather sadly: ‘boys 
dead, girl dead, squaw dead—no one 
but you two care much for old man.” 

Minny went and kissed him softly. 
“You know I belong to you,” she said, 
“and baby has no grandfather but you.” 

“Ah! your father !’’ said the Panther, 
rocking the cradle. “He and I always 
good friends. "Member when you come, 
your mother she got no milk for you, 
poor little starved thing! My squaw 
she lose her baby—nice little boy too,” 
said the old man, with a sigh—“ she tell 
your mother she nurse you ; so she did. 
You git fat and rosy right off. You all 
the same one of us after that. No spoil 
your pretty white skin, though,” said 
the Panther, patting Minny’s cheek with 
his brown fingers. “Seem just like that 
happen yesterday: now you got baby 
yourself. Ah! your father—mighty well 
pleased he be ’spose he see that little 
one.” 

“How often I wish he could!” said 
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Minny with a sigh, for both her father 
and mother were dead. 

“You ’pend upon it, he comfortable 
somewhere,” said the chief, consolingly. 
“Deacon Adams, he real good man. 
Look here, mamma! Like to ask you 
question. You say when we die white 
man go to one place, Indian go to 
another—” 

“I don’t say so, sir. I don’t pretend 
to know all this world by heart, much 
less the other.” 

“Well, that what Indian say, any 
way. Now ’spose that so, what come 
of half-breed, eh ?” 


“What do you think?’’ I asked, for, 


neither Minny nor I could venture an 
opinion on this abstruse point. 

“Don’t know,” said the old man. 
“Saw young Cherokee in Washington : 
he marry pretty little schoolmistress go 
down there to teach, and their little boy 
die. Then that young man feel bad, 
and he fret good deal ’bout where that 
baby gone to, and he ask me, and I no 
able tell him. Guess me find out when 
get there: no use to trouble till then. 
You make these?” he asked, changing 
the subject, and looking with admira- 
tion at the captain’s embroidered slip- 
pers which I had lent him. 

“Yes. They were pretty when they 
were new. I'll make you a pair just like 
them, if you wish. Shall I?” 

The old gentleman looked greatly 
delighted, for he was as fond of finery 
as any girl, and took no small pride in 
adorning his still handsome person. 

I brought out all my embroidery-pat- 
terns, and the giant took as much pleas- 
ure as a child in the pretty painted pic- 
tures and gay-colored wools and silks. 
I made all the conversation I could 
over the slippers, willing to divert him 
from the melancholy which seemed to 
have taken possession of his mind. 
Over my work-basket he brightened a 
little, and chatted away quite like him- 
self, and listened with pleasure to Min- 
ny’s singing. We did not rise to go 
to bed till eleven o’clock, which was 
a very late hour for Maysville. When 
the Panther spent the night at our house, 
as was frequently the case, he never 
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would go regularly to bed, but would 
take his blanket and lie down before 
the kitchen fire. With great politeness 
he insisted on getting the wood ready 
for morning, a thing he never would 
have dreamed of doing for a woman of 
his own race. ' 

As he came back into the kitchen 
from the shed he took up his rifle, which 
he had set down by the door. As he 
did so an angry look came over his 
face. “ Look here,"’ he said: “somebody 
been spoil my rifle !”’ 

I looked at the piece in surprise, for 
the lock was broken. “It cannot have 
been done since you came,” I said. 
“There is no one in the house but 
ourselves.” 

“Of course not, of course not!” said 
the Panther, eager to show that he had 
no suspicion of his friends. 

“Did you stop anywhere on your 
way ?” 

“Yes,’”’ said he with some slight em- 
barrassment. “Stop at Ryan’s,” men- 
tioning a low tavern on the borders of 
the reservation, which was a ‘terrible 
thorn in the side of all the missionary’s 
efforts. ‘Stop a minute light my pipe, 
but no drink one drop,” he added with 
great earnestness; “but they ask me 
good deal.” 

“Did you put your gun down ?” 

“Guess so,”’ he said after a moment’s 
reflection. ‘ Yes, know did put it down 
a minute or two.”’ 

“Then that was when the mischief 
was done, you may be sure. This lock 
was never broken by accident. It must 
have been a mere piece of spite because 
you would not stay. I wonder you did 
not notice it when you came out.” 

“In a hurry, and kept the buckskin 
over it, not to git it wet. Wish knew 
who did that,” said he, with a look not 
good to see. “Guess not do it again.” 

“T am very sorry, but it can easily be 
mended.” 

I spread out on the floor for him the 
comfortable and blankets I had brought 
for his use, and hung up his woolen 
hunting-frock, now quite dry. 

As I took it into my hand,I felt some- 
thing very heavy in the pocket. 
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“I hope you have nothing here that 

will be spoiled with wet ?”’ I said. 
* “Oh, nothing but money,” said the 
chief, carelessly. “Mean to tell Minny 
to take some of it and buy clothes for 
me.” 

He took out as he spoke a handful of 
loose change—copper, silver and two 
or three gold-pieces—and a roll of bills 
a good deal damp, and put it all into 
my apron. I counted the money and 
found there were seventy-five dollars. 
Strong indeed must have been the at- 
traction which had brought the old man 
away from the tavern-fire in his sober 
senses with such a sum of money in his 
pocket. 

“Just got that,’’ he said. ‘‘ Part from 
Washington, part sell deer-skins.” 

There was no need to tell me that it 
had not been long in his possession. 
Money in the Panther’s hands was like 
water in a sieve. 

“You give me five dollars, give the 
rest to Minny,” he said; and as this 
was by much the wisest arrangement 
for him, I did as he wished. 


“You got captain’s gun?” he asked 


me. ‘Never like to go to sleep without 
something to catch up: hit somebody 
*spose somebody come.” 

“TI am sorry to say the captain has 
his rifle with him, and I lent the shot- 
gun to Jim Brewster this afternoon.” 

He looked annoyed, but he went out 
into the woodshed and returned with 
the axe, which was new and sharp. 
“Have something, anyway,” he said, 
doggedly. 

“Why, what do you think can possibly 
happen ?” 

“Don’t know. Always like to have 
something to catch up. Good- night, 
mamma. You go to sleep.” 

I went to bed and fell asleep almost 
on the minute, but I could not have 
slept long when I was wakened by the 
noise of the wind against the shutters. 
The rain had ceased, but the blast was 
still roaring without. Minny and her 
child were in a room which opened out 
of the parlor opposite my own. The 
lamp which was burning there threw a 
dim light into my chamber, and showed 
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me each familiar object and my little 
boys asleep beside me. 

Some one says that between the hours 
of one and four in the morning the 
human mind is not itself. I fully be- 
lieve it. In those hours you do not “ fix 
your mind’’ on melancholy subjects— 
they fix themselves upon you. If you 
turn back into the past, there comes up 
before you every occasion on which you 
made a fool of yourself, every lost op- 
portunity, every slight injury you ever 
experienced. If you look at the future, 
you see nothing but coming failure and 
disappointment. The present moment 
connects itself with every tale you ever 
heard or read of ghosts, murder, vam- 
pires or robbers. 

That night, either because of the wind 
or because I had taken too strong coffee, 
I fell into “the fidgets,”’ as this state of 
mind is sometimes called, and selected 
for immediate cause of discomfort the 
Panther’s presentiment about the red 
fox. Who could explain the mysterious 
way in which animals are warned of 
approaching danger? Perhaps the old 
science of divination was not so entirely 
a delusion; and then I remembered all 
the old stories in Roman history of 
people who had come to grief by neg- 
lecting the oracles. The old idea that 
whatever incident is considered as an 
omen will be such in reality, seemed to 
me at that hour of the night not wholly 
an unreasonable theory. 

I had known, to be sure, some fifty 
presentiments which came to nothing, 
but then I had known as many as three 
which had been verified: perhaps the 
present case might be one of the ex- 
ceptions to the rule. Then I remem- 
bered all the stories in Scott’s Demon- 
ology, which I had lately read, and quite 
forgot all the arguments intended to 
disprove them. 

I thought of the broken gun-lock: 
I thought it not improbable that the 
Panther had, when at Ryan’s, mentioned 
that he was coming to our house, and 
that it was very likely he had let it ap- 
pear that he carried his money with 
him. Ryan’s was one of the worst 
places in all the State. I remembered 
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that the money was in the house, and 
I began to wish, like the Panther, that 
I had something to “catch up.” Then 
there were so many noises about! I 
heard footsteps, which you will always 
hear if you listen for them on a windy 
night. When our petted old cat jumped 
from his place on the parlor sofa to lie 
down before the fire, I started up in bed 
in a sudden fright. 

I must have been in this uncomfort- 
able state of mind and body for the 
best part of an hour before I remem- 
bered that in a drawer in the front 
parlor lay two little old-fashioned 
pistols, unloaded but in good order. 

I had grown so excited and uneasy 
that I felt as if I could not rest unless I 
got up, found those pistols and loaded 
them, though nobody had ever heard 
of a burglary in Maysville, and half 
the time the doors were left unlocked 
at night. Rather despising myself for 
my nervousness, but yielding to it never- 
theless, I rose, put on my dressing-gown 
and slippers, lit my candle and went to 
find the two little pistols. I stepped 


very softly, not to disturb Minny, for I 


should have been quite ashamed then 
to have her know my cowardice. I 
looked in at the door as I passed. She 
was sound asleep, with her baby on 
her arm. The baby, however, was 
broad awake, but lying perfectly still, 
with her little finger in her mouth. Her 
eyes shone in the lamplight as she 
turned them on me—not startled like 
another child, but simply questioning. 
The little creature looked so unnaturally 
wise and self-possessed that I was re- 
minded perforce of a wild tale Wyanota 
had once told me about a remote an- 
cestress of his who had married some 
sort of awood-demon. The legend ran 
that Wyanota’s family was descended 
from the offspring of this marriage, and 
I think Wyn more than half believed 
the story. 

I passed on, and going into the next 
room found the pistols, carried them 
back to my own chamber, and loaded 
them carefully. I was quite accustomed 
to the use of firearms. There had been 
times in my life when I never sat down 
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to my work or went to rest without hav- 
ing rifle or pistol within easy reach of 
my hand. When I had loaded the 
weapons, I put them on the table by 
my bed and lay down again. My ex- 
citement seemed to have subsided, and 
I was just falling asleep when I heard a 
door in the kitchen violently burst open. 
I thought the wind had done it, and 
waited a moment to hear if the Panther 
would rise and shut it. 

The next instant there was a shot, a 
wild cry as of mingled pain and fury, 
the sound of a heavy fall and a struggle. 
Before I had well realized that the noise 
was in the house, I found myself at the 
kitchen door with my pistols in my 
hand. I was greatly startled, but my 
one idea was to help my old friend. 
The miserable door resisted me for a 
moment. Seconds passed that seemed 
hours. When at last I tore it open, I 
saw a man in his shirt sleeves lying 
dead on the floor, his head shattered 
apparently by a blow from the axe: 
another, a large, powerful Irishman, 
was kneeling on the Panther’s breast, 
with his hands at the old man’s throat. 

I sprang forwaid, but something 
swifter than I darted past me with a 
savage cry, and, tearing and biting with 
claws and teeth, flung itself full at the 
ruffian’s face and naked throat. It was 
our big old brindle cat, Tom, roused 
from his place before the fire. The un- 
expected fierceness of Tom’s assault 
took the man quite by surprise. Before 
he could tear the creature away I had 
the pistol at his head. 

“If you move,” I said, “I'll kill you;” 
for, as I saw that my old friend was 
hurt, wrath took the place of fear. 

He gave in directly. Indeed the cat, 
a large, powerful animal, had almost 
scratched his eyes out. In the most 
abject tones the fellow implored me to 
let him go. 

“Don’t you do it, mamma,”’ said the 
Panther, faintly. 

“I don’t mean to,” I said. 

Under the kitchen stairs was a dark 
closet with a strong outside bolt. I 
ordered the man‘into this place. He 
obeyed, and I drew the bolt upon him. 
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His face and throat were streaming with 
blood from Tom’s teeth and claws. 

All this passed in much less time than 
it takes to tell it. Roused by the noise, 
the children, and Minny with the baby 
in her arms, were already in the kitchen. 

“Oh, my dear, my poor darling!” 
said Minny, kneeling by the old man’s 
side, “you are hurt!” 

“Yes,” he said, quietly, “ pretty con- 
siderable bad. Charley, you fasten that 
door ;”’ for the door into the shed, which 
had been secured only by a button, was 
wide open. “You get the hammer and 
two, three big nails, and drive ’em in,” 
he continued. ‘‘ Maybe more them darn 
scamps round.” 

Charley obeyed directions in a way 
which did him credit. Little Ned, with 
wide, surprised eyes, clung to me in 
silence; little Carry, seeing her mother in 
tears, put up a piteous lip and sobbed in 
her unbaby-like, sorrowful fashion; the 
old cat, in great excitement, went purr- 
ing and talking from one to another. 

“Tell me where you are hurt,” I said, 
holding the chief’s hand. 

He had been shot through the stomach 


with a great, old-fashioned smooth- 
bore musket, which lay on the floor— 
a gun not carrying less than twenty-five 


to the pound. I had seen gunshot 
wounds before, and I knew that this 
was serious. It did not bleed much 
externally, but the edges of the wound 
were torn and discolored. 

“That fellow dead ?”’ asked the Pan- 
ther. 

“Yes indeed!” for the man’s head 
was split like a walnut. 

The old warrior looked gratified. 
“Mamma,” he said, touching his hunt- 
ing-knife, “you take that fellow’s scalp.” 

“Don’t think of such a thing,” I said, 
not so much shocked as I might have 
been had I not lived on the Indian 
frontier. ‘Do you know who they are?” 

“See them to Ryan’s. Guess they 
some folks that mizzable railroad bring 
into this country. ’Spect they follow 
me. Mamma,” said the Panther, look- 
ing up into my face, “tell you, red fox 
not bark for nothing. Better be old 
man than you.” 
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“Oh, my dear old friend, if you had 
only not come to us to-night! . It was 
all your love for us that has done this, 
but I pray God you may get well. 
Charley, do you think you can go for 
Doctor Beach ?” 

“Yes, mamma,” said the boy, though 
he turned pale. 

“No, no,” said the Panther. ‘You 
no send that little fellow out in the 
dark. Besides, no good. You go wrap 
yourselves up. You two, you git bad 
cold.” 

At that moment we heard the sound 
of wheels and horses’ feet. 

“Go, Charley,” said Minny. “Stop 
whoever it is, and tell them what has 
happened.” 

Charley ran out, and soon returned 
with Dr. Beach, who, happily for us, 
had been out on one of those errands 
which are always rousing doctors from 
their beds. 

Dr. Beach was a burly, rough-man- 
nered sort of man, but he could be 
very kind and tender in the exercise of 
his profession. He wasted no time in 
questions, but looked grave when he 
saw how the old man was hurt. 

“‘Needn’t tell me,” said the Panther, 
quietly. “Knowit’s the end. Kill one 
of ’em, anyhow!” he concluded in a 
tone of calm satisfaction. 

“And I wish with all my heart you 
had killed the other,” said the doctor, 
bitterly. “He got off, I suppose.” 

The Panther showed his white teeth 
in a laugh. “No,” he said, pointing to 
me: “she got him—she and the cat. 
Pretty well for one little squaw and 
pussy-cat. Mamma, you keep that 
kitty always.”’ 

“Where is the scoundrel ?’”’ asked the 
doctor. 

“Shut up in that closet.” 

Here the man within cried out that he 
was ‘‘kilt’”” already, and should be hung 
if we did not let him go. 

“T hope you will, with all my heart,” 
said the doctor. 

With some difficulty we helped the 
Panther into the parlor and laid him 
on the sofa. 

He told us the story in a few words. 
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He had been asleep when the door was 
burst open. The man whom he had 
killed had fired the shot. He had kept 
his feet to strike one blow with the axe, 
and the other man had sprung upon 
him as he fell. 

The doctor did what little he could 
to ease his patient, and then went away, 
but soon returned with some men from 
the village, who were quite ready to 
lynch the criminal when they heard 
what he haddone. They took the man 
away, however, and I am happy to say 
he afterward received the heaviest sen- 
tence the law would allow. He con- 
fessed that, knowing the chief had a 
large sum in his possession, himself 
and his companion had broken the lock 
of the rifle, intending to waylay the old 
man and shoot him inthe woods. They 
had not, however, been able to overtake 
him till he reached the clearing, and 
then, fearing to encounter him, they had 
followed him at a distance and watched 
him enter our house. Knowing that 


the captain was gone, they had waited - 


until all was quiet, and then made their 
entrance as described. 

The Panther asked that some one 
might go to the reservation and send 
over three of his friends, whom he 
named. He was very anxious to see 
Wyanota, and Calvin Bruce, who had 
come with the doctor, instantly volun- 
teered to take his trotting mare and do 
both errands. The chestnut did her 
work gallantly, though unhappily in 
vain, for the old man did not live to 
see his friends. i 

“Don’t you fret, you two,” he said, 
softly, as Minny and I watched over 
him. “Great deal the best way for old 
Ingin. Die like aman now: not cough 
myself to death, like an old dog. Min- 
ny, little girl, you tell your husband be 
good to our people, well ashe can. Not 
much of our nation left now—not good 
for much, either,” he added; “but you 
tell him and the captain stand their 
friends, won't you ?” 

“Indeed, indeed they will,” said Min- 
ny in tears. 

A Methodist clergyman of some kind, 
who preached in Maysville at that time, 





hearing what had happened, came in 
to offer his services and to pray with 
the dying man. The Panther thanked 
him courteously, but he clung to the 
simple creed of his fathers and his be- 
lief that “Ingin religion was good for 
Ingin;” and Mr. Lawrence had the 
sense and feeling not to disturb him by 
argument, 

“Want your Charley to have my 
rifle,” he said to me. ‘ Nobody left of 
our people but my cousin’s son, and he 
most a mizzable Ingin. You 'member 
that, please,”’ he said to Mr. Lawrence, 
who sat quietly at the head of the sofa. 
“Do you think,” he asked wistfully of 
the clergyman, “that I ever see these 
two again where I go?’ The minister 
—RHeaven bless him !—answered stoutly 
that he had not a doubt of it. ‘All right, 
then,” said the Panther, quietly. “Now, 
mamma, you see red fox know, after 
all.” 

Minny brought her baby for him to 
kiss. Little Carry’s dark eyes were full 
of tears, for, like most babies, she felt 
the influence of sorrow she could not 
understand. She did not scream, as 
another child would, but hid her face 
on her mother’s bosom and sobbed 
quietly, like a grown-up woman. My 
two little boys, understanding all at 
once that their old friend was going 
away, burst out crying. 

“Hush! hush!’’ he said, gently. 
“You be good boys to your mother. 
Say ‘good-bye.’”’ 

We kissed him, keeping back the 
lamentations which we knew would 
trouble him. 

“Good-bye,” he said, softly, and then 
he spoke some few words in his own 
tongue, as Minny told me afterward, 
about going to his lost children. Then 
a smile came over his face, a look of 
sweet relief and comfort softened the 
stern features, the hand that had held 
mine so close slowly relaxed, and with 
a sigh he was gone. 

The old minister gently closed his 
eyes. ‘‘My dear,” said Mr. Lawrence to 
Minny, who was in an agony of grief, 
“God knows, but it was His Son who 
said, ‘Greater love hath no man than 
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this—that a man lay down his life for 
his friends !’”” 

When we buried the old chief we 
wrote those words on the stone we 
placed over his grave. 
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Since then the New Year’s Eve brings 
back to me very vividly the memory of 
the augury that so strangely accom- 
plished its own fulfillment. 

CLARA F., GUERNSEY. 
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M* cousin, Benjamin Duffy, was 
many years my senior. I had 
just left school when business called 
him to France and England. My father 
thought this a good opportunity for me 
to see a little of the world before enter- 
ing upon the serious duties of life, and 
so sent me abroad with Ben. The lat- 
ter could not speak a word of French, 
while I had studied it for many years, 
and thought I should have no trouble 
about the language. 

We reached Paris on Christmas Eve. 
An American, Mr. Wilson, with whom 
my cousin had business ‘relations, had 
engaged apartments for us, to which we 
drove from the station. We were to 
dine with him the next day. 

On Christmas morning Ben said he 
felt too tired to go out with me, but that 
I needn't stay in to keep him company : 
he should lie in bed until time to dress 
for dinner, and would meet me at Mr. 
Wilson’s. We were to take our meals 
at restaurants, and he said that he would 
get his breakfast somewhere when he 
wanted it. I started out to get mine. 
At the door of our little salon there 
stood some one who spoke to me in 
French. I couldn’t tell, at the first 
glance, whether it was a man or a wo- 
man, owing to the face and head being 
* masculine-looking, and the body being 
covered with a long, narrow, tightly- 
fitting black alpaca dress. He or she 
carried a large market-basket on his or 
her arm, with a single loaf of bread 
in it. 

“Tt must be a man,” I thought, “‘be- 
cause women wear hoops and petticoats, 





and this creature has neither;’’ and 
the light just then happening to shine 
through his skirt, I saw he wore knee- 
breeches and stockings. 

But what was it he kept on saying to 
me? I couldn’t make it out. I did 
really know a good deal of French as 
it is written, but it seemed another lan- 
guage when spoken familiarly. He ran 
his words together, so that they sounded 
like one immensely long word: besides, 
I had in my own mind mapped out 
what I should say to people—that I 
would invariably address them first, 
and so get just the replies I expected, 
and could therefore comprehend. I 
had never calculated on any one’s 
speaking to me first, and was conse- 
quently unprepared and_ bewildered. 
When he stopped a moment for breath, 
I stammered out, “Bang!” I meant 
“bien,” but my French teacher had 
always told me I pronounced the word 
wrong. 

The Frenchman smiled, which con- 
fused me more than ever, and I couldn’t 
think of a single sentence, either to ask 
him what he meant or to explain my 
own ignorance of his language. 

It seemed to dawn upon him, at last, 
that I didn’t understand ; and to give 
me a clew he took the loaf of bread out 
of the basket and pointed to it. This 
was a clew indeed! 

“It’s the baker,” I said to myself; so, 
wrought up to desperation by. his volu- 
bility and my inability to answer him, 
I snatched the loaf out of his hand and 
shut the door quickly, leaving him in 
the entry. A pause, and then he began 
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talking louder and faster, and rattling 
and knocking at the door. 

“Who's that making all that rumpus ?” 
asked Ben from under the bed-clothes. 

“The baker, with a loaf of bread. 
Where shall I put it ?” 

“On the floor, or anywhere you like: 
it’s a matter of indifference to me.” 

But it proved afterward not to be of 
indifference to him. 

After a while the jabbering and thump- 
ing ceased outside, and I heard heavy 
footsteps go clattering down the stone 
steps. 

“The coast’s clear,’ 
out. 

“Tom!” called Ben. 

“Well?” 

“Tell that man in the hencoop down 
stairs — porter fellow — what d’ye call 
him ?—” 

“ Concierge.” 

“Kongsheares—not to let the fire go 
out, or I shall freeze.”’ 

“All right!” I said, and went whis- 
tling down to the porter’s room, con- 
gratulating myself that I now had an 
opportunity of putting my own theories 
of speaking French into practice. To 
this man I would speak first, so direct- 
ing the conversation and obtaining un- 
derstandable answers. It was as good 
as the first move in chess. Emboldened 
by my advantage, and assuring myself 
that that harassing baker was nowhere 
near, I loftily remarked to the concierge, 
“Do not let the fire go out up stairs.” 

“Good God!” he cried, starting, “is 
there a fire up stairs ?”’ 

That’s what I thought he said, won- 
dering how Frenchmen could be so 
theatrical in their ways, jumping and 
staring and swearing over such a com- 
monplace order as not to let the fire go 

‘out. But perhaps he thought the whole 
house was on fire; so, to reassure him, 
I said, ‘“Yes—only a fire in the bed- 
room.” 

“Only a fire! You are cool enough 
about it; but perhaps you are used to 
it.” 

“Oh yes: we always have a fire in 
the bed-rooms in our country,” I said, 
inwardly despising the poverty-stricken 


said I, peeping 
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French ways, so unused to bed-room 
fires. Why, he couldn’t have looked 
more astounded if I had told him that 
we made a bonfire nightly of New York, 
and found it still intact, phoenix-like, in 
the morning. 

“A fire in the bed-room a/ways /” he 
reiterated, as if unable to credit his 
hearing. “How dangerous!” 


“Yes: don’t let it go out, on any 


account.” 

“T’ll take care of that! Do you see 
that arm, that muscle? It won’t go out, 
except over my dead body!” 

He clenched his fist, and I walked 
away proudly. Had I not always felt 
sure that if I only got the first word I 
could understand any Frenchman alive, 
even the baker? But what demonstra- 
tive people! how they get up their en- 
thusiasm over trifles! The fire shouldn’t 
go out except over his dead body! Why, 
a man going into battle could say no 
more than that. Anyhow, he would 
keep Ben warm. 

He did. 

I sauntered around Paris, first going 
to the Madeleine to hear mass, I was 
delighted with this lovely city, so differ- 
ent from any I had ever seen before, 
and I never gave a thought to Cousin 
Ben until I found myself at Mr. Wil- 
son’s, a few minutes before the dinner 
hour. He greeted me with great cor- 
diality. After a. few commonplace re- 
marks he said, “I hope we shall see 
your cousin to-day.” 

“Why, isn’t he here?” I inquired, 
for the man-servant had just announced 
dinner. 

“No.” 

“It’s strange! He said he would 
meet me here.” 

“Perhaps he has forgotten, in sight- 
seeing, how time goes.” 

“No, that’s not it, for he was not well 
to-day and stayed at home. He is 
usually so punctual that this delay 
makes me uneasy. Hadn't I better go 
and see what’s the matter ?” 

“Oh no: we can’t spare you both. 
He may join us before dinner’s over. 
If not, I'll send to see what has befallen 
him.” 
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And with an apology for not being 
able to keep his guests waiting any 
longer for Ben, Mr. Wilson led the way 
to the dining-room. 

There was a large party of people 
assembled, principally Americans, all 
in a right merry mood to enjoy a good 
old-fashioned Christmas dinner. Every 
one had wondrous tales of travel to tell; 
and my neighbor, a very far backwoods- 
man, laughingly told me that he had 
been a year in France, and until this 
dinner he had eaten nothing but ham. 
I asked him how that had happened. He 
said, from knowing only one word of 


French, jamdon (ham) ; so he could ask | 


for nothing else, and ham or starvation 
stared him in the face. He intended 
that night to eat a good square meal— 
enough, in fact, to last him till he got 
home. 

Every man and smiling woman 
seemed so light-hearted that “dull 
care”’ had begoned, as people in the 
old song “pritheed’’ him to do. With 
me alone I thought he tarried, for in 
the midst of all the festivity I was 
secretly fidgeting about Cousin Ben. 
Why didn’t he come? where was he? 
could he be sick? But for these con- 
jectures I could have been as jovial as 
the rest. 

As we were rising from dinner a foot- 
man came in and whispered something 
to Mr. Wilson, who quietly laid his 
hand on my arm, signifying I was to re- 
main after the others had left the room. 
Now, though Ben was full twenty years 
older than myself, I wouldn’t have had 
anything happen to him for all the 
greenbacks in the Treasury. 

“Prepare yourself for bad news,” 
said Mr. Wilson when we were alone. 

“My cousin,” I faltered—‘ sick ?”’ 

“Worse !” 

“* Not—dead ?” 

““No—worse !”” 

“What can be worse than that ?” 

“Gone mad!” 

I was aghast, but laughed con- 
strainedly: “That's impossible. I left 
him as sane as you are, this morning.” 

“That may be, but madness often 
develops itself very suddenly, and in 
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the last persons we think likely to end 
that way.” 

“T’'ll go at once to him.” 

“Tll go with you. It wouldn't be 
safe for you to go alone, as John here 
says that the concierge told him he had 
been very violent all day, raving and 
struggling so that he had to lock him 
in, to prevent his bursting into the 
streets.” 

I waited for no more news, but seizing 
my hat rushed into the street, shouted 
for a hack, bounded into it, and with 
Mr. Wilson at my side tore along as if 
I had been a madman myself. 

Arriving at the house, I glanced in at 
the porter’s lodge, the “hencoop,” as 
poor crazy Cousin Ben had called it. 
An old woman dozed before the fire, 
and just opened her eyes as I scamp- 
ered up stairs, three steps at a time, 
guiding Mr. Wilson. 

Before the door of our little apart- 
ment of four “pieces” (as our French 
friends have it) the concierge was 
pacing up and down like a stern senti- 
nel at his midnight post with the ene- 
my’s pickets within range. He wiped 
his forehead, dripping with perspiration, 
and on seeing me cried out with his 
usual “sensation ”’ voice, “Thank Heav- 
en, you've come at last! I wouldn’t pass 
such another day, not for five thousand 
francs! My Christmas spoiled, to say 
nothing of being nearly driven mad 
guarding this fearful lunatic! He’s 
strong too, though he zs old; and but 
for this brave muscle,” giving his arm 
a resounding slap, “he'd have got out 
in spite of me. He’s too much, though, 
for one single keeper, young gentleman : 
you had better clap him into the asylum 
and be done with it.” 

“Into the asylum!” I echoed, fairly. 
bewildered. 

“Who's that?” asked my cousin from 
inside. ‘Is that you, Tom?” 

Hearing his voice, I breathed more 
freely. It didn’t sound crazy, and the 
question was perfectly rational. 

“Yes, and Mr. Wilson.” 

“Thank Heaven, you’ve come at 
last !”” 

Now that was exactly what the porter 
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had said, only one spoke in French, the 
other in English, and neither under- 
stood the other. 

“Come in, do, if you can coax th 
key from that crazy ruffian outside: 
don’t force it, for he’s too strong for 
you, the wild beast! My life’s been in 
danger all day. Come in, somehow, 
for the love of Heaven!” 

Mr. Wilson looked what people in- 
correctly call thunderstruck. But thun- 
der don't strike: it’s the lightning that 
attends to the pugilistic part. He asked 
the porter for the key, which he instant- 
ly handed him, with the remark that he 
had better go in too, for fear the crazy 
man might kill us; so, three to one, we 
marched in. 

There sat Ben, with his evening shirt 
showing signs of a tussle. His shirt 
was torn open, and his cravat lay in 
two pieces on the floor. The shreds of 
a pair of white kid gloves were flung on 
the table beside the remains of the very 
same loaf of bread which the baker had 
left in the morning. 

“TIT must beg you, Mr. Wilson,” said 
Ben, with the urbanity which disting- 
uished him when sane, “to accept my 
regrets and apologies for not being pres- 
ent at your hospitable dinner and mer- 
ry-making to-day, as I had hoped to be. 
You see by my dress—the disorder of 
which, I trust, you will excuse, as I had 
not expected your most timely visit— 
that I had prepared myself to come, 
but was prevented by this man from 
going out. On opening the door I found 
him parading up and down —as it 
proved, mounting guard over me/ He 
said something which I did not under- 
stand, not being so fluent in the lan- 
guage as my young cousin. Instead of 
explaining, he jabbered away till I got 
tired of listening —I was a little late 
anyhow — and tried to pass him. He 
immediately seized me very roughly, 
and hurled me with brute force back 
into this room. In the scuffle which 
followed I was worsted, I am ashamed 
to say. At last, when I was too ex- 
hausted to struggle any more, he rushed 
out and locked me in; and here I’ve 
been in close confinement ever since! 
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Now, either he is a dangerous lunatic 
or an agent of the police. If the latter, 
I can prove that I am a most peaceable 
American citizen, here in France on 
my own private business, with no inim- 
ical intentions toward the emperor ;' but 
I will have ample satisfaction for this 


rough handling and solitary confine- | 


ment. Though I should be loth to ac- 
quire notoriety, yet the liberty of the 
subject must not be tampered with, 
even by despots, and I will make the 
tyrant tremble on his rotten’ throne, 
with the whole United States at my 
back, for /too am a sovereign !” 

Ben was a remarkably reticent man, 
and seldom strung more than half a 


dozen words together at a time; so, . 


when I heard him deliver this long ha- 
rangue in an excited way, flourishing 
his hands about, I sorrowfully con- 
cluded that he had found his tongue 
and lost his head, as the Frenchman 
alleged. 

What with the alarm and surprise, 
all the little French I knew flew out 
of my memory; so Mr. Wilson was 
obliged to interpret for me as well as 
the belligerents. He turned to the por- 
ter: “This gentleman says you pre- 
vented his going out.” 

“T did,” proudly. 

My cousin broke in, testily: ‘But 
why? Why should J of all the stran- 
gers in Paris, be selected by him to be 
kept in confinement? On Christmas 
Day, too!” 

“Be calm, Ben!” I said, soothingly, 
not wanting him to have another attack. 

“Calm! the d—1! I'll take it out of 
his hide yet!” 

. Poor Ben! The elegance of his dic- 
tion was rapidly deteriorating with loss 
of mind. 

Mr. Wilson, /oguitur: “He says be- 
cause he’s an old soldier, must obey 
orders, and was charged not to let you 
go out except over his dead body.”’ 

“How fond he is of his dead body !” 
I thought. 

“Why, why did that ruffian lock me 
in?” 

Friend interpreting: ‘Because that 
was the only way to keep youin. You 
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were so bent on going out that he had 
to use force to prevent it.” 

“What business was it of his whether 
I stayed in or went out ?” 

“Because he had been ordered not to 
let you go out.” 

“T should like to know who by? If 
I wouldn’t— Who was the meddling 
scamp ?” 

“He says he has no objection to tell- 
ing if the young gentleman has not.” 

“I? Why, what have J got to do 
with it?” I asked in amazement. 

“He insists that you enjoined upon 
him not to let your cousin go out.” 

“I? Never! —never thought of it, 
even.” 

“He repeats that you did.” 

“But why ?” 

“Because he was crazy.” 

“IT crazy? Was it a practical joke ?” 
inquired Ben, savagely, turning on me. 

“No, on my honor, Ben. The fellow 
must be crazy himself.” 

“He wants to know if you will deny 
that you came down to his room this 
morning and spoke to him ?” 

“T shall not deny it.”’ 


“What did you say to him ?” 

“T told him not to let the five go out.” 

“Will you be kind enough to repeat, 
in French, exactly the words you used ?” 
Mr. Wilson asked, smiling. 


“With pleasure. I said, ‘Ve Jaissez- 
pas sortir le feu.” 

“The man’s right! You dd tell him 
not to let the crazy man go out.” 

“ How? how ?” 

“By mispronouncing the word fez 
(fire). You inadvertently used fou 
(fool or madman), instead of few—a 
very easy mistake to make, as there is 
only one letter’s difference. The mis- 
understanding was kept up by the pro- 
noun /e meaning in French either z¢ or 
him. He supposed you meant him 
when you meant 77.” 

“T thought it funny he said he would 
only let the fire go out over his dead 
body,” I said. 

The mistake being explained to the 
Frenchman, he began to laugh, and 
laughed till he cried, though I had al- 


ways heard that Frenchmen were too 
Vot. VII.—2 
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polite to laugh at people’s mistakes. 
Then Mr. Wilson caught the infection, 
then Ben began to melt, and at last they 
made a laughing trio that would have 
done credit to a drinking chorus. I 
couldn’t see the joke, and was covered 
with mortification. What a triumph for 
my French master, who always said I 
murdered the vowels! The porter was 
voluble in his expressions of regret, 
and my cousin graciously bade Mr. 
Wilson tell him he forgave him, and 
that all was well that ended well. 

“And now,” he continued, ‘I must 
really go and get something to eat, for 
I’m almost starved.” 

“Haven't you had anything to eat?” 
Mr. Wilson inquired. 

“Nothing but this dry bread. Still, 
I am grateful, Mr. Wilson, for if you 
had not had the forethought to order 
the baker to serve us, I should not have 
had a morsel the whole day.” 

“T ordered a baker to serve you with 
bread? Never!” 

“You said a baker left this loaf of 
bread,”’ said Ben to me. 

“And so he did.” 

Mr. Wilson turned to the concierge : 
“The gentleman says a baker left a loaf 
of bread.” 

The man rolled up his eyes and 
crossed himself, muttering, “ The saints 
sit upon him! To call Father Ambrose 
a baker!” 

“Father Ambrose ! 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What was he doing with the bread ?” 

“You know it is the custom for the 
priests on Christmas morning to beg 
bread or alms from door to door. On 
the first floor Madame d’Aumont put 
a loaf of blessed bread in his empty 
basket when the holy father started on 
his pious errand. He came here and 
besought the gentleman, in the name 
of the Virgin, to put something in his 
basket ; instead of which he robbed him 
of his only loaf and slammed the door 
in his reverend face. The father said, 
with meekness, that he did not com- 
plain, as he expected he would take the 
basket too. And then, thinks I, the 
young one’s as mad as the old one; 


Was it a priest ?” 
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but since he’s escaped I will not let the 
other out into the streets, or he will 
murder the first man he meets.” 

Again Mr. Wilson nearly choked with 
laughter, and, after he had explained 
my first mistake, the laugh again went 
round at my expense. Nor did it end 
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here, for we returned to Mr. Wilson's 
for the rest of the evening, and Ben 
revenged himself by telling the story 
of his: imprisonment, and therewith en- 
hanced the fun of all the American 
guests that merry Christmas night. 
CELIA LOGAN KELLOGG. 
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AN ARAB STORY. 


HREE times our world hath been in deadly strait, 
Plucked shuddering from the verge of horrid Doom. 


This is the legend: 


Few there be but know 
The great just mandate of the Lord of life, 
That if there come a moment when no voice 
In all the idolatrous, forgetful earth 
Speaks the dread name of Allah, swift shall fall 
Chaos and black destruction everywhere. 


Once in long ages past there fell a time— Cr 
A summer noon, when all the lands lay still, 
- Drunk with hot suns and palpitant sweet airs 
That wandered languid from the Land of Gul— 
Through length and breadth of habitable space 
Not one soul called on God. Strange lightnings lapp’d 
The southern firmament, when, lo! it chanced 
An outcast woman, idiot, leprous, starved, 
Lay dying by the city’s outer gate. - 
Fevered, she dreamed of waters walled and cool, 
And beings plashing in them with white feet, 
Who called to her, ‘‘Come wash, be whole, and live!” 
Such gladness overcame the sleeping wretch 
Some memory, remnant of a brighter day, 
Slipped its dry cerement within her brain, 
And from the unclean portal of her lips 
Leaped forth the one all-hallowed, saving Name! 
So, as she died, the awful Doom passed on. 


A thousand years thereafter lowered again 
The threatening besom. Then a three-months’ babe, 
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Swinging, cool-hammocked, from an almond tree, 
Woke from its slumber, saw its mother’s face, 
Struck out its happy feet and curved its neck, 
While “Lalla-al-la” gurgled from its lips 
Betwixt the hindering kisses. Once more Fate 
Was cheated of her errand. 

Yet again! 
And now more near and dreadful seemed the end, 
For terrible agues shook the sickened earth, 
And from the loftiest tree-tops jarred the fruit. 
Dumb with great fear were tongues of men, when, lo! 
A petted parrot, chattering on her perch 
For joy to see the ripe dates rattling down, 
Shrieked ‘‘ Praised be Allah!” in the nick of time. 


IV. 


So runs the Moslem legend; ending which 

Our guide brought fruit to wash our wonder down. 
Then spoke our jolly traveler, bleeding out 

A red pomegranate’s heart upon his lips: 

Sure we may rest in safety unalarmed; 

The crack of doom will sound not in our time, 
Since babes and dreaming idiots everywhere 

Are on the increase: parrots too, we know, 

Praise well in Christian as in Moslem tongue.” 


Wy 


Answered him thus our gentlest spirit: “Nay, 

There is a dash of sweetness at the core 

Of this odd tale. What could they speak but God? 

Is aught that lives so ignorant, weak .or vile 

It cannot lend the All-in-all a tongue? 

‘If these spake not, the very stones would cry,’ 

Our prophet said; and were the fable true 

Of such a mandate, I do think the flow’rs, 

The very daisies, parting their white lips 

To greet the blessed rain at eventide, 

Do speak enough of Allah to make safe 

The golden chain that holds the farthest stars.”’ 
HELEN L. Bostwick. 
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THE PANHELLENIC DREAM. 


UROPE and Asia are not well dove- 
tailed together. On the north, Eu- 
rope laps over Asia across a vast mon- 
archy with Aryan aggressiveness ; in the 
middle, Asia overlies Europe with Tura- 
nian barbarism; while on the south, the 
Mediterranean leads out eastward the 
noblest of Western civilizations, lured 
on by the riches of the gorgeous India. 
Plainly, there is need of a new jointing. 
The question of this new jointing is 
the ‘“‘ever-living Jew” of the politics of 
Europe. Like the ancient giant who 
was hurled under Mount Etna, but who 
ever and anon, to this day, 
“Starts and lifts 
His head through the blackened rifts,’’ 
this Moslem monster has been buric 
under mountains of treaties, but will not 
rest. This question is not only the ba- 
rometer of peace and war on the Con- 
tinent, on whose indications enterprises 


of great pith and moment (as the Paris 
Exposition) stand or fall, but on its 
vernier the anxious powers read the rise 


or decay of their own greatness. Eng- 
land’s influence was not potent enough 
to rescue the Levant Herald from a 
month’s suspension; hence England's 
power—so they make haste to argue on 
the Continent —is declining. French 
Napoleons will purchase broader lots in 
Stamboul than Austrian florins; there- 
fore Gallic counsels are more powerful 
in the Seraglio than the kaiser’s. His 


twenty-two thousand Sardinians won. 


for Victor Emanuel in the Crimea his 
first European spurs, and the campaign 
against Sebastopol was the first bridge 
over which Italy passed in its grand 
march to national union. 

But, thanks to the disenchanting hand 
of Time, and the departure for ever from 
about the green table of some great but 
baneful dreamers, this problem is some- 
what simplified, and several factors are 
canceled. Let us consider briefly some 
of these factors. 

The baleful English traditions of the 





inviolability of the Sublime Porte were 
buried for ever in the grave of Palmer- 
ston. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe and - 
Mr. Layard still live, it is true, but the 
former is only a ruin of his ancient self, 
and the latter is a dreamer and an en- 
thusiast, to whom Englishmen now lis- 
ten as little as the Germans did to the 
great Fallmerayer. Ten years ago no 
ministry could stand before Parliament 
that was not willing to stake the last 
shilling and the last ship to secure Ab- 
dul- Aziz in his tranquil promenade 
among the oleanders of Bujuk-dere ; 
but in the height of the Cretan insur- 
rection the Zzmes placidly declared that 
the English nation would view the par- 
tition of Turkey with indifference ; and 
still later the mercurial Athenians crown- 
ed that paper with a wreath because it 
contained a leader advocating the an- 
nexation of Candia toGreece. England 
has an Oriental question, but its pivotal 
point is in Cairo, and not in Constanti- 
nople. The decorations of the Order of 
the Bath were not carried down to Egypt 
and bestowed with regal magnificence on 
the Khedive in vain: it was an egg laid 
in the desert sand, which the British will 
leave, ostrich-like, to be hatched by the 
sun of opportunity, but will not suffer 
to be crushed by the tread of armed 
Moslems. The sultan has shown him- 
self incapable of guaranteeing the Over- 
land Route (which is all sea-way now), 
and Englishmen are only too well 
pleased to undertake that task for His 
Majesty. It will not answer to entrust 
to any man, not even to our sometime 
“well-beloved cousin ”’ of the Tuileries, 
the road to that forty-five million pounds 
which constitute the annual Indian 
budget, because four-fifths of it go into 
the hands of officers, judges, advocates, 
etc., who are in need of “social influ- 
ence” in order to be elected to Parlia- 
ment. It only needs seven years to ac- 
quire the necessary “social influence” 
in India now-a-days, as Lord Macaulay 
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demonstrated in person. That is the 
regulation time. The job is sooner 
despatched now than it was in the days 
of the grand old hapless Colonel New- 
come, with his Bundelcund Bank. The 
English factor, then, is easy of adjust- 
ment in the computation. 

The Russian may be ascertained and 
defined with scarcely less certainty. 
From the days of the imperial chron- 
icler who dictated from the throne of 
Byzantium his simple annals of the 
nations, and, among them, of ‘the 
never-resting Russians, who are, with 
fanatical persistency, ever pressing to- 
ward the south and west,”’ even down 
to this present, Zargrod, queen of the 
Bosphorus, has been the unfailing guid- 
ing-star of the Muscovite. St. Peters- 
burg leads the Western.or European 
movement—Moscow, the Southern and 
Asiatic. The great Peter saw that he 
should never be able to emancipate 
Russia from the Asiatic traditions of 
Moscow, and he removed the capital to 
St. Petersburg, at the cost of one hun- 
dred thousand laborers lost in its 
marshes; but neither he nor any other 
czar has been able to attract thither the 
old powerful nobility of Moscow, which 
is so potential in the empire that the 
policy of the government is reduced to 
the matter of trimming between it and 
St. Petersburg. While there is probably 
no Russian who would not rather be- 
hold the Cross than the Crescent glit- 
tering over the splendid dome of the 
Hagia Sophia, not even Moscow would 
seek the removal of the capital thither. 
If the politicians of Western Europe 
based a judgment on the phrases one 
might hear in a fraternity of Moscow 
students or by the tea-table of a sec- 
ond-rate St. Petersburg customs officer, 
they might be led to believe in the Con- 
stantinopolitan mission of Russia, as 
laid down in the supposititious testa- 
ment of the great Peter, which historical 
criticism has demonstrated to be myth- 
ical. A progressive Russian statesman, 
however, as well as the great and ancient 
aristocracy, would regard it as a calam- 
ity of the first significance if the capital 
should ever be removed to the Bos- 
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phorus. Even the attempts of the czar 
to remove the court for the season to 
some point in the Crimea have always 
been regarded by his subjects with dis- 
trust and displeasure. 

And yet the dreadful climate of St. 
Petersburg is destroying the imperial 
family like some hidden poison in the 
blood ; the Scandinavian mission of 
Russia, which was one cause of the re- 
moval of the capital to St. Petersburg, 
is for ever ended; and the only future 
of Russia, as of England, lies in the 
populous old barbarisms of the gorgeous 
East. Thither her vast young energy 
and the wonderful tenacity of her Sla- 
vonic race are steadily pouring their 
younger blood; the now silent and use- 
less waters of the stormy Euxine are 
tempting to a great marine; and the 
sailors who man it, and whose keels 
shall plough the AZgean, must dwell 
unchallenged in Stamboul, the mistress 
of the waters more than of the solid 
land. But the home-loving Slavonian 
is a pavidus nauta: he never can ac- 
quire his sea-legs, and, far from home 
on the lashing ocean, he bitterly curses 
his folly, e¢ oppidi laudat rura sui; 
while the Greek rejoices in the rolling 
sea, and his petticoated babes loudly 
laugh with him amid the drunken, stag- 
gering masts. 

Here, then, is the point of union: Let 
the mighty: Slavonian give to his brother 
in the Church, the sea-loving Greek, Con- 
stantinople, the mistress of the Eastern 
seas, and guarantee to him only the isles 
of Greece and a thin crescent of the two 
shores of the A¢gean for his little sea- 
hollowed empire, and how gladly and 
deftly the Greek will do his fetching and 
carrying! As for himself, let him push 
on his vigorous young civilization by 
land into Asia, and be content with the 
ancient Kremlin for his capital. 

The famous programme for the par- 
tition of Turkey, originated semi-offi- 
cially in St. Petersburg immediately 
after Sadowa, and telegraphed over 
Europe, to the no small alarm of Paris, 
is worth rehearsal here, because it shows 
that Constantinople is not necessarily 
to be taken for the Russian capital : 
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1, Independence of Egypt under an 
hereditary sultan; 2, Emancipation of 
all the Greek-speaking islands, they then 
to elect between independence and an- 
nexation to Greece; 3, Annexation of 
Thessaly and Albania to Greece; 4, In- 
dependence of Montenegro and the 
Danubian Principalities ; 5, Bosnia and 
Herzegovina to be made a duchy un- 
der an Austrian archduke; 6, Inde- 
pendence of Servia; 7, Bulgaria to be 
made a Russian dependency under a 
grand prince. 

In the above plan, Russia only plants 
her flag a day’s march from Constanti- 
nople, which would enable the czar to 
exact from the Sublime Porte toleration 
and protection for his co-religionists of 
the Greek Church, and at the same time 
avoid that which would be so odious to 
St. Petersburg and a great part of Rus- 
sia—the transfer of the capital to Con- 
stantinople. I insist there are strong 


grounds for believing that the Russian 
policy does not necessarily include the 
addition of that great city directly to 
the empire, but only indirectly, through 
Greece, for the reconcilement and pacif- 


ication of Europe. In 1867 the official 
Journal de St. Pétersbourg thus de- 
clared, ex cathedra, the Russian Oriental 
policy: “. . . In relation to Russia’s 
policy in the Orient, it has ever follow- 
ed, and still follows, the same aim, viz.: 
the free and gradual development of all 
Christian peoples in the East, without 
distinction as to their creed or race.” 
The semi-official Correspondenz, speak- 
ing with less authority but more explicit- 
ness, thus expounds that policy: ‘No 
concessions would suffice to attach the 
Christians to him [the sultan], and any 
concessions he might make would re- 
main null, because unsatisfactory. .. . 
The Christians must become masters of 
the land they inhabit.” 

Stamboul is too grand a prize in the 
world’s lottery to be suffered by the 
jealous nations to fall to the lot of so 
vast an empire as Russia. And will it 
be asked, What power is able to prevent 
such a consummation, now that Eng- 
land has become indifferent and France 
a republic? Let nobody be deceived 
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as to the real effective strength of the 
Northern Bear. There is not a more 
egregious error prevalent in the average 
American mind respecting that “great 
country ’’—of which we really know so 
little —than that of its supposed invin- 
cibility. Russia is vast, impenetrable, 
gloomy, mysterious, and omne ignotum 
pro magnifico. Russia is emphatically 
not a martial nation, but the contrary : 
it has an ever-present and fearful skele- 
ton in its Polish cupboard; its civil ad- 
ministration, as well as its military, is 
the most corrupt in the world, save the 
American alone; it has not, at this time, 
more than three hundred thousand ef- 
fectives at its disposal; and its navy 
could not cope with the puny flotilla of 
the North German Confederation. It is 
mighty for defence, because its natural 
horrors swallow up armies like the Ser- 
bonian bog, but for aggression it is 
nothing, except as against the wretched 
despotisms and the barbarous nomads 
of Asia. The incubus of the great hor- 
ror which seized the minds of men after 
the fearful holocaust of 1812 is not yet 
lifted from the nations. Austria alone, 
if her Magyar and German troops had 
a good heart in the business, is fully 
competent to baffle any attempted Mus- 
covite occupation of Stamboul. 

And this brings us to a consideration 
of Austria’s interest in the Oriental 
question, which is really far more vital 
than that of Russia or any other great 
power. When guided by astrong hand, 
like Metternich’s, Austria has always 
had more influence with the Sublime 
Porte than either France or Russia, and 
Austrian official wax was more valuable 
not only to the traveler in the Balkan 
Peninsula, but also to the pilgrims in 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, than 
any other Christian passport, though 
to-day Beust is hardly lifting it from a 
long contempt. If Metternich some- 
times was guilty of the folly of sending 
ambassadors abroad who would tell 
him the things which he wanted to hear, 
in Constantinople he always kept a man 
who would tell him the truth. Metter- 
nich’s skeleton would rattle in its grave 
to-day, if it did not positively stand on 
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its head, if his soul could know the 
wretched paltering in the Orient to 
which Russian -sympathizing Slavonic 
premiers have led his kaiser. It was 
Austria that gave the coup de grace in 
the Crimea, lending herself as a cat’s- 
paw to pull the chestnuts from the coals, 
though she only earned the devil’s 
thanks thereby, and soon enough saw 
Napoleon ogling with the czar, and 
presently received the last installment 
of her reward at Solferino and Magenta. 
The firm though moderate and quiet re- 
monstrances of Beust—though he was a 
novus homo, and therefore snubbed at 
Paris in his proposal for a European 
Congress—had far more effect in pro- 
curing the autonomy of Servia than had 
the blustering dictation of France and 
England; and Prince Obrenovitch, un- 
derstanding that full well, thanked him 
alone in a warm personal letter. Not- 


withstanding the dreadful defeat of Sa- 
dowa, and the fact that Prince Charles 
of the Danubian Principalities is a Prus- 
sian, this diplomatic triumph of Beust 
so convinced the prince of Austria's 
strength Orientward that he eagerly 


solicited an alliance, as against Russia 
on one side and the Sublime Porte on 
the other. 

Austria’s great mission is to carry 
German civilization and commerce 
down the Danube, and with it Magyar 
empire; and, though Bismarck has 
sought to dam it by interposing a Prus- 
sian prince, if the Austrian craft is only 
piloted always by a man as astute as 
Beust it will yet reach the Euxine. 
Austria can by no means tolerate either 
a Russian or a French occupation of 
the mouths of the Danube. Let the 
Danube be blockaded by either French 
or Russian batteries, and let Dalmatia 
and the Bosnian. land in the interior, 
back of Triest, yield obedience to a 
Muscovite or Gaul, and then Triest is 
gone, and Austria is sealed up from 
the world as effectually as were the an- 
cient Phzeacians who had sinned against 
the gods. “They are walling us in!” 
cried Demosthenes as he contemplated 
the fatal activity of Philip on every 
hand. ‘They are walling us in!” loud- 
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ly cry the few far-sighted Austrians who 
watch the progress of Greeco-Italian in- 
trigue in Dalmatia aiming at Triest, 
and French and Russian activity on 
the Lower Danube. Austria cannot, 
and dares not, permit the Russians to 
occupy Stamboul, for with that would 
come a demand for right of way to 
Russia across the Danube, and then the 
fatal occupation of its mouths. And 
what is more, Austria is able to prevent 
it for ever with the assistance of the 
gallant Magyars and the Danubian 
Principalities, whose inhabitants, though 
Greek in religion, are hostile to the 
czar. 

This necessity (to Austria) for the 
maintenance of a power in Constanti- 
nople other than Russia, in order that 
her commerce and civilization may 
float tranquilly down the yellow Dan- 
ube, has generated among Viennese 
publicists a most offensive Turkophily 
and an unreasonable hatred and dis- 
paragement of the unhappy Greeks. It 
is not within the limits or the intent of 
this article to point this out in particu- 
lar instances ; and it must suffice to say 
that, of the few German crimes against 
liberty, there is hardly one recorded in 
history so flagrant and so gratuitous 
as the Austro-Germanic persecution of 
little Greece. A Greek empire skirting 
the two shores of the AXgean, having 
its capital in Constantinople, and guar- 
anteed for a few generations by the 
protecting powers, would answer Aus- 
tria’s purpose just as well as does the 
Turkish monstrosity; but in reply to 
such a suggestion straightway there 
issues forth from Vienna such an amaz- 
ing volley of jibes and sneers upon hap- 
less Greece as makes that city more 
odious to freemen than the Seraglio 
itself. Vienna has lived from the paps 
of despotisra too long. 

The policy of France in the Orient, 
if as a republic it continues to have one, 
will be simply and always a negation 
of the Russian, but less sincere. The 
great modern principle of nationality, 
of which France claims the discovery 
and the peculiar deputed champion- 
ship, is very convenient to that nation 
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when its operations are perfectly harm- 
less, and at the same time add to the 
glories of “the great nation,” as in the 
unification of Italy ; exceedingly incon- 
venient and altogether absurd, if not 
positively “arrogant,” when it threatens 
to create a great and invincible United 
Germany along its border; and an utter 
vacuity and meaningless thing when it 
would unite the oppressed Greek tribes 
and co-religionists, and possibly thus be 
of some remote and indirect advantage 
to the Muscovite. Oconsistency! thou 
art a jewel. 

As for Italy, although the campaign 
in the Crimea first whetted her appetite, 
and showed her the possibility, hitherto 
unknown to herself, of playing an equal 
hand in the great games of Europe,— 
Italy breaks a lance no more for the 
besotted heir of the Caliphs. The sweet 
atmosphere of perfected power and of 
restored nationality, which has now 
swept for the first time in fifteen centu- 
ries across her sunny plains, has purged 
the refuges of foreign lies, and swept 
her fair dominions for ever of the bane- 
ful traditions of the Napoleonic incubus. 
Italy is no more, as Garibaldi charac- 
terized it with bitter scorn, “a French 
province.” In the face of a national 
debt of two thousand six hundred and 
thirteen million francs, the Italian 
Chambers cheerfully vote a naval 
budget of forty-six millions “to put the 
fleet in a condition to maintain in their 
integrity the new and great interests of 
Italy in the Orient.” Significant lan- 
guage! Greek and Italian consuls be- 
gan in common to preach a crusade 
against all the Turks in the Balkan 
Peninsula as soon as the sultan com- 
menced withdrawing troops for Candia. 
“The heart of Italy is with you,’”’ wrote 
Garibaldi to the Cretans, and the gov- 
ernment set its official seal upon the 
word by refusing to detain volunteers 
for Crete. 

And now we arrive at last at a con- 
sideration of the interest of the Greeks 
in this matter, whose claim, however, 
European statesmen generally audit 
after every other. If, under the teach- 
ings of modern Chauvinism, we accept 
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the hateful doctrine proclaimed by Na- 
poleon on New Year’s Day, 1867, that 
“the influence of a nation depends 
on the number of soldiers it can sum- 
mon under arms,” how stands the ar- 
gument, then, between Greece and Tur- 
key? Let no Austro-German or Eng- 
lish sycophant flaunt in our eyes the 
idle boast that the sultan has iron- 
clads, breech-loaders, Armstrong can- 
non and eight hundred thousand effect- 
ives. What boots it? If the newspa- 
per correspondents did publish many’ 
Munchausen bulletins in the Athenian 
journals during the Cretan war, and 
narrate several circumstances which 
smacked strongly of the tremendous 
adventures of Major Gahagan, and if 
Crete itself does belong to the famous 
Kappa-triad of the liars of antiquity 
(Kreta, Kilikia, Kappadokia), never- 
theless the Cretans can be content with 
the admissions of the Turks themselves. 
Innumerable months did they drag out 
their infamous campaign in that unhap- 
py island, and accomplished — what? 
They gained one side of the island and 
lost the other, reduced the plains to a 
blackened and bloody desert, murdered 
seven hundred and fifty women and 
children, diminished their own army 
from forty-five thousand to fifteen thou- 
sand, consumed in advance the enor- 
mous tribute due from Egypt up to 1871 
inclusive, and then went out into the 
hedges and byways and drummed to- 
gether a crew of traitor fishmongers and 
snake-charmers, to whom they gave a 
free pass to Constantinople and back 
to make a “treaty of peace’! The 
Turks cannot complain of civil interfe- 
rence at home, for absolute power was 
in the hands of Mustapha Pasha, the 
best military head in the empire. 

And then that daring little craft, the 
“Panhellenion” (Shettan vapori, or 
Devil’s ship, as the Turks well called 
it), running the blockade fifteen times 
within four months, with a new com- 
mander every time, that the Greek cap- 
tains might get in practice; escaping 
scathless, though thirteen Turkish 
steamers were specially commissioned 
to run it down and sink it; bringing off 
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women and children, and carrying sup- 
plies to the glorious defenders of the 
little island!—what honest American 
does not feel a thrill of pride in con- 
templating it? 

But the Greeks have a more noble 
interest in the Oriental question than 
any that founds itself on mere military 
success—more noble than any sickly 
Parisian sentimentalism of nationality 
or Viennese selfishness of commerce— 
more sacred than Russian schemes of 
aggrandizement, Prussian dreams of 
power on land or Italian visions of 
empire at sea,—the interest of race, of 
religion, of justice, nay, of self-preser- 
vation. 

First, as to race. Gohlert, the best 
and latest authority, says the population 
of European Turkey is 15,242,000. Of 
these, only 700,000 are Turks, of whom 
only 200,000 are in Constantinople ; 
and the entire race is constantly de- 
creasing, from their abominable and 
unmentionable social crimes. On the 
score of nationality, then, the claims of 
the Turks to rule disappear at once. 
Gohlert distributes the remainder as 


follows: Bulgarians, 4,000,000; Wal- 
lachs, 4,450,000; Greeks, 1,200,000; 
Albanians, 1,500,000; Bosnians and 
Croats, 1,100,000; Servians, 1,500,000 ; 
Montenegrins, 92,000: Gypsies, Jews, 


Circassians, etc.,, compose the re- 
mainder. Greece itself has 1,330,000. 
Add Greeks and Albanians together (for 
Hahn and Camarda have proved them 
to be of the same origin, and they co- 
alesce), and we have 4,030,000; so that, 
on the score of race, the sovereignty 
would still fall to the Wallachs. But 
add the Greeks of the Archipelago 
(2,500,000), and those along the shore 
‘of Asia Minor, who ardently desire to 
be united to Greece (2,000,000), and 
the Greeks would then have a right to 
the empire, for they would number 
8,530,000. A Greek empire could be 
formed in the shape of a crescent along 
the two shores of the A®gean, with all 
the thousand island-stars included with- 
in its horns, and Stamboul for its capital, 
which would contain twice as many 
Greeks as people of any other national- 
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ity, and more Greeks than of all others 
together. Albania is fierce and warlike, 
but Greek in its sympathies, and slowly 
becoming Greek in its language; Thes- 
saly and Epirus are Greek ; Macedonia 
is well affected toward the Greeks; Bul- 
garia is intensely stupid and sluggish, 
and would accept their government as 
readily as any; the Danubian Princi- 
palities, being in the great valley of that 
river, will naturally fall to the future 
Magyar empire; likewise Servia. 
Second, as to religion. Among the 
fierce and fanatical, or besotted and 
priest-ridden, populations of European 
Turkey, community of religious belief 
is, if possible, a more potent and neces- 
sary bond of union than even nation- 
ality. The ancient creed, “He is a 
Greek who holds to the Anatolian Dog- 
ma,’ would erect European Turkey, 
the western coast of Asia Minor, Greece 
and the Archipelago into a Greek em- 
pire by a preponderance of worship. 
There are only 3,000,000 followers of 
Mohammed in European Turkey, and 
their number is constantly diminishing. 
Urquhart estimated them at 4,500,000 
in 1830; Boué, at 3,500,000 in 1840; 
and Gohlert, at 3,000,000 in 1867. Aside 
from the Turks themselves, it is only 
the higher classes in Bosnia and Bul- 
garia, and the warlike mountaineers of 
Albania (called the Arnauts), who ac- 
cept the Moslem religion. The Catho- 
lics have only three archbishoprics in 
Albania (Durazzo, Antivari, Skopia) ; 
and the lower classes of Bosnia are 
almost universally Greek, as the Catho- 
lics themselves know since Hilferding 
traveled there. The Catholics have 
only one bishopric and some Francis- 
can cloisters in that province. A vast 
majority of the Bulgarians are Greek, 
in their beastly and besotted way. In 
Constantinople itself the Greeks number 
nearly two-thirds as many as the fol- 
lowers of Islam, being so numerous and 
powerful that the sultan feels it neces- 
sary to provide for the splendid salary 
of their Patriarch from the public treas- 
ury, and receive him in solemn audience 
upon the occasion of his appointment. 
To sum up, then: in Greece and Eu- 
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ropean Turkey the Greeks number 12,- 
030,000; the Mohammedans, 3,000,000; 
and the Catholics, only 1,142,000. 

As to religious feuds in European 
Turkey, it is not true, as the Austrian 
Ultramontanes assert, that the Greeks 
are apostatizing to Popery, for the Greek 
Church is strong enough to wrench from 
’ the sultan better protection for its com- 
municants than the Catholics enjoy. 
The upper classes of Bulgaria some- 
times protest against the Greek Patri- 
arch of Constantinople and his author- 
ity, but this is to please the Turks, not 
the Catholics; and the masses dedi- 
cate what little besotted energy they 
have to St. Demetrius and Old Mother 
March. Only let the hated Turks at- 
tack a Greek convent, as at Sistova, 
and the Bulgarian peasantry demon- 
strate quickly enough, with their lives 
even, who has their sympathies. The 
fierce Albanian mountaineers are nomi- 
nally Mohammedan, but they are true 
to their blood and fraternize with the 
Greeks, while they rush with almost 
frenzied joy to battle with the Turks. 
There is an undying hostility between 
the Greek and Catholic Slavonians in 
Servia and Croatia, but that would fall 
to the inheritance of Austria, rather 
than to our proposed Greek empire. 
French Lazarist monks and Greek bish- 
ops leave much to be desired in urban- 
ity of intercourse, and the relations be- 
tween Miridites on the one hand and 
orthodox Papas on the other are not a 
model of brotherly love. The Sherna- 
gerzians sometimes quarrel with their 
neighbors because the latter do not see 
fit to snip off the ends of their noses; 
the Arnauts, because they have not a 
delicate perception of the right of mzeum 
et tuum, the Turkish peasants, because 
their Koran allows them four wives. 
But this is no worse than that the Ger- 
mans of Geneva should beat out the 
brains of six men, and wound twenty 
more, on election-day, because part of 
them lived on the left bank of the 
Rhone and part on the right. It is hard- 
ly worse than the superlative absurd- 
ity of the Frankforters, who refused to 
send to the North German Parliament a 
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man who had averted from them the 
twenty-five million “war-contribution,” 
because, forsooth, he was born in Co- 
logne and was a “ foreigner !’’ 

The Greeks in the days of Demos- 
thenes, unhappily, were not harmoni- 
ous; so was not the English Heptarchy 
once; but England is not solider to-day 
in fact than are eight million Greeks in 
wish. From the day when Agamem-. 
non, anax andron, \ed the “long-haired 
Achzans ”’ to battle under the walls of 
Troy, to the present hour, there has 
lingered in the thoughts of all Greeks 
the grand dream of a conquered Asia ; 
and they could conquer all they want 
of it to-day if the protecting powers 
would hold aloof. As in the days of 
St. Paul, when the man of Macedonia 
stood and called across to him, so now 
the Greeks on either side of the A:gean, 
and on ail its hundred isles, stretch out 
their hands to each other and cry, 
“Come over and help us.” The re- 
searches of Reinhold, Hahn and Ca- 
marda have demonstrated a common 
origin for the Ionic, Doric and £olic 
races on the one side (Greek), and the 
Illyrian, Macedonian and Epirotic on 
the other (Pelasgic). The best culture 
of ancient Greece did not begin till the 
Pelasgic branch overran and occupied 
the Peloponnesus. When united, these 
two branches have made an illustrious 
history, but when separated, as they are 
studiously kept by the Turk, they are 
powerless. Camarda, although an AI- 
banian (Pelasgic), says: “It is a pecu- 
liar fate, and it appears like a special 
providence, that these two twin races 
in their separation from. each other 
have not been able to effect anything 
of great significance in history; but 
perhaps it will be permitted them again, 
united, to exert a powerful influence on 
the history of mankind.” 

A very favorite sneer of the Austro- 
Germans, as of other Europeans, at the 
capital of unhappy Greece, is “the bank- 
rupt of the Ilissus.’”” But people who 
walk on tight-ropes should not be too 
anxious to sell their neighbors chalk. 
According to the latest statistics I have, 
the debt of Austria is at the rate of 
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$39.50 for every man, woman and child 
in the empire; that of Italy is $21; 
while that of Greece is only $8.75! The 
heavy debts of Italy and Greece are ex- 
plained by the fact that they are recent 
governments, which came up amid the 
throes of revolution and war; but what 
explains the debt of Austria? If the 
Greeks have not yet learned to be as 
good financiers in public as in private 
life, they are at least as good as the 
Austrians, and infinitely better than the 
Turks, notwithstanding the latter are 
forbidden by the Koran to contract 
debts. Surely no people on earth ex- 
cept those who took the Confederate 
cotton bonds could perpetrate the 
amazing folly of fighting at Inkermann 
and at Balaklava to uphold a govern- 
ment whose scrip they will take only 
at a discount of seventy-one per cent. 

One of the strongest bonds of this 
proposed Greek empire would be its 
language. Modern Greek is spoken 
more purely in the Phanariotic quarter 
of Constantinople than in Athens itself. 
Greek is the French of the Levant, the 
language of culture, of commerce and 
of literature, alone cosmopolitan. The 
Moslems are expressly forbidden by the 
Koran to learn any foreign language 
except Arabic, and for four hundred 
years there were no interpreters for the 
Sublime Porte but Phanariotic Greeks. 
Notwithstanding the fact that Turkish 
is the language of the court, of religion, 
of law and of the nobility, the Turkish 
empire has three Greek newspapers to 
one in Turkish or Arabic. 

The Greeks are too fond of city life 
and of trade and commerce to be em- 
inently successful in self-government 
or in any kind of government, for that 
success requires a great reserve of rural 
virtue and steadfastness to countercheck 
the corruption of cities. But they have 
at least attained to the form of popular 
elections and representative assemblies, 
and it were pitiable indeed if they could 
not govern as well as do the Turks with 
their sabre regime. As for their policy 
toward the brigands, alas, alas! they 
leave much to be desired. But let it 
never be forgotten, while the English 
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are filling the world with clamors over 
the bodies of some murdered lords, that 
it is the infamous, rotten, slave-driving 
power which their bayonets maintain 
on the Dardanelles which makes the 
extirpation of brigandage impossible: 
If the Greeks make a movement against 
them, they have only to flee across the 
border. Italy could do nothing against 
the brigands while it was split into 
twenty states, and even until this year 
these villains have found secure retreats 
in the very basements of Roman castles, 
whence they could sally, and to which 
they could return and be inviolable. If 
we should say that the Turkish author- 
ities purposely harbor the fleeing brig- 
ands in order to bring odium and dis- 
aster upon Greece, it would not be a 
hazardous assertion. 

If there is corruption profound and 
hopeless in every branch of the Greek 
civil service, it is not worse than the 
Russian, for the Greeks, though they 
have an unenviable notoriety for sharp 
and unscrupulous practice, are not 
equal to the Russians in straightforward 
thievery. And what are all the corrup- 
tions of the civil administration, even 
the most flagrant, compared to the un- 
speakable rapacities of the Turkish gov- 
ernors, which make the people of the 
provinces cry out, when they hear a 
new one is appointed, “ Pray let us re- 
tain the old one, for he is full’? 

And now, at last, let us ask, What 
has Europe to hope from a continuance 
of the Islam power? French and Eng- 
lish fawning sycophants, following in 
the train of visiting princes, have re- 
galed us, ad nauseam, with descriptions 
of the gorgeous Oriental palaces, glit- 
tering retinues, obsequious slaves, flash- 
ing jewelry and magnificent enter- 
tainments (a poor pension for the 
widows and orphans of the “six hun- 
dred’’); but do these persons forget 
that they can scarcely lay their finger 
on a single item of that which really 
constitutes Western progress which is 
not in terms forbidden by the Koran? 
Turks are forbidden to follow painting or 
sculpture, to learn a foreign language, 
to allow foreigners to teach in their 
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schools or even drill their armies (Prince 
Charles had to procure special permis- 
sion from the sultan to bring in enough 
Prussian officers to instruct his army, 
and sent them away directly their task 
was done), to sell land to foreigners or 
allow their testimony in the ¢cdjarets. 
They have pretended to translate three 
school-books from French and English, 
but specimen re-translations show that 
the ‘‘knowledge’”’ they impart is worse 
than ignorance itself. To the anger of 
the dervishes, and at the imminent haz- 
ard of their souls’ salvation, some Turks 
have learned a smattering of French, 
but about the only result is that the 
newspapers lie more glibly. Twenty- 
five years ago, there were only two 
journals in Constantinople, while there 
are now nearly thirty, but there are 
seven or eight in profane tongues to 
one in Turkish. The adoption of Eu- 
ropean costume does not extend beyond 
Constantinople, and its principal benefit 
there is, that the thinner veils offer less 
inducement to love-intrigues, and cur- 
tail somewhat the almost universal in- 
fidelity of which Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague accuses the Turkish wives. 
And what has been the fruit of the 
great Hatti Humaium of 1856, the so- 
called ‘“‘Magna Charta of the Christians 
of Turkey,” in regard to which the 
Frank diplomatists made such a boastful 
flourish? It proposed to secure to for- 
eigners the right to acquire real estate 
in Turkey; and in Constantinople, as a 
matter of fact, they have this right in a 
certain quarter, but simply by sufferance, 
and because they are too numerous to 
be ousted. Fuad and Aali have at last 
consented to the erection of a Bible- 
house. But twenty miles out of Stam- 
boul the Hatti Humaium is nothing; 
for, though the sultan and the provin- 
cial’ vz/ajets may acquiesce, the intense 
prejudice of the priests banishes all col- 
onists. Our colony at Jaffa perished by 
its own folly, but the Austrian at Burgas 
was literally starved out by the fanatic 
dervishes. It is notorious that the testi- 
mony of a Christian is inadmissible 
against a Moslem, even in Constanti- 
nople, except at the pleasure of the 
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judge, who in allowing it exposes his 
soul to the torments of hell-fire. The 
Turks have thorough Asiatic impenetra- 
bility to all conceptions of justice ; they 
know no government but that of the, 
sabre; they regard every concession as. 
something lost in a moment of weak- 
ness, to be regained at the first oppor- 
tunity. For instance, the Christians of 
Syria some years ago made a compro- 
mise with the authorities, paying a sum 
of money as a special tax in lieu of 
army service. This exempted them for 
a year or two, but presently they began 
to be drafted again, and now they do 
full service and pay the tax besides. In 
the district of Ismid, hard by Constan- 
tinople, the peasants were disabled, by 
three successive failures of the crops, 
from paying the crushing taxes, where- 
upon the officers seized their ploughs 
and asses, so that they could pay no 
taxes at all. 

The last refuge of the apologists of 
barbarism is, that Turkey is necessary 
as a foilto Russia. There is not a more 
mysterious and stupendous farce in Eu- 
rope than that same portentous solem- 
nity and ponderousness with which Rus- 
sia—does nothing ; neither is there any- 
thing more excessively ridiculous than 
the ease with which astute diplomats 
allow themselves to be humbugged and 
scared by that vast human iceberg, 
which can do no harm unless men dash 
themselves against it. 

‘* Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world 

Like a Colossus ; and we petty men 


Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonorable graves.” 


Said the great emperor to his step- 
son, when he made him king of Italy, 
“Keep your mouth shut, and people will 
think you are a philosopher.” On the 
same principle Russia has become a 
nightmare to the world simply by doing 
nothing. From Charles XII. down to 
Bonaparte, everyhody has wandered 
through Russia at his pleasure, but no- 
body ever did any hurt, because he 
could find nothing in the vast emptiness 
to hit, and so killed himself at last, 
like the man who struck at an empty 
sandbag. 
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It is the one standing and indelible 
infamy of European diplomatists that 
they have maintained that ineffable rot- 
tenness and insult to Europe on the 
Bosphorus to protect them against this 
mighty bogey, and kept the Greeks 
from their inheritance. The African 
idolater prostrates himself before a 
beast, and when it cannot help him he 
beats it. What do European statesmen 
better? They set up an image to pro- 
tect them, and pray to it to deliver them 
from the Northern Bear: it is dumb, 
and they beat it. It cannot save itself, 
yet, when they have beaten it, they 
pray to it again. 

If, indeed, it be absolutely necessary 
to maintain a power for that purpose, 
then let the form alone be changed. 
Stratimirowitch, the greatest statesman 
of Servia, sets the whole matter in the 
clearest possible light. ‘‘ The true sig- 


nificance of the Oriental question,” he 





says, “is in general entirely misunder- 
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stood, and in the few places where it is 
understood utter silence is maintained 
toward the people. Europe, especially 
the western part of it, has the greatest 
interest in maintaining in the Orient a 
state organization that shall be able to 
preserve a balance between the Sla- 
vonic North and the Romanic West. 
Such a state is Turkey—z. ¢., the group 
of peoples that make up the present 
Osman empire. ... In this we agree 
with the Western and Central European 
cabinets entirely. But that in which we 
differ from them is in respect to the form 
—i.e., we wish the state in the East 
which is to keep the peace of Europe 
to be a Christian and federal one, while 
there are certain cabinets who wish to 
continue its existence as an Islam power. 
. . . The Oriental question consists in 
nothing but a change of the governing 
elements, and not in any remodeling of 
the geographical elements.” 
STEPHEN POWERS. 
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7 OW this is what I call jolly! I 

don’t wonder a bit that the poets 
are for ever singing of sailing on a sum- 
mer sea. It’s the true dolce far niente, 
my boy.” 

This was what the doctor said as we 
were running down the West African 
coast about midway in the month of 
June, with a splendid bit of wind out of 
the westward. All day we had been 
bowling away, close-hauled, with every 
rag of canvas out, making about twelve 
knots an hour. Our hammocks were 
swung upon deck, under the shade of a 
great awning, and there we rocked and 
talked, slept and drank our claret; I, to 
the utter disgust of the doctor, mingling 
my tipple with short pulls at a flask of 





diluted palm wine that hung beside me. 
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“Yes,” was my response, “if you 
make a sure thing of that same summer 
sea for a permanent engagement. But 
for my part, Doc, while the thing is 
going on, I must confess I don’t see 
much poetry in a blow like that of Tues- 
day last. It’s all very fine to poetize 
on when over, but confoundedly earn- 
est while in progress.” 

“Pooh!” was his contemptuous an- 
swer. “When I was down the coast in 
"47" 

“Now, Doc, I protest! Didn’t we 
make a bargain that no more hard sto- 
ries were to be told after we hauled out 
of Freetown harbor ?” 

The doctor clapped the claret bottle 
to his mouth with a long grunt, and was 
silent. I had no direct wish to break 
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off his story, but the truth was, that on 
the previous Tuesday night, when we 
were all in serious doubt whether the 
good brig Maria would weather out the 
effects of a tremendous norther, the 
doctor did not come up to the mark as 
a first-class seaman. Of his medical 
skill and his good honest heart I never 
had doubts, but of his courage there 
were sad misgivings. On the night in 
question there was good reason for fear, 
and I liked very little to hear afterward 
its perils underrated. Our skipper, with 
twenty years’ experience on the coast, 
and a strong suspicion of having once 
been a slaver, declared it the heaviest 
blow he had ever seen. Without an 
inch of canvas spread we went plunging 
on through a sea white with foam ata 
rate that would have put an express- 
train on the Hudson River Railroad to 
shame. Sometimes I thought we were 
not om the sea, but going through it 
direct, perhaps to come out on the other 
side, where the fine weather was. I 
had good reason for this hypothesis, 
from the fact of our diving bodily into 
a great mass of foam, and rising, with a 
long, shivering moan, divested of every- 
thing that lay loose upon decks, It was 
my first experience on the West African 
coast, and it was a baptism that I am 
confident will never be forgotten. 

The brig Maria was a staunch East- 
ern-built craft, of three hundred and 
sixty tons, and was cleared from the 
port of New York for Sierra Leone or 
a market on the West Coast. It was 
not under the expectation of-a market 
that I had taken the vessel into Sierra 
Leone—or Freetown, as it would be more 
proper to call it—but simply that we 
might water and take in whatever might 
be necessary for the down trip. Our 
leading point was trade at the stations 
along the Gold Coast—to pick up, in 
exchange for our cargo of rum, tobacco, 
fancy dry goods, gunpowder, muskets 
and Yankee notions, all the ivory, palm 
oil, hides, gold, and other knick-knacks, 
exclusive of “niggers,’’ that could be had. 
Be it known that we were lawful traders 
—commodities that are generally sup- 
posed to be scarce on that West Coast. 
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Our good brig carried rather‘a mixed 
assortment of humans, as well as a 
mixed cargo. Not to be modest, there 
was, firstly, myself, by my own impu- 
dence and the grace of the owners su- 
percargo of the brig. 

Next in the list came the doctor, a 
good-natured, boasting Englishman, 
who by some strange taste made one 
of our party without any definite duty - 
or purpose. I had often questioned the 
doctor as to his motive in embarking 
on so singular a trip as the present, but 
my questions, though answered freely, 
always ended in the one response, that 
“he had come 4board.” The simple 
fact was, that the doctor had more 
money than he had time to spend it in, 
and was consequently d/asé. He had 
been on the coast many years before,, 
when a younger man, as surgeon on 
board of one of Uncle Sam’s ships, and 
having suffered from the fever and va- 
rious others mishaps which ought to 
have kept any other man away for life, 
he had returned to the only place where 
he believed he could get up a sensation. 

Next on the list came the captain—a 


tall, wiry, slab-sided New Hampshire 
man, totally impervious to all weather 
and equally cool under all circum- 


stances. I am confident that Captain 
Jonas Cook, had he been present at the 
earthquake of Lisbon, would have taken 
up a good position, chewed tobacco and 
made an accurate calculation, to a hair, 
what price he could afford to pay for 
the ruins that he might make a safe 
speculation on them. I have heard 
many men swear in my lifetime, but I 
confess that I never heard the rival of 
Captain Jonas Cook. He did not swear 
from anger. There was no flush upon 
his face or frown upon his brow. He 
swore as a fiuwery political orator would 
address a crowd. There is not an oath 
that ever was invented, in all the lan- 
guages under the sun, that Captain 
Jonas was not familiar with. He could 
swear at every man in his own tongue, 
and with a volubility that put all an- 
swer at defiance. They did say in the 
forecastle that the captain swore at a 
mark a hundred yards off, and hit it 
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every time. Outside of this our skipper 
was a good fellow, and quite as ready 
to join us in a drink as anybody, so 
long as the liquor was not his own. 

Then our mate. He insisted on being 
called “first officer’’ and “Jr. Evans.” 
Evans was a Londoner, with a strong 
cockney twang and something of a stut- 
ter, which made it oftentimes a matter 
of painful uncertainty whether he would 
get his order out before it was executed. 
The men understood this failing so well 
that it was always a matter of peculiar 
pride with them when by the exercise 
of their powers of perception they could 
anticipate his commands, as thereby 
they excited Mr. Evans to the highest 
pitch of frenzy, sending him dancing 
about the decks with his cheeks puffed 
like a great scarlet bladder. When at 
last the words did come, they came like 
an avalanche, tumbling one over the 
other and bearing everything before 
them. On the whole, Mr. Evans of 
London was rather a favorite, especially 
when in a state of repose. 

There was no one among the crew of 
a marked character or worthy of notice, 


with the exception of a Krooman we 
had taken in at Freetown, who had at- 
tached himself especially to me, and 
watched with a quick and jealous eye 
my every movement, that he might an- 


ticipate my wants. Accoo was a bright, 
lively boy, who, according to his own 
account, had been engaged in a little 
of everything. He had been up the 
coast on slave-stealing expeditions, and 
he had helped ship the living cargoes by 
canoe through the everlasting surf that 
extends all along the Gold Coast. Ac- 
coo, as I afterward had occasion to test, 
was a proficient, even among his skill- 
ful countrymen, in this accomplishment. 
The frail canoe, made from a few shreds 
of bark and reeds, seems too slight to 
bear even the weight of the one man 
who propels it. The Kroos, with the 
same confidence that a boatman would 
feel plying upon a placid lake, send their 
tiny craft flying into the boiling surf. 
If it chances to upset, this is looked on 
as a matter of course: the black head 
is seen popping about amid the white 
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foam for a few moments, and then, 
quick as lightning, the canoe is righted, 
the Krooman springs to his place, and 
away he goes. 

Accoo was rather a talented specimen 
of his race. He spoke English with 
tolerable correctness, to say nothing of 
two or three of the dialects of the coun- 
try, and informed me, with some pride, 
that though his name at home was Ac- 
coo, he had received a new name since, 
and was now known to all traders com- 
ing on the coast as the ‘‘ Dukey Welling- 
ton,” which name, he begged me, if it 
was not too much trouble, to call him 
by. I compromised this matter with 
Mr. Accoo by agreeing to recognize him 
from that time forward as ‘The Duke.” 

We had one passenger, a Londoner, 
whom we had picked up at Freetown, 
and to whose presence the public will 
please lay all the blame of this record. 
This gentleman came on board bearing 
the patronymic of Brown, but before 
we had got well out of the harbor ‘our 
New Hampshire captain had by some 
means, known only to New Hampshire 
men, found out, as part of the history 
of Mr. Brown, that he had once, during 
a prolonged residence in some of the 
rural districts of Great Britain, held the 
office of major in a volunteer corps. 
The result of this inquiry was, that Mr. 
Brown soon lost his name, and rather 
to his own satisfaction was rechristened 
“Major.” In this instance it is my 
firm belief that Mr. Brown endorsed the 
American fashion of a handle to the 
name. 

The major, I have said, is blamable 
for this record. Let me explain how. 
He was bound on some mission to the 
king of Dahomey. What that mission 
was, to the end of our career in com- 
pany I never was able to discover. I 
only knew that Mr. Brown had applied, 
while we lay at Sierra Leone, for a pas- 
sage on board the brig to the nearest 
landing-place to the river Lagos. I 
stated to him the difficulty, which was 
that, being on a trading voyage, the 
delay might be very great before we 
reached that point. Mr. Brown did not 
care. He had been two months at 
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Freetown waiting for a proper chance, 
and he would go, taking the risks of 
delay; and accordingly Mr. Brown 
came on board, bag and baggage —the 
latter a pretty heavy lot. 

Our passenger made no secret of his 
destination, but not even to the cap- 
tain’s inquisition would he impart the 
nature of his errand. Whether it was 
to demand the hand of the young prin- 
cess for one of the European scions of 
royalty, or to negotiate a secret treaty 
for the reopening of the slave trade, it 
was alike wrapped in impenetrable 
mystery. The major, like a good fel- 
low as he was, told all that should have 
satisfied our curiosity, displayed the 
presents he was carrying to His Majes- 
ty, and ended, before he had been on 
board three days, by inviting us, in- 
dividually and collectively, to accom- 
pany him to the capital of the kingdom, 
the city of Abomey, a place which the 
major had once visited, and which he 
described as a city of superior attrac- 
tions and fifty thousand people. On 
my part the invitation was accepted 
without hesitation. The doctor was not 
so rapid. He could not altogether make 
up his mind to penetrate a hundred 
and fifty miles into the interior without 
an assurance of something stimulating. 
I believe it was not until the major had 
related that he was once present when 
His Majesty had got up a grand dattue 
and slaughtered some two hundred of 
his subjects, that the doctor consented 
to go. 

That evening the captain took me 
confidentially into his state-room, and 
after producing a bottle of Jamaica— 
the first chance I had yet got at his 
“stores ’’—asked whether I was in earn- 
est in my resolution; and on my de- 
claring myself immovable on that point, 
he held 27 ¢errorem over.me all the bug- 
bears his imagination could suggest. 
Not the least of these was the probabil- 
ity of fever, coupled with the certainty 
of death if I should fall sick in the 
upper country. The next was the 
chance of falling into the hands of some 
of the bush tribes, who would hold me 
for ransom; and last, that far-off terror 
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of the mariner who is entrusted with the 
wealth of another, ‘the owners.” It 
was all of no use: I had determined 
whenever the brig reached the Bight 
of Benin to run as far into the river 
Lagos as possible, and there to let her 
remain while I went up to call on the 
king, taking with me the captain and 
the doctor for company. From this 
arrangement the skipper dissented with 
a terrible horn of Jamaica, and a string 
of oaths that must have made the fore- 
castle men jump if they heard but the 
echo. 

This was the state of things on that 
same June morning as we swung in our 
hammocks, the Maria rolling through 
the water at a stunning pace. We hadall 
begun to feel the lassitude of the coast, 
though up to this time there had not 
been any excessive heat, such as we 
knew was coming and afterward ex- 
perienced to our hearts’ content. The 
greatest heat we had felt so far was 
while lying at Freetown, when the ther- 
mometer stood at 110° Fahrenheit. 
Now we had the fresh western breeze, 
and nothing to complain of. Occasion- 
ally we ran in until the long line of 
white sandy shore was in view, here 
and there broken by some scorched, 
fierce gray rocks. We never came 
within sight of shore that Kroomen did 
not spring as it were from the very hol- 
low of the wave. They were every- 
where. In those little paper nut-shells 
they came, even when the shore-line 
was down upon the horizon, bringing 
us fish and yams, fruit and game. 
While the brig was tearing through the 
water in a way that would effectually 
have dismayed any other boatman from 
attempting communication, the shout 
of the Krooman would be heard, the 
Duke, with an alacrity beyond descrip- 
tion, would have a line, which he kept 
in constant readiness, aboard the little 
craft, and in less time than I have taken 
to tell it his countryman would be on 
deck, chatting away, and giving as much 
news in five minutes as the fifteenth 
edition of an evening paper. A bottle 
of rum, a roll of tobacco or a bit of 
white cotton cloth would send the ad- 
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venturer away happy, leaving behind 
_ him as many fish or yams as were need- 
ed for all on board for the day. Small 
recompense was his for so great an ap- 
parent labor and peril. 

Few and far between were the sails 
flitting across our path for the first few 
days out from Freetown, but as we crept 
farther south they came faster. The 
trader, going steadily on her way, saw 
the American, English and French 
men-of-war bearing down on every sail 
that passed, and scanning it carefully 
over, or perhaps following for days in 
its track. Then there was the rakish- 
looking craft, with a quiet, sleepy, 
creeping air, always running off with 
her best foot foremost, or lounging 
lazily about, as though she had just 
come upon the coast to idle away a 
month or two, and behaving as inno- 
cently as possible. 

There is something rather amusing in 
the actions of the different vessels upon 
the coast. First, the eager, prying way 
of the cruisers. Then the sneaking, 
guilty look of those lean, long-legged 
schooners—the first on the continued 


watch for slavers, the last equally on the 
watch to ship a cargo and be off. 

But 1 am going to see the king, and 
have no right to linger by the way. 
Fortune, I think, favored me this time, 
for at each station as we called along 
the coast nothing was scarcer than the 


very commodities we sought. Here 
and there we would pick up a little lot 
of ivory, a few ounces of gold, a few 
barrels of palm oil, or other trifles, but 
every one bade me keep on, and as- 
sured me that the farther I got down 
the coast the better would be my chance. 
With these assurances we kept on until, 
one Sabbath morning in July, we cast 
anchor at the mouth of the Lagos River, 
a spot once famed as the principal lurk- 
ing-place of the slaver. In these days, 
when no civilized nation recognizes the 
slave-trade, and England and America 
have done their best by treaty and 
otherwise to break up all chance of its 
perpetuation on the coast, it may easily 
be supposed that the old system, so open- 


ly followed, of a trader building his bar- 
Voz. VII.—3 
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racoons and factories on the shore, 
has been done away with. At one time, 
not sq very far distant but it is yet in 
the memory of young men, the slave- 
trader who had reached any point of 
prosperity would sometimes have a 
thousand negroes at one time in barra- 
coons—which are simply large huts and 
sheds surrounded by a high fence— 
awaiting shipment. Now, whatever is 
done in the traffic is done direct from 
the interior: the negroes are brought 
by rapid marches to the coast, the ves- 
sel that is to receive them lies well off 
shore, and the cargo is shipped by the 
aid of the Kroomen and by small feluc- 
cas. Whatever is done must be exe- 
cuted with great rapidity and on an 
unguarded part of the coast by night. 
The day on which we cast anchor at 
the mouth of the Lagos was one of in- 
tense heat. Everything was scorched 
and burned. The pitch from the seams 
in the decks was bubbling and boiling 
up, and the very planks seemed to 
shrink under the rays of the sun. The 
thermometer stood at one hundred and 
thirty-two in the coolest and shadiest 
spot on deck, and all hands, having 
rigged shelter, each for himself or in 
groups, lay dozing the day away. La- 
bor during the hot hours is unthought 
of. From nine in the morning until 
four in the afternoon there is nothing 
but stagnation. Even the natives suc- 
cumb to the influence, so that it would 
be strange if the white man did not. 
He sleeps and vegetates. He yields 
himself willingly to the great absorbing 
power of the physical. nature around 
him, the lazy zzsouciance of everything. 
He sees the great wealth of tropical 
vegetation: he sees the crowds of ap- 
parently happy people living without 
labor, having no care for the future, 
and no want beyond what Nature sup- 
plies at every step, except those wants 
which they have been taught by the 
Europeans. The native craves rum 
and tobacco, and to obtain these he 
will work, an indolent, lounging work, 
just so long as is necessary to make 
palm oil, to gather a little grain-gold 
from the streams, or any other occupa- 
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tion that does not require too much 
exertion. These he will bring to the 
factory or station and exchange for 
stimulants or for a bit of cotton cloth, a 
musket or gunpowder. The day has 
gone by when he can be brought to ex- 
change his valuable commodities for 
whatever the trader pleases to give him. 
He has learned to know the value of 
the articles he offers, and that value he 
will have or he will go elsewhere to 
those who will give it. 

It is sheer folly to talk about the 
American or European doing anything 
toward bettering the condition of the 
negro race. White men do not go to 
Africa from any philanthropic motive. 
If we except those self-sacrificing men, 
the missionaries, they all go to make 
money, and make it they must in the 
shortest possible time. Men go, but 
they do not take wives and children. 
There is only the society of men with 
men, or the demoralizing mixture with 
the natives. A very few months and 
they yield to the enervating luxuriance 
of the climate. They feel no incentive 
to exertion. Fever perhaps breaks down 
the animal forces, and the white man 
falls naturally into the mere vegetable: 
he eats, he drinks and sleeps, losing all 
interest in the outside world, except as 
it acts upon his personal comfort. 

The first act of the major on dropping 
anchor was to get ashore and send two 
of the fleetest runners the country could 
produce to the king, announcing his 
arrival. This act convinced me that 
His Majesty at some past time had 
known something of the major. There 
was a confidence in all that gentle- 
man’s movements which showed he 
knew his position, and felt that the king 
was looking out for him and would be 
glad to see him. These runners were 
pledged to reach Abomey in six days 
or sooner, and might be expected to 
return before we set out. 

Twelve days flew by before circum- 
stances allowed our little party to think 
of their journey. The first drawback 
was commercial. There were ivory, 
gold, hides and beeswax at the factories 
near, and it was but policy, in the 
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scarcity of these articles at other places, 
to secure all that could be got. To this 
end I sent out my brokers, and in less 
than a week the goods came pouring in 
from every quarter, and the greater 
portion of the cargo was made up. ‘But 
there was still a necessity for more, and 
this salvo I particularly laid to my con- 
science, congratulating myself that the 
deficiency in my cargo could be made 
up by my journey, and at one and the 
same time I should be pleasing myself. 
and serving ‘the owners.” 

Everybody was now ready but the 
major, who was down with a slight 
touch of the fever—not enough to be 
dangerous, but quite enough to keep 
him from traveling. On the breaking 
out of this fever he was loth to trust 
himself in the hands of the doctor, pre- 
ferring rather to call in some of the 
women-nurses from the native villages. 
This the doctor would not allow, and, 
by way of assuring the major of his 
ability to take the case in hand, prom- 
ised to treat him according to the sys- 
tem of the native school. In this we 
were all called to assist, and to the 
major’s entire satisfaction we put him 
through a course of sweating and dosing 
that proved his physical endurance be- 
yond all question, and set him so com- 
pletely on his legs that he declared him- 
self a better man than ever. 

Before the major was up and stirring 
the runners had returned, bearing a 
string of messages from His Majesty 
longer than a Presidential missive, the 
most important part of which was that 
we need not provide ourselves with 
guides and bearers at Lagos for land- 
travel, as His Majesty would despatch 
all the men necessary to meet us ata 
certain point on the river, from whence 
we could strike westward to the city of 
Abomey. Twelve men and an officer 
of the household of the king accom- 
panied the runners on their return, add- 
ing assurances of most distinguished 
consideration, and their readiness to go 
with us up the river and point out the 
spot for debarkation. 

Then was*there hurrying to and fro 
along the river, with anxious faces every- 
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where. The negro can do nothing with- 
out noise. Even those who were not 
concerned directly or indirectly in our 
embarkation joined in the shouting or 
beat tom-toms, and blazed away with 
their muskets. One enthusiastic indi- 
vidual, who possessed neither of these 
instruments of racket, appropriated a 
pig of rather healthy proportions, upon 
which he performed by catching the 
animal between his knees and holding 
on with a double turn to the ears. Amid 
all this the Duke was omnipresent. At 
one moment up to his neck in the river, 
bearing a laden canoe out to the waiting 
flotilla, at another clearing the inquisi- 
tive negroes away from too close prox- 
imity to the ‘stores,’ the Duke already 
began to show himself a valuable aux- 
iliary ; as a diplomatist I class him with 
Metternich and Palmerston; as a cook, 
with Soyer; and as a purveyor, with 
himself. 

At last everything was on board, and 
the flotilla of canoes lay awaiting the 
Duke, who stood surveying the scene 
in a fit of meditation, as though some- 
thing had been forgotten. At last, 


while the captain was letting out a fare- 
well volley of oaths that paralyzed all 
sounds but that of the pig performer, 
the Duke, awakened as it were from his 
trance, cast one glance at the shrieking 
porker, and then with a ferocious dash 


made toward that object. There was a 
short struggle, a wonderful mixture of 
pig, Krooman and negro, yells, shrieks 
and hoggish remonstrances, and next 
moment the Duke came dashing through 
the waters, bearing the pork triumphant- 
ly on his shoulders. That pig was 
eaten before many days, but to this 
moment I cannot reconcile my con- 
science to the act, though the Duke 
vehemently asserted that he had identi- 
fied the animal as part of my “‘stores.”’ 

At last we were away. Twelve large 
canoes, under the command of the 
Duke, made up our squadron. Mr. 
Evans had been left, much to his own 
satisfaction, in command of the brig. 
He had no desire for exploration. Our 
party therefore consisted of the major, 
the doctor, the captain and myself. 
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We each occupied a canoe of our own, 
with four rowers and our necessary 
stores, the balance of the flotilla being 
composed of the attendants and bag- 
gage, among which latter I had not for- 
gotten to supply myself with a variety 
of articles such as I thought would be 
acceptable in the realm to which I was 
going—not only to the lords of creation, 
but to the gentler (I will not say fairer) 
sex also. 

For the first ten miles there was a 
rivalry between our boats’ crews for the 
precedence, each struggling to take the 
lead. The Duke stood, with his rather 
undersized form dilated to its full ca- 
pacity, in the bow of my canoe, cheer- 
ing and inciting the rowers to action, 
while I lay stretched at full length under 
the awning, reading and looking out 
upon the shore. We were passing 
through a line of the richest vegetation, 
vast groups of the baobab, the largest 
tree in the world, the date-palm and 
the mahogany. Covering the ground, 
and extending far up the trunks of the 
trees, were long, rank creeping vines 
and gigantic grasses, that with luxuri- 
ousness of growth touched the lower 
branches. The river in some places 
seemed to run through a mass of trees, 
their long sweeping branches dipping 
deep into the water, making a dwelling- 
place for millions of small shell-fish 
and land-crabs. I was feasting upon 
this gorgeous beauty, and likening it to 
that of a woman destitute of the warm 
light of intellect and possessed only of 
physical loveliness, when I heard a pe- 
culiar shout from the .canoes behind, 
and a long grunt from my own rowers. 
I turned my head, and in a moment 
the excitement was explained. The 
Duke, in his anxiety to keep my canoe 
in advance of all others, had forgotten 
the perilous position in which he stood, 
and in some extra effort had lost his 
footing. My rowers were not to be 
stopped or dismayed by such a trifle as 
the disappearance of Mr. Accoo. They 
kept straight on, and as I turned my 
head that gentleman, having, after an 
exploration possibly as far as the river 
bottom, risen again to the surface, was 
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clambering into the doctor’s boat, which 
was the farthest behind. No sooner had 
the Duke reached the same position in 
that craft as he had before occupied in 
my own, than he commenced the same 
encouragement to the doctor’s crew. 
Their boat picked up rapidly under the 
treatment, and the race became rather 
interesting. My men pulled bravely, 
but the artillery was on the other side, 
and the doctor’s boat gained fast. At 
last it crept slowly up, laying its bow 
over our stern: a few desperate strug- 
gles and we were neck and neck. Just 
at this moment the Duke gave one 
mighty spring, and landed safely back 
on the old spot from which he had so 
ignominiously tumbled. There was a 
long yell of horror from the doctor’s 
boat and a shout of triumph and de- 
rision from mine, and we shot ahead, 
the motive-power being with us again. 

I knew that this rivalry could not last 
long, nor did it. In little over an hour 
the negroes began to tire of the fun, 
and we went gliding up the river 
smoothly. I bade Accoo order the 
rowers to run quietly and reserve their 


singing and shouting for a while. I 
wanted to see the birds, of which the 
woods were full, but which, under the 
alarm created by the noise, would all 
fly before our approach. The doctor 
brought out his gun and we detailed a 


canoe as a retriever. The first bird 
shot was like the Irishman’s—an ante- 
lope. We had reached the first open- 
ing on the shore we had seen for many 
miles, and as the head canoe rounded 
the point the beautiful little animal was 
seen drinking. As quick as thought 
the doctor fired, and the graceful crea- 
ture made one spring, its last. As we 
proceeded the woods were full of life. 
We saw partridges and woodcocks, 
guinea-fowls and cranes, in hundreds. 
At each opening, as far as the eye could 
reach, there were swarms of birds gor- 
geous in color and many of large size. 
We saw the antelopes grazing in herds 
in the distance, with their sentinels 
posted, and the leopard stealing cau- 
tiously along the bank, looking suffi- 
ciently innocent to induce one to walk 
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confidingly up and stroke his beautiful 
coat. I cannot tell whether it is so in 
all cases, but to myself the fear of the 
beast of prey is greatly removed when 
seen at large in the forest. It only 
seems to present an aspect of the terri- 
ble while in the cage. Here and there 
was to be seen the harte-beest, some- 
times singly, sometimes in herds, fierce- 
looking and immense, but harmless un- 
less attacked. 

As the sun began to sink we kept a 
bright lookout ashore for a spot to camp. 
It was not our intention to ask hospital- 
ity at any kroom. We had provided 
against this by bringing everything with 
us for camp service, and trusting noth- 
ing to the negroes, who recognize no 
power in this part of the country but 
that of superior strength. If we had 
come away trusting to them, scarcely a 
morsel of food would have passed our 
lips but would have had to be paid for 
ten times over. If, on the contrary, we 
made ourselves independent of them, 
they would proffer everything for a trifle 
of tobacco or a drop of rum. 

Scarcely had we got ashore at the 
spot selected for our night’s rest when 
we were surrounded by groups of na- 
tives from the neighboring krooms. 
These krooms are two, three or more 
huts gathered together, the social com- 
pact being entered into as much for de- 
fence against other parties as against 
the beasts of prey. In traveling, the 
location of a kroom may be known as 
far as the eye can reach by the appear- 
ance of the cocoanut palm tree, near 
which it is always built, this tree being 
meat, drink and everything else to the 
African. 

The natives crowded around our en- 
campment, watching eagerly the prepa- 
rations for cooking, but without offering 
assistance. The Duke was major-domo, 
and with a long stick of not very deli- 
cate proportions kept back the inquis- 
itive negroes. They were Koosies, a 
large and powerful tribe, and I sat in 
my hammock admiring the physical 
beauty of many of them. One girl, not 
more than thirteen, of great beauty, if 
the idea can be associated with the 
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color, stood apart from the groups look- 
ing with an air of deep interest at the 
white men. It was a sight she had per- 
haps never seen before. I watched her 
motions, which were grace itself. No 
superabundant clothing confined the 
play of her limbs—a strip of cotton 
cloth about the waist doing duty for all 
the elegancies of a Broadway belle. 
Yarada was a fully-developed woman, 
though only thirteen years old: in Af- 
rica it is not uncommon for a girl to be- 
come a wife at eleven and a mother at 
twelve. I looked at the girl admiring- 
ly, as I would have looked at any other 
thing of beauty, and it was not many 
minutes before she became aware of 
my observation. Ah! then what a 
study it was to watch the little airs put 
on by the Koosie belle! Yarada was 
as well versed in the masonry of the 
sex as if born with a white skin and 
brought up in Madison Square. There 
was no difference in the mode of action 
—the only difference was in the effect. 
I was not exactly in the mood to be 
charmed by Yarada, as I very freely 
told the old rascal who called himself 
her father, and who offered to sell her 
to me for the trifling price of a gun, a 
few pounds of powder and unlimited 
rum. I set the Duke to scourge the old 
scamp away from the spot, and after 
giving Yarada some very excellent ad- 
vice on her general behavior in good 
English—which, as she did not under- 
stand it, she undoubtedly thought a 
love-story — backed up by the present 
of a gay little cotton shawl and a bunch 
of beads, which she did understand, I 
sent her on her way rejoicing. 

It turned out as the Duke had pre- 
dicted, that these Koosie warriors, find- 
ing we wanted nothing, were ready to 
supply us with everything at trifling 
rates. I was desirous to eat a meal 
cooked exclusively in the African style, 
and to this end the Duke, after buying 
sundry of the native offerings, impress- 
ed into his service several Koosie wo- 
men, whom he set to work at different 
scullery occupations. One was busy 
picking the meat from the claws of the 
land-crab, another was engaged in 





pounding groundnuts — or, as we call 
them, peanuts—in a mortar, the third 
making, with the aid of two knives very 
skillfully used on a board, a hash com- 
posed of the flesh of the antelope, mixed 
with shallots, okra and red peppers. I 
lay in my hammock watching the prep- 
aration, with a strong inclination to pro- 
test against the components; but, on 
second thoughts, I was to eat an African 
supper, and I judged it would be better 
to leave the cooks to follow the bent of 
their genius. 

I was messing alone, under the su- 
perintendence of the Duke. The cap- 
tain, the doctor and the major preferred 
the European style, and superintended 
for themselves. It was a strange sight 
to watch the culinary operations. There 
was as much bustle and jabbering as 
though the preparation was for an army, 
while our party of whites, four in num- 
ber, swung listlessly in their hammocks 
and looked on. On the Duke devolved 
the task of managing the whole hetero- 
geneous mass, keeping up the fires, look- 
ing after the preparation of food and the 
cooking, and last, though not least, beat- 
ing back the natives that crowded in 
upon us. Yarada had returned to her 
kroom, and paraded, to the admiring 
gaze of the belles, her cotton shawl and 
beads, and the result was that we bade 
fair to have all the beauty of the Koosies 
around our camp. 

At last supper was served, and I hada 
good opportunity to taste African cook- 
ery. First came soup made from the 
large black snail, a solid, meaty crawler, 
often weighing a couple of ounces when 
alive, making, prejudice aside, a most 
delicious dish when cooked with the 
pounded groundnut in the soup form. 
Next there was kish-kish, a hashed mix- 
ture of antelope meat with shallots, 
palm oil and okras, well seasoned with 
red pepper. Then came kata-kims, the 
meat from the claws of the land-crab, 
mixed with kan-kee, palm oil, red pep- 
per—always red pepper—and tomatoes, 
after which it is baked. Kan-kee is a 
paste of the pounded maize, and an- 
swers as bread. 

My curiosity was satisfied. I had 
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eaten an African supper, and my mouth, 
throat and stomach felt like a mass of 
fire. I groaned in very agony of spirit, 
and kept the Duke busy for hours bring- 
ing me draughts of claret and a weak 
dilution of palm wine. This palm wine 
is the sap of the palm tree, which, if 
drawn at night and used as soon as 
drawn, is a deliciously cool and fragrant 
drink; but if left to stand it ferments, 
and becomes an intoxicating beverage 
of great power. 

At last the night settled down and 
silence reigned in the camp. The fires 
were kept burning, and four men as 
watchers sat beside them, heaping on 
fuel to keep off the animals. The chat- 
ter of the monkeys and the call of the 
tree-cricket, with now and then the dis- 
tant screech of the hyena, were the 
sounds that lulled me to sleep—a good 
sound, wholesome sleep in the very 
midst of the African jungle, that spot 
where Death lies in wait to strike unerr- 
ingly the white man who dares enter its 
bounds. 

Before sunrise Accoo stood by my 
hammock, and awakened me with a 
can filled with the milk of the cocoanut, 
as clear as water and cool as though it 
had been kept on ice. We made a 
hasty breakfast, principally of fruit, and 
were away. Let me digress to give one 
word about African fruit. Whether it 
is the heat of the climate, and the 
dry, scorched condition of everything 
through certain months of the year, 
that give the peculiar charm, I do not 
know, but I am obliged to confess that 
never have I so enjoyed the flavor and 
delicacy of fruits as in Africa. The 
magnificent pine, the exquisite mango, 
the cream-fruit, the sour-saps and the 
sweet-saps, the paw-paw apple and the 
water-wine are all beautiful, bountiful 
and grateful. 

On this day’s travel we got more into 
the open country, and passed planta- 
tions of corn and cassava, fields of to- 
mato, okra, besides other vegetables 
which from the distance we could not 
identify. Here and there we would 
glide by a kroom located upon the 
shore, sometimes a house or two with 
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considerable pretensions to architecture, 
built square of logs, thatched, and well 
plastered in with clay and mud, per- 
haps with an elevated piazza or balcony 
running all round it. 

We were looking forward to reaching 
our point of debarkation long before 
sundown. The river was growing to 
be an old story, the very richness and 
magnificence of everything doing as 
much to satiate us as though our line 
of travel had been through a desert. It 
was one scene of perpetual life. When 
once the sea-shore lay behind us there 
was no scorched aridity. Wherever the 
forest opened were long lines of culti- 
vated land or meadow in rich, luxurious 
green. There were flocks of cattle 
upon the cultivated slopes, and wild 
life on the wild lands; monkeys by 
thousands chattering and gibbering at 
us from every point; parrots with their 
shrill half-human calls, and the beauti- 
ful cranes, dipping to the water and 
away, casting the spray from their 
wings into our very faces. 

The temptation to shoot was strong, 
but I repressed it, not only from my 
own repugnance to slaughter what we 
could not use, but in deference to the 
prejudices of the negroes, who refrain 
from taking animal life in any instance 
where it is not necessary. As strange 
as this may seem when stated in ref- 
erence to a nation so bloodthirsty and 
setting so little value on human life 
as the Dahomans, it is entirely true. 
The negro consumes very little animal 
food, and his ‘fetish’? commands him 
to spare the life of all birds and beasts 
save only such as he is obliged to kill 
from motives of safety or necessity. 
We had about mid-day a good oppor- 
tunity to learn this fact. The rowers 
were pulling lazily along, chanting a 
dull, monotonous song, which the Duke 
was translating to me as he beat time 
upon the shells of the oysters he was 
opening—a rather good style of bi- 
valves, of which we had brought a 
plentiful stock from the lower river. It 
was a tale of some fair maid of Abomey, 
the city of the king of kings, who loved 
a soldier, one who was very brave, but 
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unfortunately had not been able, up to 
that time, to get together enough skulls 
to set up housekeeping with. The re- 
sult of this poverty was, that the “cruel 
parent” of the young lady was just on 
the point of making a trade for her with 
a more fortunate “operator,” when who 
should turn up but the king himself! 
who—as kings do in fairy tales—soon 
settled the matter, perhaps by advan- 
cing the requisite number of skulls, and 
taking the gentleman’s note for the 
amount. To go back to my starting- 
point: I was listening lazily to all this, 
and eating oysters, when a great grunt 
went up from the canoes, with a great 
splash in the water as an accompani- 
ment. The Duke sprang to his feet and 
shouted Koo-fiah/ and in a moment 
the whole chorus of rowers broke in 
with the shout, Koo-flah/ I cast my 
eyes in the direction to which all were 
pointing, and saw standing, half sub- 
merged, an immense hippopotamus, his 
head raised, his mouth wide open and 
his eyes staring, as I then thought, di- 
rectly into mine. My gun was a fowl- 
ing-piece, and at that moment loaded 
with shot. I was therefore a very inef- 
fective enemy for the monster. The 
doctor was better provided, and with 
the click of his rifle the koo-flah shut 
his mouth with an ugly grunt and 
ducked under the water. He was 
struck, I was sure, in the very mouth, 
and with a shout of exultation both the 
doctor and myself urged our rowers to 
the pursuit. We could see the long line 
of swell where the huge beast was swim- 
ming under water, but to our astonish- 
ment the rowers absolutely refused to 
move after the retreating animal. On 
the spur of the moment I emulated 
the deeds of Captain Jonas Cook in 
language, and called my gondoliers 
cowards, sneaks, etc. When the ex- 
citement had cooled down, I was mol- 
lified by the explanation made by the 
Duke on behalf of the non-combatants, 
that religious scruples hindered them 
from attacking the enemy. 

About three o’clock we came in sight 
of our port of entry. This was a village 
or kroom of no inconsiderable size, call- 
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ed Dag-bee, which is synonymous with 
beautiful. We were still among the 
Koosies, who flocked around us in hun- 
dreds, but it did not take long to per- 
ceive that they were much superior to 
those among whom we had encamped 
the night before. The farther the trav- 
eler in Dahomey gets away from the 
sea, the more the natives improve both 
in physical and mental characteristics. 
We were now among those who looked 
upon the white man as a being possess- 
ing more than human attributes. Many 
of them, however, had never before 
seen one, and watched our every mo- 
tion with mouths agape and eyes staring 
wildly. 

At the landing of Dag-bee we found 
our escort waiting—three officers of the 
king’s palace and twenty-four attend- 
ants. The officers bore as their tokens 
of authority each a “king’s stick,” a rod 
acting like a free pass, and making its 
possessor a deadhead to every part of 
His Majesty’s dominions. As we land- 
ed from our canoes, Turondlee, the 
principal “‘stick,’’ a tall, muscular, 
white-headed negro, stepped forward to 
welcome us, which he did in a set 
speech, informing us that we were now 
in the kingdom of the greatest monarch 
upon earth; that this wonderful poten- 
tate had sent him to say that he would 
be glad to see us; and that he, Turond- 
lee, hoped that we appreciated the hon- 
or, and were prepared to show it upon 
reaching Abomey by coming down with 
something handsome in the way of a 
present to him. This, at all events, 
was the construction that I placed on the 
winding up of the old fellow’s speech 
as it was interpreted to us by the Duke, 
and I mentally resolved that whatever 
I might have to distribute in that way 
when I reached Abomey, none of it 
should go into the coffers of Mr. Tu- ° 
rondlee. 

After the speech-making was ended 
the “sticks” led us to a banquet pre- 
pared in our especial honor. We were 
taken to a large hut, unenclosed, where, 
with much ceremony and “after you, 
sirs,”’ the party, consisting only of the 
dignitaries, was seated, while the mob 
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crowded around and watched eagerly. 
Then came the courses: first, a stew 
made from meat heavily flavored with 
garlic and served with little balls of 
baked sugar; then fruit, peeled and 
cut, of every kind, after which soup—a 
very palatable soup, dark and gravy- 
like. I watched the major and guided 
myself by his movements. He ate 
heartily of the soup, and I followed 
suit. When we had finished our bowl 
the major turned on me with the short, 
emphatic question, “How do you like 
that ?” 

“Very good,” I answered. 
was it?” 

“Monkey,” said the major, lacon- 
ically. 

It was rather a shock, for though I 
was preparing my gastronomic powers 
for almost any surprise, I had openly 
confessed my objections to killing or 
cooking any of these half-human speci- 
mens. I shook off my prejudices, and 
candidly avowed that I had eaten worse 
things than monkey soup. Next came 
spitted and roasted parrots, destroying 
at a bite my belief that these birds were 
naturally tough and stringy. There was 
a peculiarity of flavor, which I was told 
came from the fact that the pepper-pods 
were just ripening, and the parrots feed 
greedily upon them—so greedily that at 
some seasons their flesh is unpalatable. 
My right-hand neighbor at the feast was 
one of the officers of the king, who had 
joined us at Lagos—a good-looking, 
courteous, gentlemanly fellow, to whom 
I took a great fancy, but who spoke not 
one word of English. He did not, how- 
ever, seem deterred by this, and would 
give me a great deal of very useful in- 
formation in pure Dahoman, which no 
doubt, if I could have understood it, 
would have been of great service. For 
a long while I bore his delicate atten- 
tions at dinner with a good grace, con- 
tenting myself by answering in any 
complimentary way that suggested it- 
self; but finally, determined not to lose 
the good things he was saying, I de- 
spatched a messenger for the Duke, 
who was away on some flirtation with 
the belles of the kroom; and on his 
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arrival I installed him by my side as 
interpreter. After this I got on swim- 
mingly with my friend See-dah-dah and 
the other dignitaries and “sticks.” 

The dinner was despatched; and as 
it yet wanted several hours to dusk, the 
major was urgent for a forward move- 
ment; but, in compliance with the ad- 
vice of the guides, who doubted our 
being able to reach a kroom before 
nightfall, we decided to remain at Dag- 
bee for the night. Rejecting all offers 
of shelter in an enclosed hut, we had 
the shed under which we had dined 
cleared, and swung our hammocks and 
set up camp under its roof. When 
these preliminaries to our night’s rest 
were complete, there was much talk 
among the chiefs and “sticks,” and I 
soon saw that something was in the 
wind. See-dah-dah communicated to 
me through the Duke that if it was agree- 
able he and the remainder of our escort 
would do their best to amuse us with 
singing and dancing. Of course it was 
agreeable, and after some farther pal- 
aver, the entertainment opened with a 
dialogue, interspersed with songs, be- 
tween one of the “sticks” and the chief 
of the kroom, which was intended to 
typify the arming and going forth to 
war, the defeat and pursuit of the enemy, 
the capture of prisoners, and, as a mat- 
ter of course, their decapitation. Next 
came a party of six women, who went 
through a complicated dance, beating 
time on a species of rude tambourine. 
They moved slowly at first, but in- 
creased the rapidity in response to the 
grunts of the audience—now twining 
together in one compact mass, now 
swinging off to the extremity of the hut, 
now in a web of utter entanglement, 
now upon their knees, beating their 
tambourines and chanting wildly all the 
time; and then, at the very moment 
when I expected from the violence of 
their contortions to see these six maids 
of Dag-bee tear off the little clothing 
they wore, the dance ceased and the ba- 
yaderes vanished among the populace. 
After this Turondlee did something 
which consisted in sneaking stealthily 
around the assemblage three times, 
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whispering to himself, shaking a musket 
in an ominous manner, and performing 
a few gyrations in the centre, while he 
balanced the musket above his head. 
The Duke said he was hunting the lion, 
but I doubt whether he had ever seen a 
lion without running away. When our 
escort had furnished all the amusement 
they had to offer, I suggested to the 
captain that we should do our share, 
and that he should begin with a song. 
The captain, nothing loth, began roar- 
ing out “The Steam Arm,” with all the 
accompaniments. At first our audience 





bore it with wonderful gravity, no doubt 
thinking it a strong tragical ditty, but 
awaking to the fact that it was to be 
laughed at, they forced their risible 
muscles into action, and the captain 
closed the recital of the fall of the prison 
walls, “‘and out popped the arm,” under 
the most terrific applause. 

“Time to turn in,” was the major’s 
suggestion, on the plea that we were to 
“turn out’ early, and in half an hour 
the whole camp was in a somnolent 
state, with sentinels set and watch-fires 
burning. J. W. WATSON. 
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CHAPTER I. 
HATH AND MATER. 

HEY said he had the right name, 

the girls of St. L , but still they 
did not cease wondering at the coinci- 
dence of name and nature. The con- 
clusion was easily arrived at that he 
might be a lineal descendant of Ann 
Hathaway, otherwise the unfortunate 
Mrs. Shakespeare; but the Strange 
part—where did he get ¢hat? Was it 
inherited, picked up or imported to suit 
the oddity who bore it ? 

And how did Hathaway Strange’s 
name come to fit himso exactly? To 
an ordinary observer there was nothing 
strange in the physical man. He car- 
ried his head on his broad shoulders 
like common bipeds. He had two eyes 
only, and though they were, it must be 
admitted, generally half closed, he man- 
aged to see many things in a very clear 
light. He possessed the usual number 
of hands and fingers, and actually 
walked on his feet instead of his head. 
We must dig farther for the solution of 
our query, ‘ Why was he Strange ?” 


I. 





Let us state a few commonplace facts 
in the history of this provoking puzzle, 
for such he was to the womankind of 
St. L——. Nor will we go farther back 
than his first appearance in the afore- 
named city. At that time he was in- 
troduced to public notice as a genteel- 
enough-looking person, of a very de- 
cided business-despatch kind of man- 
ner, and was rarely seen beyond the 
range of the brown-stone front of the 
substantial banking-house of Drewry 
& Co. If, in those first years, he par- 
leyed at street corners with his fellows, 
or nodded recognition to anything in 
the shape of woman, it never came to 
the knowledge of mortal. 

In a crowd he was never seen, if we 
except the congregation of Rev. Mr. 
Breck. There, indeed, you might count 
to a certainty on meeting him, at pre- 
cisely 10.30 A.M. on the first day of 
every week from January to December. 
Those who sat immediately behind him 
surmised that the poor fellow might be 
the victim of a painful Sunday crick of 
the neck, as he had never yet been seen 
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to turn his head from the right angle of 
Pew No. 27, let the attractions be ever 
so overwhelming, right or left, fore or 
aft. The service over, he threaded his 
way through the large or small congre- 
gation, the unobserved of all observers ; 
for who is going to be for ever bowing 
to and looking after a deaf and dumb 
man? Are you not out of all patience 
with the fellow ? 

Let us leave him alone, “wrapped in 
the solitude of his own originality.” 


On the highest ground in the most 
beautiful street of the city stood a crazy, 
blackened building known as the “Jack- 
son Corner.’’ Perambulators on this 
fashionable promenade all said the same 
thing of the unsightly nuisance—* What 
a pity some of our long-pursed capi- 
talists do not invest an idle twenty thou- 
sand in the improvement of this hand- 
some spot!” 

There it stood, year after year, the 
wretched cumberer of the lovely grounds. 
But it has numbered its last decade. The 
weather-stained veteran of fifty winter 


storms has gone down, vanished before 
the magic wand of internal improve- 


ment. Busy workmen ply their cheer- 
ful, noisy craft through the long spring 
and summer days succeeding, and on the 
ruins of the past uprises a model of ar- 
chitectural beauty and elegance. Car- 
penter and mason give place to plasterer 
and fresco painter; these, in turn, make 
way for the upholsterer and paper- 
hanger; while landscape gardener and 
conservatory florist give the finishing 
stroke of external embellishment. 

To the oft-repeated query, “Who is 
to be the occupant of this palatial 
home ?’’ no one seemed prepared to 
give a positive answer, and no two sur- 
mises agreed. But on the very first 
morning on which profound stillness 
had reigned since the initial stroke of 
demolition the wheels of an elegant 
phaeton rolled up the graveled car- 
riage-way and stopped before the silent 
portal. 

Hathaway Strange stepped slowly 
from the vehicle, as deliberately ascend- 
ed the marble steps, adjusted a key 
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to the lock of the carved oaken door 
and pushed it gently open. Then re- 
turning to the carriage, he seemed care- 
fully to lift a large black bundle from 
the back seat, and with the utmost 
solicitude assisted it to stand upright on 
the gravelly walk. 

“Strange-looking young wife, that!’ 
muttered Mrs. Seall, just over the way, 
as she stood behind the drawn curtains 
at her window, showing only her black 
peepers. ‘Fine cages don’t always 
catch fine birds. It looks much more 
like his grandmother!” 

The black silk bundle disappeared 
slowly from Mrs. Seall’s eager gaze 
down the wide hall, and was most care- 
fully deposited in a small but cozy 
chamber opening into a largerone. In 
each of these rooms a grate threw a 
rosy coal-glow on comfortable sur- 
roundings. In the smaller chamber 
stood, as if in waiting, the great cush- 
ioned, armed rocker, capable of being 
converted by simple machinery into an 
invalid couch. Into this repose-inviter 
our venerable bundle was tenderly en- 
sconced. Even the small feet, muffled 
in woolen overalls, were assigned their 
places on the yielding footstool. The 
only effort the bundle essayed was a 
fumbling attempt to untie its hood- 
strings. 

“Don’t worry, Mater. That’s my 
business,’’ said the attendant; and the 
hood and numerous outside wrappings 
were removed. 

By this time the contents of the rock- 
er had begun to assume something of 
the contour of a female form. 

A pair of soft gray eyes came into 
view from beneath the pure white crape 
cap border, but ere their expression 
could be caught they closed, and the 
head gently rested on the back of the 
chair, while the thin hands, by a slight 
movement, interlocked the fingers over 
the lap. 

“Are you so very much fatigued, dear 
Mater ? What can I do for you ? Which 
of these do you take now?” said the 
anxious Hathaway, opening the travel- 
ing-bag he still carried on his arm, and 
rattling the contents—vials, silver cup 
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and spoon. His tall form stooped, and 
the trembling hands of his charge now 
rested on his hair. 

“Oh, Hathey, God is so good to your 
poor old Mater! She could not trust 
Him to bring her to this moment, so 
faithless was she all the while; and yet 
he has done it, and you are at my knees 
again, my little Hathey—just the same! 
God bless and reward you, my boy !” 

And he was the boy again—ay, even 
to tears. 

“Now, Mater,” said he, “ promise me 
that you will not speak or move until 
you have slept a little or feel rested. I 
must run down to the dépét for a very 
little while, to look after our baggage. 
Hetty will sit quite near you while I am 
gone.” He touched his lips to her 
wrinkled cheeks, and walked softly out 
of the room. 

Ah, she could sleep now—such a sleep 
as she had not known in long years: 
anxious care was for ever lulled in the 
perfect repose of his love and ten- 
derness. 


Hathaway Strange’s father had come 


to his death by violence in the full tide 


of earthly success. From the fearful 
blow his fond wife never recovered, 
and by a quick consumption passed 
away, leaving two children, a son and 
a daughter, at the ages of four and six. 

At the time of this terrible stroke a 
half-sister of the elder Strange was a 
member of his household, and in a few 
weeks was to have become a bride. 
But the brimming cup of happiness 
just touching her lips was put aside. 
She could not see the children of such 
a brother as she had lost left to the care 
of paid domestics; nor would she con- 
sent to impose what she feared might, 
in time, prove a burden upon him who 
would gladly have borne it rather than 
relinquish her and the happiness she 
would confer. Her future was plain 
before her —a life-consecration of 
thought, time, soul and body to rear- 
ing the motherless ones. But the girl, 
who had inherited the mother’s frail 
constitution, faded away in her seven- 
teenth year, and left the stricken brother 
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and aunt to find in each other their stay 
and consolation. Having his aunt to 
sympathize in his young griefs and 
share his lighter moods, Hathaway 
cared to form no other attachments. 
No lover, after long years of separa- 
tion, ever hastened more promptly to 
the side of his charmer than did Hath- 
away to his aunt’s in the college vaca- 
tions. Since then he had nursed one 
darling thought—to make her a life- 
home of quiet comfort. He had no 
other incentive to effort, no higher aim 
of existence. In his eyes she was the 
sum of all perfection; and before the 
pure, steady radiance of his Mater’s 
life and character—as unspotted from 
the world as Alpine snows—there was 
no court beauty but must have paled 
her ineffectual fires. 

With practical good sense Mater con- 
bined a highly intellectual taste, and 
his conversations with her at night, 
after the distasteful duties of the day 
were over, were looked forward to with 
eagerness. Reading, as too great an 
effort for her feeble eyesight, he had in- 
terdicted, but this great source of pleas- 
ure to her he himself liberally supplied. 

“T won’t be so selfish as to make you 
talk any longer to-night,’’ he would 
often say. “Which of your bookshelf 
entertainers shall I select for your hear- 
ing — Payson, Wilberforce or Robert 
Hall? Or may I, as usual, fall back on 
my charmer, past, present and future, 
the incomparable Hannah More ?”’ 

The health of Hathaway’s beloved 
guardian had failed very sensibly in 
the last year—had given him cause in- 
deed to fear that the new home would 
never know her presence. But the 
best medical attention, his devoted care 
of her and the recent change had in- 
spired fresh hope. 

One mild October afternoon, about 
three weeks after her arrival, she made, 
with his assistance, a tour of inspection 
through the house and grounds. To 
inaugurate the event he had ordered 
fires in the front and back parlors, din- 
ing-room and sitting-room. The bril- 
liant hall chandelier threw its gaslight 
on statuettes and paintings, while flower- - 
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vases full of rare exotics, brought with 
his own hand from the green-house, 
added their generous offering to de- 
light the senses. The large oval tea- 
tray glittered with delicate china and 
an elaborate silver service, before which 
he placed her after their grand round, 
for the proud host was making a royal 
banquet on the first night his guest had 
honored his board. He knew that her 
invalid regimen would ignore all but 
her souchong and dry toast, but even 
that should not prevent the display of 
his commissary department stores. A 
cup of coffee at #zs table made by her 
hands was all that passed his own lips. 
The sumptuous meal was borne back 
untasted to the kitchen by domestics 
attired in their best in honor of this 
their first introduction to the newly-in- 
stalled mistress of the house. 

Now the two are at home again. 
Mater has suffered herself to be placed 
in her cushioned receptacle, and Hath- 
away is at his post, book in hand, for the 
hour’s reading before evening worship. 

With the book as yet unopened in 
his hand, Hathaway said, “Well, my 
Mater has complimented my taste in 
the general arrangement of hot-house, 
kitchen and flower-garden, but not a 
word has she given me about the 
house.” 

“Oh, Hathey dear, it is all so beauti- 
ful, comfortable and nice that I could 
find no words to suit it; and yet—it 
seems too bad—” She paused, then 
sighed, then took up her knitting-work, 
but did not go on. 

“Too bad," said the other, “to drag 
you around when you were so fatigued! 
Are you so very tired ?” . 

“Oh no, no! The exercise has done 
me good, and gives promise of a sound 
night’s sleep; but I was thinking, won- 
dering, wanting to ask you, all the while, 
what I wished to know so much—” 
Another break and a longer pause. 

“Why, Mater, you make me very 
curious to have you finish. I fear you 
are not perfectly satisfied: you find 
something omitted, something lacking, 
after all. Now, please do be candid 
and let me know what it is.” 
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A faint smile, almost the only one that 
had recently lit up her calm face, played 
around her mouth, and was caught up 
in a just perceptible twinkle by the soft 
gray eyes. 

“Ah, you have already answered your 
own question: you have omitted some- 
thing—just one thing.” 

“Seems to me, Mater, you are right. 
There is a lack which I too felt for the 
first time to-night. At first, I thought 
it was that we kept the house too dark, 
and that is the reason I ordered Henry 
not to turn off the gas in the rooms to- 
night. Please remind me to-morrow to 
direct him to let more sunshine through 
the south windows. And I was think- 
ing, too, that we are a bit too quiet here. 
Why, do you know I can hear my 
mantel-clock ticking all through the 
house? I reckon that is why some peo- 
ple have canary birds and goldfinches 
hanging around in their pretty cages— 
to make a noise, you know. Well, I 
will get half a dozen to-morrow, Mater : 
see if I don’t.” 

By this time the listener's smile had 
culminated into a little chuckle resem- 
bling a bona fide laugh. She dropped 
her clicking needles and looked straight 
into his serious, inquiring face : 

“Singing birds are very well in their 
places, but, Hathey, my boy, has it 
never occurred to you that in a com- 
plete house-furnishing a wéfe is always 
taken for granted ?” 

“Oh, ho, ho, ho!’’ said or rather 
roared out the astonished house-furnish- 
er, bringing both hands down on the 
book he held with a terrible explosive 
sound, throwing his head back against 
the chair and lifting his widely extended 
eyes to the ceiling. “A wéfe is it, Ma- 
ter? And where do people get that 
piece of turniture? Is it kept in a dry- 
goods establishment? And how much 
does it cost ?’’—taking his purse from 
his pocket. “ More than canaries? And 
will you tell me where to hang that kind 
of bird of Paradise ?”’ 

The smile was now all gone from her 
face, and, looking very much as a judge 
would in pronouncing a sentence of 
doom, she replied with impressive slow- 
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ness: “They are bought with love, my 
son, and hung in the heart.” 

“Neither of which can I spare from 
the present occupant‘ and possessor,” 
said Hathaway quickly and tenderly, 
kissing the soft, pale brow before him. 
“But if my Mater tells me such a bird 
sings in the topmost branch of the tallest 
tree that waves on the loftiest pinnacle 
of Chimborazo’s peak, I'll have it if 
"twill add one note of pleasure to her 
existence.” 

“Mater has a bird the music of whose 
voice, for her ear at least, you need not 
try to match. It is Hathey that needs 
a bird now, not Mater.” 

“I wonder how long it takes to get a 
wife ?” exclaimed Hathaway, pensively, 
settling his chin on his bosom and look- 
ing into the fire as penetratingly as when 
he was contracting with his builders. 
“How many days did it take Cousin 
John Drewry to cage his Annie bird ?” 

“People do such things now so much 
quicker than was the case in my day 
that I cannot tell you exactly; but, at 
any rate, so far as your case is con- 
cerned, I don’t think there is any time 
to be lost, Hathey dear. Let me see!” 
she added, musingly : “this is the third 
week in October. Hathey, I'll give you 
until the second day of January next.” 

He rose and drew out his watch: “It 
is your bed-time, and past, Mater. You 
wake, the first time, about five: will 
you just pull your bell-rope, that rings 
the bell over my bed, at that time? 
Now I will call Hetty to put you away 
for the night.” 

Then the Bible chapter was read to 
her, the nightly blessing invoked by 
her, he kneeling at her side while she 
still sat with low-bent head, and the 
good-night kiss was left with her. 

After he was gone she reflected upon 
the solemn seriousness of his counte- 
nance, and almost regretted the con- 
versation. 


CHAPTER II. 
HATH’S STYLE. 
FIVE A. M. Not a whit too soon for 
Chimborazo’s peak-climber. Indeed, 





said climber was awake before Mater’s 
bell tinkled. 

Tinkle! tinkle! Hathaway fairly 
leaped from under the bed-clothes: the 
nearest window-sash was quite as des- 
perately thrown up. In the gravel walk 
beneath a matin songster was getting 
his breakfast, pouncing greedily upon a 
worm. 

“Ah, it is true,”’ said he, “the early 
bird catches the worm. Wonder if the 
early bird can be caught so easily by 
the worm ?” 

There was also some despatch in the 
mysteries of his morning toilette on 
this occasion, and an extra glance at 
his wardrobe mirror as to the out en- 
semble, . 

Save the usual cheerful morning 
greeting, ‘ How is Mater finding herself 
to-day?” the breakfast hour passed 
mostly in silence. He paused once 
only during the matutinal meal and 
leaned back in his chair, knife and fork 
arrested in their office, while he gave a 
smiling glance at the head of the table, 
just to imagine how a “canary ”’ would 
look up there, perched by the shining 
coffee-urn. 

Breakfast finished, he strode rapidly 
through the hall, snatched his hat from 
the rack in passing, and with deter- 
mined vim ground the unoffending 
gravel beneath his heel as he stepped 
quickly to the front gate, swung it open 
and walked hastily away. 

Poor deserted Mater! She was sure 
now that the bird-talk had gone wrong. 
“He thinks I am discontented. I must 
not be so meddlesome after this.”’ 

And all during the day she lay pon- 
dering that hasty departure, and won- 
dering what Hathey Strange’s strange- 
ness would evolve next. 

As for that strange individual himself, 
he took an air-line course for the St. 
L—— and M. R. R. Dépét, bought a 
ticket, and in due time was deposited at 
M-——, one hundred miles distant. An 
obsequious hackman was ordered to 
take him to the corner of Fourth and 
Cherry streets. Mounting the steps of 
a handsome private residence, he rang 
the front door bell, and to the polite 
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colored porter‘ who opened the door, 
said, “I wish to see Dr. Hanney.” 

“He does not live here now, sir.’’ 

“Ah, indeed! Has he disposed of 
this place ?” 

“Well, not exactly, sir, Ireckon. He 
just kinder give it up to Mas’ Reuben, 
after he and Miss Sue were married.” 

“And who is your Mas’ Reuben?” 

But why should he wish to know 
who Mas’ Reuben was if he had mar- 
ried Miss Sue? But some very nat- 
ural occurrences w7// surprise us some- 
times. 

He was turning to recall the hack, 
when the waiter said, ‘‘Won’t you leave 
your card and call agin, sir? The doc- 
tor usually drives in durin’ the after- 
noon.” 

“No; it doesn’t matter.” 

Doesn’t matter, indeed, with our 
strange one, that he had lain awake 
half the night, ransacking his brain to 
think up a girl he knew, and had come 
a hundred miles to see her! As the 
playmate and visitor of his lost sister he 
remembered Sue Hanney. In fact, he 
had sent her a valentine on his return 
from college, and that was the utmost 
extent of his reminiscences in that way. 
In the mean time, he had not been get- 
ting married himself, and had never re- 
flected that she might have been so 
occupied. 

Straight back to the dépét he goes. 

“When does the down-train pass?” 
he inquired. 

“In twenty minutes; sir.”’ 

In twenty minutes. Hathaway Strange 
was speeding homeward, and at 8 P.M. 
sat down at the tea-table as quietly as 
if he had just stepped in from the office. 
Indeed, Mater thought such was the 
case, for he had placed two large red 
apples by her plate, saying, as he gently 
touched her white forehead with his 
lips, “I got these for you on my way 
home, Mater.” 


Everybody is supposed to have. a 
“familiar,” and if any one stood in that 
relationship to Hathaway, it certainly 
was Ben Hall. On the day succeeding 
Hathaway’s unsuccessful journey he 
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was thundering at the barred door of 
his friend, just at the delicious hour 
when Ben was wrapped in the elysium 
of his morning nap: “Let me in—busi- 
ness !”” 

“Business hours, then, sir.’”” Ben had 
recognized the voice. 

“Let mein, Isay! If you don’t, I'll 
break the door down!”’ and a strong 
shoulder pressed so sturdily against the 
panel that the door did seem about to 
give way. 

“Hold on there, Hathyerway, till I 
can get my eyes open and reach the 
bolt.” Unbolting the door, Ben sprang 
back into bed, covered himself up and 
pretended to be fast asleep. The fash- 
ionable caller opened the door, walked 
in and seated himself on the side of the 
bed without saying a word, while Ben 
snored fervently. 

“Ben, what girls do you know?” 

That woke Ben. ‘What?’ said he, 
sitting bolt upright with a suddenness 
of movement that indicated a galvanic 
shock, ‘What did you say, Hath?” 
laying his hand on his visitor’s shoulder 
and giving it a good shake. 

“I’m going to get married by the 
second of January, and wish you'd 
dress and help me!” 

“All right, my friend!" replied Ben, 
lifting the cover quietly and moving 
gently out on the other side of the bed, 
while keeping his eye rolled around 
steadfastly toward his too-contiguous 
bedfellow—" All right! I'll doit. But 
look here, Hath: while I’m dressing 
just take an Havana and seat yourself 
by the table, and run over that calcula- 
tion—old Skelton’s chancery suit, you 
know. I found it pretty tough last 
night, and am not sure it’s right.” 

Ben had a double purpose in view— 
first, by the complexity of calculation 
to test his friend’s sanity ; and second, 
to keep him busy and at a safe distance 
if on compos mentis, 

Hath took the seat and cigar, and 
verified the calculation, his lips moving 
between his nonchalant puffs. When 
through with the task, he had filled a 
page of letter paper with figures. 

Ben, having completed his toilette, 
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ventured near, and on comparing the 
two calculations found that they tallied 
exactly. “Now, Hath,” he exclaimed, 
“what about the girls?" 

“Well, Iam going to be Mrs. Hath- 
away Strange by the second of January 
—no, somebody else is going to be her, 
and I’m to carry her home and hang 
her up to look at—no, to sit at the head 
of the table. But the trouble is, I don’t 
know any young ladies, and if I did, 
I’m afraid I could not tell the birds—I 
mean the girls—from their mothers; 
and you know I wouldn't like to get 
them mixed up. Now, as I don’t know 
*tother from which in women-matters, 
and you know all of them, I thought 
you could tell me all about them, in- 
troduce me and give me such help as I 
need. You understand ?” 

“Bound to get married, eh ?” 

“Mater has given me till the second 
of January to get a wife.” 

“ And who is Mater ?” 

‘Mater!’ answered Hathaway, re- 
garding Ben with a stare of dumb as- 
tonishment, and pausing for about ten 
seconds, as if in wonder that anybody 
should need information on that sub- 
ject—‘ Mater—is Mater.” 

Ben was perfectly satisfied. He re- 
quired no further information. “ By the 
second of January, did you say, Hath ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, the time is rather limited.” 

“By no means. All we have to do 
is to find the girl and ask her.” 

“Think so?” 

“So tell me where we can see some 
and have an opportunity to examine 
them.” 

“I've got it!’ broke out the delighted 
Ben. “There is to be a ‘hop’ at the 
Commercial this very night, and I am 
one of the committee of managers, and 
will be at your service for the entire 
evening.” 5 

“And what’s a hop? Something that 
grows on a pole, I believe. But you 
say fo-night. Why, I thought we could 
look at two or three this morning, be- 
tween ten and twelve o'clock, and see 
as many more this afternoon, between 
four and six.” 
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“Oh no; that won't do at all,’’ re- 
plied Ben, making a most desperate 
effort to look as serious as the business 
demanded. “They show much better 
by moonshine and gaslight. Just leave 
it all to me.” 

“Why do you say show, Ben? That 
ain’t what I’m looking for. But I was 
out of town yesterday—got more on 
hand to-day than usual on that account 
—so can’t stay another moment. If it | 
suits, I'll call for you after supper and 
we'll go to the hop.” 

Thus Ben carried his point, and, to 
his credit be it told, did his best for his 
charge. He managed to get Hathaway 
into the elegant suite of apartments 
dedicated to the evening festivities, but 
on no account would our Coelebs con- 
sent to any introductions. For two 
hours he stood in the hall, clinging with 
his right hand to the knob of the door 
against which he took his stand, as if 
fearful of being carried away by the 
prismatic current of white, blue and 
pink gauze that swept by him. ‘ They 
are all very nice-looking birds—girls, I 
mean,” he said to his cicerone in a 
half-nervous whisper ; “but somehow I 
feel that they have the advantage of me 
here, there are so many of them and 
but one of me. I'd rather take them 
single-handed, at their homes. See 
that pale -one sitting on the sofa? I 
don’t feel afraid of her ; but, poor thing! 
I guess she’s lame, as nobody offers to 
hop with her. But I believe I'll go 
home to Mater, for I never was so tired 
in my life. Going to hops is awfully 
hard work. After all,’ he added sotto 
voce, “I don’t think the one for me 
hops at all.” 

Regarding so much of the evening as 
virtually lost, he resolved to make it up 
by a talk with Mater, although she had 
retired for the night. 

Now, is it to be supposed that this 
failure Number Two was a deathblow 
to the efforts of our modern Ajax? 
About as much so as a gopher-hill would 
be in the way of our Pacific Railroad 
push-a-heads. The only lion in the 
way was that absence from home and 
Mater which the new undertaking seem- 
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ed to necessitate; and this difficulty 
must be remedied. 

You would have supposed that the 
fatigues of the past night had entitled 
poor Ben to his morning repose, but 
Hathaway had grown strangely selfish 
of late, as is sure to be the case with a 


one-ideaed man. He was the prince of 


good housekeepers, and to secure the 
few late vegetables that Mater cared 
anything for, he was in the habit, basket 
in hand, of attending the early market 
opening. Consequently, it was quite 
convenient to invade Ben’s night-quar- 
ters at a most unseasonable hour. 

What was Ben’s astonishment, the 
morning after the hop, to have his half- 
open eyes soon after the dawn greeted 
by a sight of the inevitable Hathaway 
standing near the bedside, wash-bowl in 
hand! His ears were also greeted with 
the exclamation, ‘Come, Ben, it’s late. 
Get up! I don’t believe you’d think 
enough of me to be my valet; but souse 
in, old boy, and get your eyes open. I 
want to talk with you for ten minutes.” 

“Most efficient and peerless valet, I 
duly estimate the transcendent honor 
you confer upon me—at least I hope I 
do,’’ said the poor victim—‘“and from 
the profoundest depths of my moral 
being render thanks the most sincere ; 
but allow me to state, with all due 
gratitude and respect, that I shall be 
in a much better frame of mind and 
body to appreciate the favor three hours 
hence.” 

His grandiloquence was all lost upon 
Hathaway, judging by the preoccupied 
expression of the latter’s countenance 
as he proceeded kindly to slap the 
cheeks of his somnolent friend with a 
moistened corner of the towel, having, 
with admirable forethought, squeezed 
out some of the ice-cold water. 

“Ben,” he inquired with flattering 
interest, “ain't you your ma’s only 
baby ?” 

“Yes; and for that reason I’ve been 
always gloriously let alone till the break- 
fast-bell waked me.” 

“I’m glad to hear it. You see I 
shouldn’t like to have any baby noise 
about Mater,’’ continued the amiable 





and fascinating valet in a tone as pre- 
occupied as his expression. 

“Hath, what in the mischief are you 
talking about?” exclaimed Ben, as he 
sprang into a sitting posture and jerked 
the towel from his friend’s hand. 

“Oh, sure enough! I began at the 
wrong place. I stepped in to obtain 
the address of your mother and father. 
Didn’t I hear you say they wanted to 
break up housekeeping and go to 
boarding ?” 

“Yes,” 

“Well, while I’m_bird-hunting — 
ahem! getting married by January the 
second—I shall have to do more or less 
running around, and I can’t bear to 
leave Mater so much alone, with only 
her faithful Hetty. I think your moth- 
er’s will be just the company she needs; 
so I must know this very morning if 
your parents won't make my house their 
home.” 

“I will see them and let you know, 
and so save you the trouble of going to 
them.” 

“Well, do. Good-morning.” After 
closing the door, he opened it again 
just enough to admit his head, and 
added, “Of course, Ben, I include you 
with your pa and ma.” 

“Well, I say, Hath, is it one of your 
domestic duties to arouse your boarders 
in the morning? I want to know that 
beforehand; and also whether or not 
there is to be a key to the domicile 
appropriated to the baby ?” 

“All right about rooms!” returned 
the obtuse landlord, vanishing down 
the steps. 

Doctor and Mrs. Hall, before deciding, 
solicited an interview with their son’s ec- 
centric friend. The proposition made to 
them by Hathaway was simply this: that 
they should make his house their home, 
becoming to all intents and purposes 
members of his family. 

“My object,” said he, “is to provide 
suitable companionship and attendance 
for Mater during my frequent absences 
looking for a bird—wife, I mean.” 

“Wife!” ejaculated Mrs. Hall. 

“Yes, for the second of January, when 
I’m to be married.” 
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One objection only prevented the 
immediate consummation of the plan, 
which was the more acceptable to Dr. 
Hall as he was on the eve of a journey 
to Old England, his native land, where 
he was called by urgent family business. 
“Before my departure,” he said, “a 
favorite niece of ours—Ethel by name 
—is to make us a long-promised visit. 
In a few days she will arrive. Were it 
not for her presence we would accept 
your kind invitation at once.” 

Hathaway replied that he was not 
going to allow such a slight obstacle to 
hinder the success of his schemes and 
mar his interests. He vowed that the 
young lady’s presence would be an ad- 
vantage rather than otherwise, as afford- 
ing help to Mrs. Hall, who had agreed 
to assume the responsibilities of house- 
keeper as well as friend and companion. 
“The young lady,” he added, “may 
have as many rooms up stairs as young 
ladies require, and both parlors all to 
herself and her callers; only I fear she 
will find it dull.” 

“Not for so short a time,” Mrs. Hall 


thought. 
“Do you know whether she plays 
and sings ?” asked Hath. 


“Oh, splendidly! She has supported 
herself for three years solely by those 
accomplishments.” 

So it was settled that the Halls should 
move immediately to “ The Bird-Cage,” 
as Hathaway had dubbed his residence. 

On his way home he stepped into a 
music store and ordered the best piano 
in the establishment to be sent to his 
house. “Matér’s love for music can 
now be gratified,” he murmured. And 
the thought lent elasticity to his steps 
and buoyancy to his spirits as he has- 
tened home to acquaint the invalid, for 
the first time, with his new arrangements 
for her comfort. 

Dr. Hall, relieved of the cares of 
hospitality and greatly convenienced by 
the suddenly-effected arrangement, left 
for England immediately, and the day 
after his departure Mrs. Hall was duly 
established in an apartment of her own 
selection at the Bird-Cage. She was 


not a stranger to the invalid. At Ben’s 
Vor. VII.—4 
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solicitation she had called upon Mater 
frequently of late, and the two ladies, 
discovering an unexpected congeniality, 
had become quite friendly. 

Ben chose for his quarters an upper 
room in the remote wing, far removed 
from early morning bustle. 

“IT hope you will excuse my remain- 
ing so far from you,’ remarked Hath- 
away, feelingly, “as my post of duty is 
near my beloved Mater.” 

“T will excuse you,” responded Ben 
with solemn sympathy in his tones and 
great gravity of mien. “I hope that 
my presence here will not cause you to 
neglect your duty to her, especially at 
early morn.” 

In a few days the expected niece 
arrived, and, though much surprised at 
finding herself the guest of a lady she 
had never seen, she made no serious 
objections, in consideration of her aunt’s 
feelings and wishes. 

Mrs. Hall was requested to preside at 
the head of the table, and upon poor 
Ben were forced the carving responsi- 
bilities of the foot. This was rendered 
somewhat necessary by a habit Hath- 
away had, when feebleness confined Ma- 
ter to her room, of taking her meals to 
her himself, and eating with her. 

The first morning after the last arrival, 
while Ben and his fair cousin still lin- 
gered at.the table, Mater suggested to 
Hathaway that he should go and make 
the young lady’s acquaintance, as he 
had not yet seen her. Taking the beau- 
tiful little key-basket in his hand, he 
entered the dining-room, and was just 
on the point of extending his hand very 
cordially, when the lady drew back 
with some degree of surprise and hawu- 
teur and glanced inquiringly at Ben, 
who rose hastily and uttered the words 
of formal introduction. 

Going up quite near her, Hath said, 
“Miss— Whatisyourname? Ididn’t 
catch it?” 

To cover his cousin’s confusion, Ben 
here put in: “Don’t be at all surprised, 
Cousin Ethel. Mr. Strange could not 
remember his own name if it was like 
anybody else’s.” 


“Ah, it’s Miss Ethel, then! Well, 
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Miss Ethel, | am at present under a 
great stress of important business, and 
am compelled to be much from home. 
I think young persons should relieve 
old ones as much as possble. My aunt 
is an invalid, but will, I hope, receive 
you in her room in a day ortwo. You 
will make her comfort your chief care 
—after that you can consult your own 
convenience. You will open that door 
this morning and give her some good 
old-fashioned music : no operatic squall- 
ing, if you please. Here are the keys. 
The servants will carry out any orders 
you may give. Luncheon at twelve; 
dinner at four. Good-morning!” And 
he strode down the hall without an- 
other word and without even looking 
behind. 

Ethel rose quickly and said to Ben, 
“Where is my aunt? I must see her.” 
The glow on her cheek and the sparkle 
in her eye plainly indicated the state of 
her feelings and the nature of her 
intentions. 
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Ben, gently detaining her, said,‘ Now, 
coz, I know what’s to pay with you. I 
have just told you that fellow is strange, 
but that’s the worst of him, for a nobler 
specimen of the genus homo does not 
exist. He knows no more how to talk 
to a woman than you do to a gorilla. 
The fellow is dead in love with some- 
body, it is to be hoped, for he tells me 
that he is to be married before long ; -so 
you can make all due allowance for his 
oddities. Just humor them as I do. 
Treat him like an old woman, and we'll 
have rare times at his expense. You 
will be charmed with the mistress of the 
house, Mater, as Hath calls his aunt; 
in regard to whose comfort I may say 
he is crazy. She is one of the sweetest, 
loveliest, most intelligent beings you 
ever saw, and you have but to know 
her to love her. And now let me open 
the piano for you, for you must obey 
orders, and you'll soon feel perfectly at 
home here, and find the place every 
way agreeable.” 
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VER the crests of the sombre hills, 
Out from the stretches of eastern skies, 
The first faint glory of. sunlight breaks, 

The last pale glimmer of starlight dies: 
Gleams of splendor the mountains crown, 
And into the valleys drop gently down, 

And the Day has come. 


After the respite that Night bestows 
The eyes that slumbered must wake to weep; 
A new beginning of dreary tasks 
Must follow the briefness of dreams and sleep: 
-Hands are folded and hearts grow still, 
Mirth and sorrow the moments fill, 
And the Day goes by. 


Down through billows of cloudy gold 
The sun sinks into the waiting west, 
The tender shadows of peaceful eve 
Gather over the still Earth’s breast : 
Friends have parted, and friends have met— 
The hours that were are a vague regret, 


And the Day has gone. 


M. H. K. 
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N November, 1841, I sailed from 
Norfolk in the Delaware seventy- 
four for Rio de Janeiro, where I was to 
be secretary of legation. Commodore 
Morris and Captain McCauley were the 
chiefs, and Lieutenant Farragut was the 
executive officer. What an active, en- 
ergetic officer he was! and in what ap- 
ple-pie order everything was kept under 
his keen and vigilant eye! How popu- 
lar, too, he was with all above, beside 
and below him! When chatting with 
him on the quarter-deck or hobnob- 
bing with him in the ward-room, I little 
thought I was being hail-fellow with the 
hero who was to out-Nelson Nelson, 
though I might have felt certain that 
there was no bound to his possible 
development if opportunity were ever 
given him for fighting it out on his own 
line. The next in rank was Lieutenant 
Barron, whose winning manners and 
professional accomplishments made him 
the pet of the navy. Taking the Con- 
federate side, he was the first naval 
prisoner of the war, and had no chance 
of exhibiting his remarkable qualities. 
The other officers were all capital com- 
binations of seamen and gentlemen, 
and made the voyage as agreeable to a 
landsman as is compatible with “moun- 
tain waves.” 

On the forty-second day we sailed 
into the bay of Rio, the most beautiful 
in the world. The Sugarloaf and the 
Corcovado, the two sentinel mountains 
which guard its entrance; the lovely 
little islands that gem its bosom; the 
Organ peaks, rising in regular rows 
until the highest pierced the clouds; 
the magnificent metropolis wandering 
over leafy eminences and along the 
shore on one side, whilst the other, 
spreading out into a plain, sparkles 
with villas and gardens and groves,— 
all harmonized in a spectacle which 
almost brought tears into my eyes from 
the overflowing fullness of its beauty. 
At the time it was crowded with fleets 
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belonging to the great maritime powers ; 
amongst them a squadron of four cor- 
vettes and a frigate, which welcomed its 
expected chief with an immensely star- 
spangled display and a very furious pop- 
ping of powder. The other vessels soon 
joined in the salute, as did the forts on 
terra firma, making as big and smoky 
a noise as could be desired by the 
eagerest seeker of sensations. Then, 
of course, the Delaware had to fire 
back its grateful acknowledgment —a 
politeness which it performed to the 
decided discomfiture of land-lubberish 
nerves which had never before experi- 
enced such damnable iteration. When 
the performance concluded it was per- 
ceived that there had been not only 
much waste of ammunition, but also of 
time, for 
“« In the west, where sank the crimson day, 

Meek twilight slowly sailed and waved her banners 

gray ;” 

so, getting into a boat, I was rowed to 
shore, and deposited my luggage in a 
chamber of Monsieur Pharoux’s famous 
inn, having stumbled, as I mounted the 
stairs, over more than one recumbent 
nigger of the female sect. These mem- 
bers of the fair sex were not at all dis- 
composed as I leaped over their pros- 
trate perfections, the fatigues of the pre- 
vious hours having evidently been too 
many for them. 

The minister was William Hunter of 
Rhode Island, an old gentleman of the 
old school, whose stately presence, dis- 
tinguished manner, eminent ability and 
varied learning made him facile prin- 
ceps of the diplomatic corps, of which 
his long residence at the Brazilian court 
would have made him also the doyen, 
had there not been a Papal internun- 
cio. His position was equally credit- 
able to himself and his country, the 
boy emperor, who had known him ever 
since his imperial legs were in panta- 
loons, looking up to him with almost 





filial consideration. Dom Pedro II. was 
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then about sixteen years old, and by no 
means a sample of youthful comeliness. 
Hobbledehoyism of the fattest and clum- 
siest sort was his predominant charac- 
teristic. His natural intelligence, how- 
ever, and careful education, made him 
very good-looking, if there be truth in 
the theory that handsome is who hand- 
some does; in which respect his beauty 
has been steadily increasing with his 
years. Take him for all in all, he is 
perhaps the most respectable sovereign 
alive; and I have a shrewd suspicion 
that Mr. Hunter’s counsels to his early 
mentors should count for something in 
his reputable career. At the outset of 
that career he was almost indecently 
decent in the balls at court, bringing to 
mind Swift’s aphorism that nice people 
are people of nasty ideas. The first 
time I went to one I was struck on en- 
tering the grand saloon by a separation 
of the sexes which a Quaker meeting 
might have envied. The emperor sat 
on a sofa opposite the door between his 
two sisters, one of whom was his junior. 
From either side of the sofa ran rows 
of chairs filled with flounced and feath- 
ered females, whilst lining the walls 
were embroidered males so squeezed 
back by the last rows of seats as to be 
in regular durance vile. After making 
my bows to the imperial trio I backed 
round to play wallflower, like the rest 
of my gender. 

““What’s the meaning of all this?” 
was my inquiry of a French attaché 
near whom I had contrived to wriggle : 
“it’s very odd.” 

“Wait a little,” said he, “and you 
will see something odder still;” and I 
did see it. 

The music struck up; the princesses 
beckoned to a couple of ladies, and were 
led by them to the top of the quadrille ; 
other ladies followed suit, and the floor 
was soon occupied exclusively by dan- 
cing dames and damsels, who kept it 
up all night. Not a man was allowed 
to demoralize their diversion ; and when 
the ingenuous potentate retired it was 
doubtless with the glow of a self-ap- 
proving conscience. His satisfaction, 
however, would have been somewhat 
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disturbed if he could have appreciated 
the sentiments of the foreign portion of 
his guests. At first I was astonished, 
then amused, then disgusted by the 
unnatural spectacle, which provoked 
indignant utterances, warmly echoed by 
sympathetic neighbors. 

But this mockery of modesty was not 
long-lived. Soon afterward the Prince 
de Joinville came to Rio to marry Fran- - 
cesca, the younger princess. He was 
not a man to stand any nonsense, and 
at his bridal ball he “ changed all that.” 
The sexes were permitted to intermingle 
as at all other virtuous festivals, as I 
well know, for I danced a quadrille 
with the elder sister and a waltz with 
the bride, double duty being imposed 
upon me in consequence of the ven- 
erability of my chief, whose nether un- 
derstanding wasn’t at all as well pre- 
served as his upper. That waltz was 
the cause of a comical éguzvogue. Hav- 
ing quadrilled with the elder princess, 
I thought that my official part was 
played, and went to the farther end of 
the salon to dance with a less dignified 
but more attractive partner. Whilst 
engaging her for the next set, I was ac- 
costed by an emblazoned chamberlain 
in a very empressé manner, with the 
announcement that I was to return at 
once to the charmed if not charming 
circle, and go round with “Son Altesse, 
la Princesse Francesca.” Following 
him, I was met by Mr. Hunter, who 
astounded me by the intelligence that 
the emperor wished to speak with me 
in his private cabinet. Assuring him 
there must be some mistake, I hurried 
to the spot where the imperial damsel 
was waiting, the music having already 
begun. Howshe ran round, to be sure, 
as if she were afraid of masculine con- 
tact or scorned the clasp of unroyal 
hands! I could scarcely touch her 
waist with the tips of my fingers, and 
almost, like panting Time, toiled after 
her in vain. When the race was over 
my chief approached me and told me I 
must accompany him at once. ‘“Obe- 
dient Yaymen answered Amen, and did 
as he was bid.” Puffing and puzzled, I 
was introduced into a little room, where 
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the emperor was standing in confab 
with some of his ministers. Their aston- 
ished look as we entered I shall never 
forget. In for a penny, in for a pound. 
Making the usual salaams, I advanced, 
as directed, toward His Majesty—whose 
eyes seemed to ask, ‘What the d—1 
do you want ?’—until I got as near as 
was expedient, and then awaited the 
imperial pleasure with anxious face and 
spirit. The Minister of Foreign Affairs 
stepped up to me and inquired my busi- 
ness. I replied that I was there by 
order of my chief, who was under the 
impression that His Majesty wished to 
speak with me; but presumed there 
was some mistake. “There is indeed,” 
said the smiling statesman; on which 
I intimated I had better retire. “The 
best thing to do, undoubtedly,”’ was the 
response ; and so I bowed back as fast 
as I could, and envoy and secretary 
disappeared with a grand salute. “A 
pretty scrape, sir, you got me into!” I 
ejaculated as we re-entered the ball- 
room. ‘Why, what do you mean? 
went off beautifully.” The dear old 
man was under the impression that my 
dialogue with the M. F. A. had refer- 
ence to the flattering compliment paid 
to our glorious country in my humble 
person. Before the evening was over I 
discovered how the mistake had oc- 
curred. The chamberlain, when in 
quest of me for the waltz, had encoun- 
tered my chief, and hurriedly stated in 
French that I was wanted in the im- 
perial quarter, which the other, hearing 
indistinctly, interpreted as has been 
told. Emperor and cabinet must have 
had a nice giggle at our expense. 

De Joinville did not make a long stay 
at Rio. Frightened at the elaborate pro- 
gramme of the festivities which were to 
celebrate his nuptials, he one day quiet- 
ly slipped off with his wife to the Belle 
Poule, and when they ought to have 
appeared at the evening banquet they 
were bounding over the billows on their 
way to France. Such, at least, was the 
current story, and it was so character- 
istic of the sailor sansfagonism of the 
prince that, however improbable, it was 
credited as true. Very different was 
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the deportment of the Comte d’Aquila, 
brother of the king of Naples, when he 
married the elder princess, who was only 
pretty par droit de natssance, whilst her 
sister was so in fact. There was no end 
to his bridal feasts, which he seemed 
to consider quite royal fun, especially 
when laying his commands upon some 
pretty girl to be honored as his partner. 
What an ugly couple, to be sure, he and 
his wife made! Years afterward I was 
brought again in contact with them at 
Naples, just previous to the expulsion 
of the Bourbons from that bit of heaven 
on earth, and their outward aspect did 
not appear much improved. She was 
an excellent woman, however, and much 
beloved for her amiability and benevo- 
lence. Braganzaand Bourbon are sound- 
ing names, but they will soon cease to 
fill the trump of Fame, by which they 
were so long blown to the ends of the 
earth. It can scarcely be expected that 
even Portuguese Braganzaism will make 
much resistance to the manifest destiny 
of the Iberian peninsula. Like that of 
Italy, it must soon be one and indivis- 
ible, at the head of which will not be 
the lord of Lisbon. 

The marriage of the emperor with the 
sister of Bomba was, of course, the big- 
gest bridal of them all. When the pre- 
liminaries had been settled, he sent a 
frigate for her magnificently capari- 
soned, and on her arrival hastened on 
board to give her appropriate welcome. 
Running into the cabin, he beheld the 
very ugliest woman ever created for 
royal or peasant couch, and back re- 
coiled, he well knew why. With no 
little difficulty was he made to behave 
with due decorum. Had it been in his 
line he would doubtless have asked for 
brandy and water, as the prince regent 
did when he first saw his capacious 
Caroline. Poor royalty has often a hard 
time of it in matters matrimonial, and 
may well ask for all possible extenua- 
tion of consequent weakness. The em- 
press, however, proved as good as she 
was broad, and has been an exemplary 
wife and mother and colleague.: She 
couldn’t have been more enraptured 
than His Majesty when she cast eye 
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upon his putty cheeks and disjointed 
frame, so that it was six of one and half 
a dozen of the other. 

Society in Rio was not very active or 
brilliant. Few of the natives ever 
opened their houses, and foreigners, ac- 
cordingly, had to entertain one another. 
Once a month there was a sort of public 
ball of rather promiscuous description, 
at which one had an opportunity of 
meeting the varieties of Brazilian life ; 
but these were not so fascinating as to 
cause much regret at not coming into 
more frequent contact therewith. A 
less attractive womankind could no- 
where be seen. Little beauty, little ani- 
mation, little education were its gene- 
ral characteristics, though undoubtedly 
there were charming exceptions—gems 
that sparkled like diamonds amid peb- 
bles. There was one damsel especially, 
the daughter of an eminent statesman, 
who had only to come and be seen to 
conquer, as was satisfactorily shown 
when she brought to her feet at once a 
very distingué diplomat who had es- 
caped unhurt from the fiercest artillery 
The first ball at 


of European optics. 
which he encountered her settled his 
destiny, though not Benedict himself 
could have felt so confident that he 


would never live to be married. He 
didn’t want to give up his blessed single- 
ness: he did all he could to conquer 
Fate, but needs must when Cupid 
drives, and the lady is now Madame la 
Marquise de Blank. Never was there 
a face more worthy than hers of being 
lauded as 
“fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars,”’ 

for there was dusk in the complexion as 
well as splendor in the eyes. Almost 
every woman of Rio, in fact, was a bit 
of darkness visible ; and if the blondes 
want to set a city in a blaze, let them 
depart incontinently (no double enten- 
dre is meant) for the metropolis of 
Brazil. The loveliest maiden, when I 
arrived there, was an American, but 
she was engaged, and a few days after- 
ward changed both her local habita- 
tion and her name, her happy husband 
being a dweller on the river Plate. 
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In consequence of this indigenous 
inhospitality, the diplomatic families 
were much more social and intimate 
than they can be in capitals where the 
inhabitants keep open house, and where 
an Excellency is a hunted lion, and even 
the pettiest attaché isn’t a neglected 
bore. The British ministress (isn’t that 
as legitimate as ambassadress ?) was the 
queen of all foreign reunions, not more 
from her position than her delightful 
manners and cultivated intelligence ; 
whilst her husband, if not the brightest, 
was still less the meanest, of mankind, 
for there was no end to his festive 
doings. A funny scene occurred at one 
of them, in which the chief actors were a 
couple of Yankee midshipmen, who had 
accompanied their commodore. See- 
ing two gentlemen of very odd as well 
as very foreign aspect playing écarté, 
they went to the table, and says Tom 
to Hal, “ Hal, who'll you bet on ?”’ Says 
Hal, “I'll bet on this little monkey- 
faced fellow.” “All right!” cries Tom: 
“Tl go this cock-eyed old buster in the 
red wig.” The words were hardly utter- 
ed before up jumped the distinguished 
couple—a brace of envoys—with fury 
in their faces and menace in their 
mouths, to the terrified amazement of 
the middies, who had no notion they 
would be understood—a fair inference 
from the single-tongued capabilities in 
general of their own national representa- 
tives. Flying from the storm they had 
evoked, they encountered the amiable 
Britisher, to whom they told their mis- 
hap, and who, choking with laughter— 
for they had perfectly photographed the 
infuriate pair—carried their humble 
apologies to their victims, and contrived 
to restore peace. The story, of course, 
soon spread through the assemblage, 
and great was the consequent mirth. 
The little scapegraces became quite con- 
spicuous for the nonce, which, perhaps, 
didn’t displease them, bad as was the 
eminence they had attained. To the 
credit of the Excellencies, they soon 
joined in the laugh themselves, only 
cautioning their photographers to look 
for the future before they leaped. 

What a magnificent spectacle was to 
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be enjoyed from the balcony of the 
British Legation, situated as was the 
house on the glorious bay, so as to 
command all its varied loveliness—es- 
pecially by such moonlight as we can 
have no conception of in these northern 
climes. To emerge from the heat and 
glare of “the festive scene”’ into the 
refreshing coolness and mellow radi- 
ance of that same balcony when Diana 
was queening it in the skies was quite 
enough to awaken fine frenzies in the 
most prosaic; so you need not be sur- 
prised at the following sonnet extorted 
from my “entussymusy ’’ on one never- 
to-be-forgotten midnight : 


Shine on, shine on, thou full-orbed, golden moon! 
No scene more goodly meets thy hallowed ray : 
Well mayest thou love to gaze upon this bay, 

This mountain-girded port—the noblest boon 

Accorded e’er to ocean-beaten town ; 

Capacious, deep, from storm and peril free, 

And beautiful with peerless beauty. See 
Where Corcovado looks serenely down, 

In verdant contrast to the rocky cone 

Which, like a sleepless sentinel, doth watch 
The harbor’s entrance; while, in distance dim, 

The Organ peaks the fleecy vapors catch. 

Oh, ’tis a scene all vocal with the tone 

Of Nature’s holy, soul-enkindling hymn! 


Not so very bad, is it?—though some 


of Wordsworth’s are better. But this 


entre nous. 

There was one sense, however, which 
at that same witching hour was not so 
apt to be delighted as the sense of sight: 
I mean the sense of smell. It was the 
horrible custom of the Rionians to make 
use of their slaves as substitutes for 
sewers, so that the evening dews that 
were showered by troops of negroes 
into the waters of the bay from one end 
of the town to the other would often 
produce such effects upon olfactories as 
to drive away in horror the most zeal- 
ous “votary of vision.” ‘Shut the win- 
dows, quick !”’ would often be heard in 
heat-oppressed rooms when suddenly 
assailed by pestiferous perfumes, as any 
sort of stifling is preferable to that which 
nauseates the nose. The progress of 
civilization, I trust, has brought Rio into 
better odor after nightfall, and shamed 
its citizens into sweet-smelling decency. 
It is no wonder that Yellow Jack was at 
last exasperated into firing their veins, 
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although he did not begin to do so until 
a month after I had bid them an eternal 
good-bye. My successor in the secre- 
taryship, poor fellow! was one of the 
first victims, so that I had some reason 
to thank the party influences which re- 
moved me for his intended benefit from 
the fatal post. ‘“ Nescia mens hominum 
fati sortisque futuri.”” I was angry at 
first at what perhaps saved my life; so 
little do we know of “what the unsearch- 
able dispose of highest wisdom brings 
about,” and so blindly presumptuous 
are we in arraigning Providence for 
troubling us for our good. 

The pleasantest society was aquatic. 
In no harbor of the world was there 
such a congregation of ships of war of 
every flag, and nowhere could there 
have been such delightful and frequent 
festivities of quarter-deck and cabin. 
Beginning usually in the afternoon, so 
that the exquisite scenery and delicious 
breeziness might be fully enjoyed, they 
would convert a frigate into as paradis- 
iacal a structure as any in which life and 
mettle were ever put into heels and toes 
fantastic. It almost turns my brain 
now with remembered ecstasy when I 
think of the turnings of all kinds it was 
wont at such moments to undergo. 
There is something instinctive in naval 
tact and taste in getting up a ball, be- 
sides that recklessness of expense which 
is generated at sea, and horror of every- 
thing shabby. 

The first water-féte after my arrival 
was given by Commodore Morris on 
board the Delaware, to the emperor 
and his sisters. An imperial féte it was, 
to be sure, for the Washington govern- 
ment had given him ample funds to do 
everything in the best possible style, as 
there was a cloud at the time between 
Jonathan and John Bull, which rendered 
it advisable to conciliate Brazil. His 
Majesty, however, didn’t seem to relish 
two parts of the entertainment—name- 
ly, the salute of the big guns and the 
coldness of the iced tipples. He winced 
very perceptibly at the uproarious fury 
of the former, and rejected the latter 
with a sort of shuddering chill. At that 
time ice was regarded at Rio as alto- 
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gether insalubrious, though subsequent- 
ly it came to be considered an indis- 
pensable necessity. The bay made a 
great show when the emperor honored 
its waters, every vessel being dressed 
up in its flags and exploding from its 
portholes in reverberating chorus, until 
one’s very blood began to dance to the 
exciting din. Man and nature com- 
bined can get up a bigger thing at Rio 
than anywhere else, not excepting even 
Naples or Constantinople. If His Maj- 
esty had only not looked so amazingly 
like the fat boy in Pickwick, an ultra 
radical might almost have felt the en- 
thusiasm of such a display ; but his pon- 
derous plumptitude was something of a 
quencher, and the loyalest of his sub- 
jects would doubtless have viva’d one 
half of him with more satisfaction than 
the whole. Like Sydney Smith’s volu- 
minous female, who was wife enough 
for a village, Dom Pedro was emperor 
enough for a continent. According to 
the same Smith, you might have read 
the riot act and dispersed the fat femi- 
nine, but no such plebeian process 
could have been practiced on the sacred 
frame of a sovereign. Later in life, how- 
ever, His Majesty’s proportions became 
more harmonious, and he is now said 
to be rather an imposing personage in 
appearance; so that he has his comfort 
when ejaculating “labuntur anni,” that 
saddest of sighs. 

The boating pic-nics to the islands 
were pre-eminent frolics, and were never 
spoiled by that envious weather which is 
sure in less favored regions to interfere 
with every party of pleasure. You al- 
ways knew there what to expect from 
the sky, and could lay your plans with 
perfect confidence in its smiles, at least 
during eight months of the year, when 
clouds are never to be seen. The rainy 
season is quite a relief to the eternal 
sunshine. At that season you must be 
always on the lookout for squalls, how- 
ever fair may laugh the morn and soft 
the zephyr blow, as from one damp re- 
membrance I very well know. A party 
of us once ventured on a sail to a dis- 
tant isle when the heavens were so 
temptingly “all tranquillity” that our 
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fears were not strong enough for re- 
straint. Everything went off in charm- 
ing style until we were within half a 
mile of the shore on our return, when 
winds and waters got into such sudden 
and fierce commotion that the stoutest 
sailor of the man-of-war’s boat began 
to look serious. To reach the usual 
landing-place was out of the question, 
so it was determined to beach the boat 
at the nearest spot, in spite of the ugly 
breakers ahead. The sensation was not 
agreeable as we bounded through the’ 
surf with a motion that felt fearfully like 
upset. But she was driven high and 
dry by the stalwart arms at the oars 
and the steady hand at the helm, and 
only a copious sprinkling of clothes 
was the penalty of our rashness, al- 
though it was dark as Erebus when we 
leaped on land, which we felt quite as 
much inclined to kiss as did Brutus on 
a certain occasion not unfamiliar to 
school-boys. How well Mr. Midship- 
man Harrison, who was in command 
of the boat, behaved! How calmly he 
gave his orders! and how comfortingly 
he told the ladies not to be afraid, 
though they didn’t all obey him! i 
wonder if he be now alive and unfor- 
getful of that occurrence? There are 
sterner perils that would not so seriously 
try a youth’s nerve. If he has been as 
quiet and self-possessed in the midst of 
fire as he was then in the midst of water, 
he may safely set both the elements at 
defiance. 

Receptions at court were very fre- 
quent, the emperor seeming to derive 
great satisfaction from standing on his 
imperial platform, an empress and a 
princess on either hand (after he was 
married), and responding first to the 
diplomatic bows and then to the desa- 
manos of his subjects. A very glittering 
show it was. If fine feathers make fine 
birds, Brazilian courtiers were ornitho- 
logical rarities only surpassed in my 
memory by the flutterers around the 
throne of His Imperial Majesty Faustin 
I. of Hayti, as it existed Anno Domini 
1851. There, indeed, was an exhibition 
of plumage and embroidery which would 
have paled the splendor of Solomon 
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himself; but I must reserve an account 
of it for some other occasion. The dia- 
monds of the Brazilian dames were 
especially remarkable, as might have 
been expected from the indigenous 
abundance of the article. Multitudinous 
too were the titles of the emblazoned 
crowd. Anybody who wasn’t at least a 
baron was, zfso facto, a nobody, unless 
it was some distinguished statesman 
who wanted to be distingué, after the 
fashion of Lord Castlereagh at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, by the absence of dec- 
oration. It was told of the father of the 
present monarch, the first Dom Pedro, 
that after the revolution which severed 
the tie between Portugal and Brazil, he 
threw titles out of the palace-window, 
as it were, to be scrambled for by the 
heroes of that rather rose-water rebel- 
lion. One unlucky man, however, who 
failed to pick one up, was so wretched 
that, meeting His Majesty in the Passeo 
Publico, he accosted him with represen- 
tations of his services, lamentations at 
his disappointment and supplications 
for the coveted gift. ‘Why,’ said the 


emperor, “it seems to me that I’ve be- 


stowed every title Ican find. But wait: 
we're in the Passeo, and I now create 
you Baron of the Public Walk;” with 
which exalted epithet the happy indi- 
vidual strutted through his little life. 
Very strict also was the etiquette of 
the court. When the emperor lost his 
son and heir, an infant of a few months, 
the little thing was laid in state with all 
the imperial paraphernalia upon him, 
his right hand alone being uncovered. 
The whole court in succession ap- 
proached the bed, kissed the hand 
kneeling, and then backed out of the 
room. The diplomatic corps were only 
required to make a sort of reverent in- 
clination and retire. The next day was 
celebrated as a festival in honor of the 
new angel that had been admitted into 
heaven. The body in sumptuous attire 
was carried on a triumphal car through 
the principal streets to its sepulchre, all 
the houses festooned with flowers and 
flags, all the ships in the harbor and all 
the forts around firing salutes, and the 
people shouting as the procession passed 
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along. It was an impressive though 
saddening spectacle, for, much as one 
might rejoice that the little mortal had 
put on blissful immortality, one could 
not but feel for the poor mother weep- 
ing, as it were, alone in her deserted 
palace, and listening to sounds of re- 
joicing over what must have filled her 
with such grief. She has never had 
another son, but in her son-in-law, the 
Comte d’Eu, she may well find conso- 
lation for the misfortune. The glory he 
has acquired by his Paraguayan ex- 
ploits, the evidence he has given of 
qualities that fit him for successful rule, 
combined with the blood of a family 
that is noted for its domestic virtues, 
must have enabled her to “stifle the 
mighty hunger of the heart” even for 
the child that might have worn the im- 
perial crown as worthily as it has been 
borne by her consort. The recent 
adoption of the Orleans prince clearly 
indicates his succession tothe throne. 

Before his appointment as full min- 
ister, Mr. Hunter had been only chargé- 
d'affaires. Accordingly, he had to pre- 
sent his new credentials in regular form 
—a ceremony of which the following 
account, sent by me at the time in a 
private epistle, is submitted for your 
edification : 

“We got into a chariot drawn by 
mules, with a coachman and postilion 
who beat us out and out in gorgeousness 
of equipment, the whole equipage being 
hired for the occasion. Driving to the 
city palace, we descended amid a crowd 
of admiring gazers, and made our way 
up to the reception-rooms, meeting on 
the stairs hosts of emblazoned officials. 
The emperor had not yet arrived from 
the country palace where he usually 
resides, so that I had an opportunity 
of investigating the premises. That 
was no wonder-raising operation for 
one who had gone through the Tuil- 
eries and the Vatican, or even the White 
House at Washington. After a time a 
flourish of trumpets announced the ap- 
proach of the imperial cortége, and the 
emperor came dashing by in a hand- 
some carriage and six, preceded and 
followed by a glittering body-guard. 
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His sisters were in the same carriage: 
other equipages, containing the house- 
hold, brought up the rear. In a little 
while the ceremonies began. As Mr. 
Hunter was to present his credentials as 
envoy, etc., we were the first to be 
ushered into the grand saloon, where 
stood the emperor on a raised platform, 
with his sisters on his left, the court dig- 
nitaries lining the walls. It was a long 
walk from the door to the throne, on 
reaching which we made three bows, 
and got a bow and two curtsies apiece 
in return. Mr. Hunter then held forth 
for some fifteen minutes, while His 
Majesty answered in about as many 
seconds. The minister told the empe- 
ror how the President loved him, and 
how the people of the United States 
loved the people of Brazil; and the 
emperor told the minister he was de- 
lighted to hear such agreeable intelli- 
gence, and no less delighted that Mr. 
Hunter was the organ through which it 
was conveyed. We then performed a 
second trio of bows, and retreated back- 
ward toward the door, it being con- 
sidered as indecent to show your back 
to a monarch as it is cowardly to show 
it toa foe. The angle that I made be- 
fore arriving at the place of exit must 
have caused some of the dignified vis- 
ages in the room to relax, as I was not 
well practiced in the crablike perform- 
ance. During the speech I stood on 
the right of Mr. Hunter, and could 
scarcely help smiling at the spectacle 
of a venerable gentleman of seventy 
haranguing a boy of sixteen with all 
the earnestness of a set speech to the 
Senate, of which the speaker was once 
a distinguished ornament. The impe- 
rial face is fat, the imperial body is 
fatter, and the imperial legs are fattest 
of all: the whole imperial person, in 
fact, is a fac-simile of the fat boy in 
Pickwick. Of the princesses, one is 
short and plump, and the other tall and 
thin, the latter being the younger and 
prettier, and both during the speech 
appeared to be absorbed in wondering 
what the old gentleman in shorts was 
talking about. As to their toilettes, I 
tried to study them for the purpose of 
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gratifying your laudable curiosity, but 
I can’t recollect anything more than 
that they were white, with trains richly 
adorned. After we had got through, 
the doors were thrown open, and the 
diplomatic corps advanced in due order 
with the various persons to be presented, 
the presentation consisting in making 
the three bows and backing out. The 
commodore and several officers were 
presented by Mr. Hunter. When the 
diplomats were exhausted, the chief 
personages of the country began their 
march, and besides the bows were 
compelled to kiss the emperor’s hands, 
and allowed to do the same to the 
hands of his sisters, which must have 
been almost ‘bussed up’ by the multi- 
tudinous operation. Royalty has no 
sinecure on such occasions, however 
flattering may be homage to human 
pride. The whole spectacle was not 
very impressive, as the Brazilian court 
is devoid of that prestige which is req- 
uisite for the full effect of such exhibi- 
tions. Majesty, when stripped of its 
externals, may be everywhere a jest, 
according to the bon-mot of Burke, but 
here the externals themselves are cal- 
culated to make it ridiculous. Fuss and 
pomp are ludicrously in contrast with 
weakness and the want of all that illus- 
tration in the titled plebeians who sur- 
round the throne without which there 
can be no real aristocracy. Put pig- 
mies on pyramids, and their pigmyism 
is made too patent for patience. The 
monarchical plant, too, has such little 
vigor here that you can almost see its 
roots on the surface of the soil. It will 
only be the wzs zxertie which will per- 
mit it to grow.” 

The truth of these last remarks is not 
much affected by the fact that Brazil is 
still an empire, and does not as yet 
manifest any disposition to change its 
political status. The population is still 
too scattered and sparse and indolent, 
and foreign influences are still too weak, 
for revolution ; but the throne is only 
on sufferance. Dom Pedro is perfectly 
well aware that he has always been on 
his good behavior, and he has had the 
good sense to behave well. A foolish 
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or oppressive sovereign would soon en- 
kindle the latent heat which burns in 
the lazy blood of the Tropics into a 
blaze that would have little difficulty in 
consuming the palace and the throne, 
of which genuine loyalty is by no means 
the basis. Another war like that against 
Paraguay would be a hazardous under- 
taking for the empire. The emperor 
was compelled to bring it to a success- 
ful issue, for the cost of failure might 
have been the loss of his crown. 

When Mr. Tyler became President, 
George Proffit, one of the “corporal’s 
guard,” was made minister to Rio, not 
only to the dissatisfaction of the ex- 
isting legation, but to that of almost 
every one else. If a man had been 
hunted after to play foil to Mr. Hunter, 
no more fitting person for the purpose 
could have been discovered. As insig- 
nificant in appearance, unpolished in 
manner and uncultured in intellect as 
his predecessor was the reverse, he was 
the very envoy to exhibit to wondering 
Brazilians the inscrutable capers of 
American politics. Fortunately, his 
appointment was not relished by the 
Senate (a line, you know, must be 
drawn somewhere), and he was rejected 
at the beginning of a session. By some 
odd fiction, however, a rejection is not 
supposed to take effect until the end of 
the session. Of that fiction he availed 
himself to the last moment, in spite of 
the brand upon his diplomatic brow, 
which required a good deal of cheek 
for public display. It is not such kind 
of adversity that wears a precious jewel 
in its front: it is ugly and venomous 
all around. The emperor couldn't have 
felt flattered by the continued presence 
of a minister at his court who had been 
pronounced unfit to be there by the 
highest authority of his own govern- 
ment. In ability of a certain sort Mr. 
Proffit was by no means deficient, but 
it was much better adapted to the 
stump than the cabinet. His conver- 
sation was humorous, if not refined, 
and he once had quite a succes de so- 
ciéte by an account of his haranguing 
‘‘an acre of citizens” in the West—a 





performance as novel as it was amusing 
to some of his colleagues. His heart, 
too, was not habitually in the wrong 
place, except so far as his whole person 
was so when in Brazil instead of In- 
diana. The length of his sojourn was 
about eight months. 

His successor was Henry A. Wise, a 
gentleman who has played so promi- 
nent a part in American story for more 
than a generation that it is impossible 
to deny his intellectual prepotence, 
whatever may be thought of his polit- 
ical action. A more vigorous mind has 
rarely been enshrined in a more ener- 
getic spirit and untiring frame. It was 
too vigorous indeed, as his poor secre- 
tary soon found out by an appalling in- 
crease of work. With a despatch of a 
hundred pages to be copied thrice, and 
the thermometer blazing near the same 
number of degrees, he began to compre- 
hend the significance of earning bread 
with the sweat of the brow, and often 
did he mutter mournfully to himself, 
“Old Virginny nebber tire!” Young 
Pennsylvania did, though, I can assure 
you—to such an extent, in sooth, that 
a portion of the secretarial salary was 
often bestowed on an amanuensis. The 
efforts of Mr. Wise to break up the 
slave-trade of Brazil were earnest and 
persistent, entitling him to the gratitude 
of all real friends of humanity. His 
mission was brought to a sudden end 
by a difficulty with the Brazilian gov- 
ernment, arising from ill-treatment of 
some of our sailors by its police. The 
affair created great excitement, and for 
a while it seemed as if the guns of the 
frigate Columbia would be compelled 
to make a belligerent noise. But it was 
smoothed over somehow by the powers 
at Washington; Mr. Wise demanded 
his passports; the Ohio seventy-four 
arrived with a new minister, Governor 
Todd of Ohio, on board; and a few 
days afterward the previous legation 
took its departure in the Columbia, one 
of its members, at least, casting longing, 
lingering looks behind at the lovely 
land he would probably never see again. 

R. M. WALSH. 
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PART II. 


CHAPTER I. 


N a bright day in October Mrs. 

Stone received a letter from Mr. 
Henry Stone, then absent in Europe. 
After reading it, she turned to Irene 
Williams and said, ‘‘ Your guardian will 
be here in one week: he returns home 
three months sooner than he had ex- 
pected.” 

“Will his brother come also ?” 

“Certainly: he says business brings 
him back, and that Decatur chooses to 
return with him.” 

Irene had been with Mrs. Stone since 
June. They had found in each other 
all the one could wish for in a mother, 
the other in a daughter. 

Though it had developed during this 
interval, Irene’s form was still slight, 
making her appear taller than she really 
was. Her features were not very reg- 


ular, but a pensive expression, which 
suited well her large dark eyes, the 
pearly whiteness of her skin and her 
soft brown hair, invested her appearance 
with no ordinary charm, which was 
heightened by the natural grace of her 
movements and her sweet but some- 


what shy demeanor. She had indeed 
become a “‘star’’ in the circle into which 
she had been introduced as ‘Mr. Stone’s 
ward.” 

For the last few weeks she had had 
a schoolmate staying with her, Ellen 
Chester by name, a bright, black-eyed 
gypsy—rather pretty, very gay, and a 
general favorite. Previously to her 
visit, Irene had gone but little into gen- 
eral society. Mrs. Stone had kept her 
with herself as much as possible, seek- 
ing at once to study and to fortify a 
character which the world, it was to be 
feared, would do its best to spoil. 

Irene sat, after Mrs. Stone had left 
the room, lost in thought, until aroused 
by the entrance of Ellen Chester. She 
imparted the news just mentioned, on 





which Ellen exclaimed, “ How jolly !— 
a beau apiece in the house! Won't we 
have grand times, Irene ?” 

Now this, it may be remembered, was 
a sore subject with Irene, and she an- 
swered indignantly, notwithstanding 
she had learnt something in regard to 
such matters during the last year, “A 
beau, indeed! Why, Mr. Henry is old 
and grave: he'll soon teach you not to 
think of him in that light.” 

“ And his brother ?”” 

“TI have never seen him, but he is 
much younger, I know.” 

The household was set in order, and 
all looked forward to the day destined 
to bring back the absent ones. The 
three ladies were in the parlor when the 
carriage drove to the door. Mrs. Stone 
hastened to the front gallery to meet 
and welcome the brothers, while Irene 
passed through another door and ran 
up stairs. 

Henry, who was extravagantly fond 
of his stepmother, did not hurry from 
her side to seek even Irene, but De- 
catur, ever impetuous, darted into the 
parlor, where he was startled at finding 
a lady with black eyes and long black 
curls. He knew at a glance this could 
not be his brother’s ward, for that broth- 
er had often described her to him as 
soft-eyed and so fair as to deserve the 
name of “Lily.”” His embarrassment, 
however, did not last long, as Mrs. 
Stone soon entered and introduced Miss 
Chester. 

Meanwhile, Henry had caught a 
glimpse of Irene running up stairs, 
and, without saying a word, had has- 
tened after her. Several doors were 
open, and he looked hurriedly into 
every room, but did not find her. Pass- 
ing out to the side gallery, he saw her 
standing in a corner which was quite 
enclosed with vines. She glanced tim- 
idly up, but, seeing he was alone, came 
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forward holding out both her hands. 

He took them in his, and looked in- 

tently at her: then, gathering her in his 

arms, pressed her to his heart, exclaim- 

ing, “ My sweet Irene! my little daugh- 

ter! I have seen nothing so fair as 
ou.” 

“I am glad you have come, Mr. 
Henry,” she replied in her usual soft 
tone, while a smile of rare sweetness 
beamed from her eyes. 

“Are you happy here, Irene? Tell 
me—do not be afraid.” 

“Yes, yes! I have everything to make 
me so.” She was interrupted by a 
strange voice, exclaiming, ‘Oh, I have 
found you at last! It was selfish in 
you, Henry, to take her away: you 
knew I was dying to see what she looks 
like. Come,” continued the speaker, 
taking her hand, “I don’t want any in- 
troduction, but I am going to have a 
kiss: I claim it as a brother.” He 
kissed her affectionately as she stood at 
Henry’s side, encircled by Henry’s arm. 

The trio returned to the parlor, where 
Henry was presented to Miss Chester, 
and some hours passed in the recital of 
events at home and the description of 
scenes and incidents of travel. When 
the others retired, Henry stayed to talk 
with Mrs. Stone on more private subjects. 

His first inquiries related to Irene, and 
he listened with evident delight and 
pride to the warm terms in which his 
stepmother, whose keen and candid 
judgment he so highly estimated, spoke 
of his charge, dwelling particularly on 
the truthfulness of her nature and the 
strong affection veiled beneath her 
sensitiveness and reserve. 

“And now, Henry,” Mrs. Stone con- 
cluded, ‘“‘tell me what has become of 
Will Maury ?” 

“He is in Paris, mother, but I can 
hardly bear to tell you where his wife is.”’ 

“TI am prepared to hear anything of 
her. I never expected the match to 
result in any good.” 

“She is in an insane asylum in the 
south of France.” 

“Ts it possible ?” 

“Yes, and the physicians assert that 
she has been mad for years.” 





“And Will ?” 

“Crushed! I was surprised when I 
found he had so much real feeling. I 
don’t believe I ever appreciated him as 
he deserved.” 

“Is it public? did any scandal occur ?” 

“No; but I’ll tell you the whole story. 
When they first went to Europe they 
fixed themselves in Paris. There I met 
them. I saw at once that Laura was 
acting just as she had done here. Feel- 
ing assured such reckless conduct could 
have but one end in such a place as 
Paris, I hastened my departure, and 
when in Germany wrote to Will, im- 
ploring him to take his wife away from 
Paris. Somewhat to my surprise, he did 
not resent this interference, but left very 
soon with his wife for the south of 
France, where they took up their abode 
in a retired village. 

“During the autumn he wrote, beg- 
ging me to come and see him; and I 
went. He was in great distress. I need 
not give you the particulars of Laura’s 
folly : it is enough to say that her con- 
duct had made Will, who truly loved 
her, very miserable. He had reasoned, 
or tried to reason, with her, but she 
listened with her old air of cold indiffer- 
ence, shrugged her pretty shoulders and 
went her own way. I hinted then at 
the possibility of her being insane, but 
he would not hear of it. During my 
visit she at first persistently avoided me, 
but one day, while Will was absent on 
business and I was sitting in the parlor 
alone, Laura, who I thought had gone 
out, came in elegantly dressed and be- 
gan to upbraid me. Oh, mother, I hate 
to tell you what passed! She declared 
that she loved me, and that it was you 
who had come between us, but that she 
would have her revenge. ‘What re- 
venge do you want, Laura?’ I asked, 
feeling certain she was insane, and 
thinking it best to humor her. ‘Her 
death!’ ‘Why, Laura, you cannot 
commit murder?’ ‘I can’t, but father 
can: he did for me before, and will 
again. Listen!’ She came close to me 
and whispered, ‘He killed Dr. Cart- 
wright because I willed it.’” 

“Good Heavens, Henry!’’ exclaimed 
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Mrs. Stone: “do you think that can be 
so ?”” 

“Hear me out. Mother, you can’t 
imagine how beautiful she looked, her 
eyes flashing and her exquisitely mould- 
ed arms and neck bare, gleaming cold 
and white; but her ravings were so 
horrible that I sat shocked and stunned. 
I soon, however, detected that when I 
humored her she grew more calm; and 
when Will came in her old manner sud- 
denly returned, and her ease and com- 
posure were such that I could scarcely 
credit my senses. Will noticed my pre- 
occupied looks, and inquired the cause. 
I gave him an evasive answer, and as 
she did not evince the least interest in 
the subject, he remained unsuspicious. 

““Next morning he told me Laura had 
tormented him the whole night about 
going home. ‘Don’t you go, Will,’ I 
said. ‘Why?’ ‘Ask her why she wants 
to go?’ He did so, but she was too 
wily to be caught. 

‘I saw now that if anything could be 
done for her, it must be done at once, 
but I dreaded to broach the matter to 
Will. She sometimes raved before the 
servants, but only in English, so that 
they had no suspicion of her state. The 
crisis occurred one day when they had 
had company at dinner. After the 
guests had left, Will began bantering 
me about a very pretty woman who 
had been of the party. Suddenly, Laura 
broke out in one of her terrible spells. 
I felt the moment had come; so, while 
Will looked on speechless, I encouraged 
her to talk—to tell about Dr. Cartwright 
and about you. Strange to say, she did 
not bring in me, except to curse me. I 
was not sorry, for I pitied Will, and was 
glad he was spared the scene of a few 
days before, when she had sworn on her 
knees that she loved me better than life. 
She declared I had instigated the mur- 
der, and that I had told her to make 
Will take her home to murder you. 
The end of the scene was, that Will 
sank senseless on the floor, and this 
brought her to herself: she kissed him 
and wept over him as only a woman 
who loves can. If she ever has really 
lucid moments, in those moments there 
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is no doubt she loves her husband. We 
called in medical advice, and there was 
no difficulty in getting a certificate of 
insanity.” 

“Poor Will!” exclaimed Mrs. Stone. 
“What a terrible fate !”” 

“Yes, and no hopes of release. He 
went, at first, very often to see her, but 
it did her no good, and him as little. 
When she found she could not persuade 
him to take her home, she grew furious. 
She does not appear to suffer, and is 
seldom dangerous, though very destruc- 
tive. She will take a handkerchief, for 
instance, and pick it to pieces, thread 
by thread: her watch was found in a 
drawer not only taken apart, but with 
every little wheel and chain divided 
into the minutest parts, and that so 
carefully and neatly as to show that the 
employment must have occupied days.” 

““Have you an idea that she really 
knows anything of Dr. Cartwright’s 
murder ?”’ 

“Oh yes, without doubt she does. 
The physician says that the destruction 
of small things shows the form her mad- 
ness had taken, and that she had prob- 
ably instigated or planned the deed. I 
am going to pursue the matter cautious- 
ly, and see whether a case against Mr. 
Charlton can be made out. Her evi- 
dence, of course, cannot be taken, and 
her physician thinks she has never told 
the name of the one who is most impli- 
cated. Until the fall court is over, I 
shall have no time to attend to the mat- 
ter: at present I must content myself 
with closely observing Mr. Charlton’s 
conduct.” 

“Has Will Maury written to Laura’s 
family that she is in an asylum ?” 

“No. They seldom wrote to her, and 
do not seem at all interested in her 
whereabouts. If they mention her to 
me, I shall only say I saw them in the 
south of France. Good-night.” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE autumn passed pleasantly away. 
The two young ladies and Decatur went 
out a great deal to parties and concerts 
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and spent their mornings in riding or 
boating. It is needless to recount the 
admiration excited by the two pretty 
girls, so very opposite in appearance, 
while Henry watched closely to see if 
Decatur showed any preference for 
Irene. 

One cloudy afternoon toward the end 
of November he met them all three in 
a maple grove on the outskirts of the 
town, and stopped to inquire where they 
were going. 

“To the river,” said Irene. 

“T think we shall have rain, perhaps 
sleet, before night.” 

“IT don't,’”’ answered Decatur. “We 
are to have our boating race this even- 
ing, and I have been watching the 
weather all day.” 

Irene looked uncertain, but Decatur 
and Ellen seeming confident, she mere- 
ly asked, ‘Where are you going, Mr. 
Henry ?” 

“To visit a gentleman living about 
five miles beyond the ferry. You had 
all better put off your boating frolic for 
another day.” 

So saying, he gathered up his reins 
and drove on. The others stood still 
a few moments, discussing the question 
he had started. Impatient of the delay, 
Decatur exclaimed, ‘Oh, come on: we 
can start, and if it clouds up we can 
come back: who cares for a ducking ?” 

“IT say come on too,” said Ellen. 
“We are neither sugar nor salt, nor 
anybody’s honey.” 

And on they accordingly went. 

The point for which they were bound 
was nearly a mile from the town, but 
could be reached, by a little path through 
the woods, somewhat sooner than other- 
wise. It was a quiet, secluded place, 
and here Decatur had a row-boat. He 
and the young ladies had often rowed 
together, but lately he had introduced a 
novel amusement. He had had three 
canoes made, each too small to hold 
more than one person, and having 
taught Irene and Ellen how to paddle, 
had challenged them to a race. They 
had gone out once before for this pur- 
pose, but the girls were not in sufficient 
practice to compete with him in any de- 
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gree. Since then they had improved very 
much, and were anxious to display their 
proficiency. 

For more than three miles below their 
starting-point the river flowed gently 
and evenly, with a very winding course, 
but then began some natural obstruc- 
tions to navigation, greatly augmented 
by driftwood; so that at a certain clump 
of trees (which formed a miniature isl- 
and) the main current turned abruptly 
to the right, and became very rapid and 
dangerous. On the other side of this 
island the water was shallow, and the 
channel, if such it could be called, im- 
passable from logs and undergrowth so 
closely matted together as to give the 
island the appearance of a point of 
land extending out from the shore. 
Below this the stream again spread itself 
out, flowing freely for several miles. 

Our party reached the river, and, giv- 
ing no further thought to the weather, 
launched their canoes. After various 
delays the race began, in which all 
were so absorbed as not to observe the 
increasing darkness, until a flash of 
lightning, followed by a loud peal of 
thunder, awoke them to the fact that a 
storm was about to burst upon them. 
Hastily turning their tiny craft, they 
began pulling up stream with the wind 
against them and the water rippling 
around them. 

“Pull fast, girls! It is getting dark, 
and the rain will soon be upon us.” 

“Tam sotired!” said Irene. “Don’t 
go so fast: I can scarcely see you.” 

“Don’t give up: paddle hard and 
keep talking, so that we may know we 
are together.” 

It would have been easy for Decatur 
to get back before the rain began to 
fall. But the girls soon grew fatigued 
with their unaccustomed exertions, and 
Irene, who complained of feeling cold, 
fell gradually behind the others. Sud- 
denly she called out, “Oh help me, De- 
catur! I’ve lost my paddle.” 

Her companions heard this exclama- 
tion with horror. It was already quite 
dark, the rain falling slowly, mixed with 
sleet, and they were still nearly a mile 
from the landing-place. Some time 
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was taken up in useless questions and 
expressions of regret and dismay, Irene 
bitterly deploring her awkwardness and 
the trouble she was giving. 

Decatur at last essayed to go back 
and seek for the paddle, but in the con- 
fusion all three got separated. Ellen’s 
loud screams soon guided Decatur back 
to her, but their joint efforts to find 
Irene were unavailing: they called her 
name, but no answer came. 

“What shall we do, Ellen?” asked 
Decatur. It was the first time he had 
ever thus addressed her. 

“TI don’t know. Poor Irene! how 
frightened she must be! Irene! Irene!”’ 

At length Decatur said, desponding- 
ly, “We can do her no good here, El- 
len: let us go ashore and return to town 
for help.” 

They did what they should have done 
at first—made for the shore at the near- 
est point. Leaving the canoes to float 
at random, they started on a half run 
toward the town. The rain and sleet 
were falling fast, but fortunately there 
was very little wind. When they came 


to Mrs. Stone’s, Ellen went in, while 
Decatur continued his course, and soon 
collected a number of people to go in 
search of the lost girl. 

The news spread fast in all directions. 
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“If she has gone to the ‘ obstructions, 
observed one of those who were com- 
menting on it, “she is drowned: no 
chance for her in that current.” “It 
may be,’’ remarked another, “that the 
canoe has drifted ashore at one of the 
sharp turns of the crooked river. Any- 
way, she'll be frozen if she is out much 
longer in this weather.” 

Meanwhile a party of young men had 
followed Decatur back to the river with 
lanterns. He had got out his large 
boat, which in a few seconds was filled 

_ with a.crew whose powerful strokes sent 
it rapidly down the river, while his other 
companions walked along the bank, 
searching carefully. 

Soon after the news had been spread 
through the town, Henry Stone, having 
hurried through his visit, reached the 
ferry on his way home. The ferry was 
a long distance below the point known 
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as the “obstructions.” The “flat’’ hap- 
pened to be on the town side of the 
river, and while waiting for it he ob- 
served a man, commonly known by his 
Christian name of Jasper, talking earn- 
estly with the ferryman. As they near- 
ed him he heard the ferryman exclaim, 
“She’s drowned: what could have saved 
her?” 

As Jasper jumped ashore, Henry 
caught him by the arm, demanding 
what had happened. 

“Oh, Mr. Stone, is it you?” asked the 
man. 

“Yes. Tell me instantly what has 
happened.” 

“I know nothin’, but they tells me to 
come to the ferry and see if a little 
canoe had floated down.” 

“Was Miss Irene Williams said to 
have been in the canoe ?” 

The question was too imperatively 
put to admit of any evasion, and Jas- 
per, more loth than his “betters” some- 
times are to communicate painful news, 
stammered out a reluctant “ Yes.” 

By close questioning, Mr. Stone learn- 
ed the particulars of the accident, and 
it did not take him long to decide upon 
his course. 

He got the ferryman’s skiff and a 
lantern, and began rowing up the river, 
while Jasper drove the buggy up the 
bank on the town side. Henry kept 
near the right bank, meeting the cur- 
rent: as he neared the “obstructions” 
his progress became more and more 
impeded by darkness and the increased 
swiftness of the stream. 

He kept a good lookout, and was 
sure no canoe had passed him floating 
in the strong current, and his hopes be- 
gan to rise, but he shuddered at every 
sound. 

When he reached the “ obstructions ”’ 
he was in doubt how to proceed. It 
would be useless to attempt going round 
the point, for the eddy was too strong 
to be stemmed by a man rowing up 
stream ; so, running his boat into the 
shallow water, he urged it forward until 
it stuck fast, and then abandoned it to 
continue his search on foot. 

He crossed in the mud and weeds to 

















“He sprang forward, and leaning across the boat threw the lantern’s rays into the 
hollow.” 


{Irene, page 73.] 
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the other side, where it was drier and 
firmer, from logs and timber having ac- 
cumulated here during successive years. 
Raising the lantern, he looked to the 
right and to the left, but the darkness 
prevented his seeing ten steps ahead. 
An impulse which he did not strive to 
resist decided him to return toward the 
right bank, and he had gone but a short 
distance when a canoe, lying on one 
side, met his ‘sight. It was drawn up 
between two logs, in a position which 
convinced him that it had not come 
there by accident. He had never seen 
these little boats of his brother’s, but he 
felt no doubt that this was one of them 
—the one of which he was in search. 
“Where was Irene?’ He shivered as 
he asked himself this question. If she 
had remained in the boat, she must by 
this time be frozen—dead! He did not 
call her or go farther, but stood for 
some moments rooted to the spot. Sud- 
denly, as a thought occurred to him, he 
sprang forward, and leaning across the 
boat threw the lantern’s rays into the 
hollow nook beyond. He had guessed 


right: the space was occupied by a form 
lying, or rather crouching, to shelter 
itself from the storm. 

He placed the lantern on the ground, 
and jumping over the canoe, knelt 
down beside the unconscious girl and 


clasped her to his heart. But a shud- 
dering cry burst from him as he felt 
how cold and lifeless her form lay in 
his arms. Her clothes, of a texture ill 
suited to such weather, were wet through 
and beginning to congeal. He pulled 
off his own half-drenched cloak, and 
having wrapped it around her, began 
to rub her hands. A gleam of hope 
shot across his mind as he remembered 
a flask of brandy which had been given 
him that evening as something very 
choice. He drew it from his coat-pocket 
and poured some of the liquor over her 
head. He was afraid to put it to her 
lips; but as the minutes passed, which 
in that awful suspense seemed hours, 
and she gave no signs of reviving, he 
at last saturated his handkerchief and 
pressed it to her half-parted lips. She 


shivered, choked, and, after struggling 
Vou. VII.—s 
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a few moments, opened her eyes. There 
was no expression of surprise in them 
—rather a look of expectation gratified. 
“Oh, Mr. Henry,” she said in her usual 
soft and quiet tone, “I knew you would 
come. I was sure you wouldn’t leave 
me here to perish.” 

If ever her voice had sounded like 
music in his ear, it was then. But he 
was too excited, too anxious, to reply. 
He set himself to think how he could 
get her home. 

“Trene,”’ he said at last, “if I leave 
you a moment, you won’t be afraid ?”” 

‘““No—only not for long, I am in such 
terrible pain.” 

He wrapped his cloak closer around 
her, and having placed her in the most 
sheltered position, started in search of 
Jasper, who was happily within hail, and 
who brought the buggy down to the 
bank. Some time was consumed in 
ascertaining the depth of the interven- 
ing water. The rain continued to fall, 
the wind was rising, and the darkness 
was almost impenetrable. Jasper waded 
in, lantern in hand, and expressed his 
belief that the stream was fordable, 
Then Henry raised Irene in his arms 
and bore her to the shore. She moaned 
several times, and was half insensible 
by the time he got her into the buggy 
and started for home, while Jasper con- 
tinued his course up the river on foot, 
to meet the exploring party and make 
the announcement that Miss Williams 
was safe. A loud cheer greeted the 
news, and soon collected the scattered 
members of the party. 

“Quite right!” remarked one of them: 
“Mr. Stone was the proper person to 
find her.” 

“How very romantic!” drawled out 
another. ‘I should not be surprised if 
there had been an understanding be- 
tween guardian and ward that she 
should get lost and he know where to 
find her.” 

“That's real ill-natured, Lawrence: 
she’s too young for such freaks.” 

They continued to joke until Decatur, 
who had stayed behind to secure his 
boat, joined the group, and noticing their 
high spirits, said, “Don’t laugh: it is 
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nothing to joke about. My brother 
will not easily forgive me. I can’t be- 
lieve all is as well as Jasper reports. 
Let us return to town.” 

“ All right! and when you have been 
home and convinced yourself that the 
fair one takes it as coolly as we do, 
come up to the club-room and join us 
in some egg-nogg, which will soon 
make you forget the ducking you have 
sustained in the cause of chivalry. Say, 
Decatur, didn’t it wash all the love out 
of your heart ?”’ 

He made no reply, but hastened to- 
ward home, where Henry had arrived 
before him. 

Mrs. Stone and Ellen had gone out to 
the side gate when they heard the 
buggy, to meet, as they supposed, Hen- 
ry returning from his visit—each dread- 
ing to tell of the accident, but both feel- 
ing that he must be informed at once. 
With a mixed feeling of relief and dread 
they saw him get out and lift Irene from 
the vehicle. She lay in his arms as if 


dead, and Ellen, supposing her to be so, 
gave venttoaloud scream. He carried 


his burden into the house, and seeing 
a large fire in the dining-room, went in 
there and laid her on the rug before the 
glowing grate. He called for various 
restoratives, and kept rubbing her hands, 
looking all the while so grave and stern 
that Ellen’s fright took a new turn. 

“T wonder,” she thought, “what he 
will say to Decatur? I wish I had 
stayed at home. Oh, if we had only 
come back after we met him! What 
will he do?” 

Mrs. Stone, who had regained her 
self-possession, and was aiding her 
stepson, said at last, “Nothing will do 
her any good while she has on these 
wet clothes. Henry, fetch her across 
the hall into my room, and Ellen and 
I will get her into bed while you go for 
the doctor.” 

He obeyed, and soon returned with 
a physician, to whom he gave a hurried 
account of what had happened, ending 
with inquiring what was to be feared. 

“Either congestion of the lungs or 
inflammatory rheumatism.” 

By midnight it was decided to be the 
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latter. Her sufferings were intense. 
Henry was sitting by the bedside when 
Decatur came in pale and excited. The 
two brothers were on opposite sides of 
the bed, but neither looked at the other. 
Mrs. Stone noticed it, and spoke kindly 
to the younger one. Irene too looked 
up at him, and when he bent over her © 
to say “ Forgive,”’ she replied, ‘Do not 
blame yourself: we were all in the 
wrong.” 

Decatur returned to the parlor, where 
Ellen Chester was. 

“Didn't I tell you he wouldn’t speak 
to you?” she exclaimed. ‘Indeed, he 
has scarcely spoken to a soul since he 
came home.” 

“He hasa right to be angry,” replied 
poor Decatur: “he never approved of 
our boating frolics. The other day he 
told me some mischief would come of 
them.” 

“Why didn’t he say that to Irene?” 
Ellen felt tempted to ask, but she re- 
frained, and only said, “Poor Irene! 
Do you think she suffers very much? 
Her face is dreadfully pale.” 

“Yes, and what I fear is, that she 
will never get over it. Oh, Ellen, why 
didn’t we come back when warned ?” 

After some further talk, Ellen left the 
room, saying she had always been afraid 
of Mr. Stone, and now she dreaded to go 
where he was. She lingered in the hall 
until Henry came out, and then went 
and stayed with her friend till morning. 

Decatur felt, as was natural, more 
remorse than Ellen, but it was not from 
this cause alone that he shrank from 
encountering his brother. His temper 
was hot and impetuous, and, though 
he could acknowledge to himself that 
Henry had “‘a right to be angry,” he yet 
knew that a very few words of reproach 
would be liable to drive him to some 
harsh recrimination. 

Henry, on the other hand, had re- 
frained from speaking until his excite- 
ment had subsided. He now walked 
up to his brother, and, holding out his 
hand, said, ‘Decatur, what has been 
done cannot be recalled, and regrets 
and reproaches are alike useless.” 

The answer was short, but manly and 
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unaffected: “I am sincerely sorry.” 
After a silence, Decatur said, “I was 
afraid you would never forgive me.” 

“Tam sorry you should have thought 
so hardly of me; but,” he added, “I have 
no hopes of her recovery.” 

“Oh, don’t say that, my brother! Do 
not say I am a murderer !”’ 

“Calm yourself, Decatur. It is best 
to be prepared for the worst. I have 
come to say this to you, and to add— 
for it will be very hard for me to give 
her up—that if in a moment of grief 
I lose self-control and reproach you, 
remember that I have assured you, in 
calm moments, that I entertain no feel- 
ing toward you but affection.” 


She did not die, but the days grew to 
weeks, the weeks to months, before she 
knew any cessation of pain. Dr. White 
visited her night and day, doing all that 
medical knowledge could suggest to 
allay her agony. 

Her patience was admirable : no mur- 
mur ever escaped her lips—only a low, 
continuous moaning whenever the fever 
rose and added its burning torture to the 
ceaseless pain. 


CHAPTER III. 


ELLEN CHESTER remained with her 
friend until the middle of January, and 
was untiring in her assiduous devotion. 
On the evening of the day she left, 
Henry was speaking of her to his ward, 
praising her kindness, and remarked 
she must have had a dull time while 
with them. 

“Yes: it was too bad I should be 
sick, for Ellen loves me so much she 
would seldom go out and leave me.” 

“It was more than unfortunate, but 
you have been the greater sufferer.” 

“Bodily, yes; but I do not care so 
for going out as she does. Did you 
like her, Mr. Henry ?” 

He was a little puzzled at the ques- 
tion, but answered, “ Yes; yet after that 
boating frolic I felt very hard toward 
her. I was ashamed to think as I did; 
so, when I found you liked to have her 





near you, I wrote to her mother, beg- 
ging she might remain longer.” 

“She used to say she was terribly 
afraid of you.” 

“Did she? I was not aware that any 
one was afraid of me.”’ 

“I don’t see why they should be: I'm 
sure I never was.” 

“I am glad to hear that: fear is the 
last feeling I should wish to inspire.” 

Irene turned her head from him, mur- 
muring, “Oh, I do wish I could goto . 
sleep once more free from pain !” 

“T hope you will now, before very 
long. You are improving: you have 
had no fever for three days.”’ 

““My hands have hurt me very much, 
and I can’t help fearing they will get 
bent. It is vain to think about it, I 
know, but I cannot help it.” 

“It is very natural,” was all he could 
say as he took the pretty hands held 
out to him, and rubbed them gently for 
a long time. 

Neither her hands nor any of her 
limbs became bent: remedies had been 
too promptly applied with a skillful 
hand, and she recovered entirely from 
the attack. 


The weary winter was at last gone, 
and spring nearly over, when Irene 
once more moved about the house, 
looking almost like the ghost of her 
former self, the roundness gone from 
her limbs and the color from her cheeks. 
The dark hair had grown very much, 
making her features more pale by the 
contrast, and deepening the pensive 
expression of her countenance. 

One morning, when breakfast was 
over, Mrs. Stone reminded the young 
gentlemen of a dinner-party to come off 
that day. 

“T had not forgotten it,” said Henry, 
“but it is impossible for me to go: it 
will be five o'clock before I can leave 
the court-house, and that is the dinner- 
hour, with ten miles to ride to reach the 
house.” 

“Then it is out of the question to ex- 
pect you. Irene, suppose I were to go: 
do you think you could get along by 
yourself for one day ?” 
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“Yes indeed, Mrs. Stone! Please do 
not remain on my account. I have an 
interesting book, and shall not mind 
being alone at all.” 

Henry glanced at her with a some- 
what keen look, and urged his step- 
mother to go. Mrs. Stone and Decatur 
accordingly went to the party, and 
Irene, after eating an early dinner, re- 
mained in the dining-room reading 
until the middle of the afternoon: she 
then went out on the side gallery. The 
‘ weather was lovely: the plants and 
flowers in the garden seemed inviting 
her to come and be with them. ‘Come 
into the garden, Maud,” she quoted 
with a sigh. “But no: I will be wiser 
than Maud—I’ll stay out of the garden.” 
Then, as she resumed her book, she 
murmured, with a half smile, ‘ There’s 
nobody waiting among the roses for me.” 

An hour before sundown Henry re- 
turned home, and immediately came to 
her. ‘Give me the book,” he said, 
taking a seat by her side: “I'll read to 
you.” He read in a clear voice until 
the shadows grew long and the air cool, 
when he closed the book and took her 


hand: “Come into the parlor, Irene: 
I am afraid you may take cold out here.” 
He led her in, and placing her on the 


sofa, sat down beside her. The room 
was already partially dark—only the 
outlines of objects could be seen. 

Irene proposed opening a window or 
lighting the lamp. 

. “There is light enough to talk by,” 

he replied, ‘“‘and I want you to tell me 
how you got lost: I have never fully 
understood it.” 

Whether this was but an opening to 
another topic of conversation was a 
question she did not ask herself. She 
proceeded simply to give him the in- 
formation he had asked her: “ While 
we were looking for my paddle we 
got separated : it was so dark we could 
not see each other at any distance. My 
boat, of course, kept floating down, and 
I heard Ellen screaming and begging 
Decatur to come back. He answered 
her, and passed close by me, rowing up, 
and continued to answer Ellen’s calls, 
while his voice grew fainter to me; and 
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I was too excited to call until I suppose 
there was a considerable distance be- 
tween us. I heard them when they 
called me, and knew that they were 
uneasy, which added to my terror; but 
I was so cold I could not answer loud 
enough to be heard. 

“Then all grew quiet and I no longer 
heard their voices. How terribly I felt! 
I knew then it was of no use to scream - 
—that there was no one to help me. 
Soon I felt that the boat moved faster— 
that the current was stronger. I sat up: 
before this I had been leaning down, 
hiding my face like a coward, and utter. 
ing a prayer half aloud. Decatur had 
often described the river to Ellen and 
me, and it came into my mind that my 
only chance lay in preventing the canoe 
from going to the right of the little 
island. I saw nothing until a willow 
limb struck the bow: it hung from the 
island banks. I caught it with both 
hands and pulled backward. I could 
just see the limbs and weeds around 
me, but I kept pulling and jerking at 
everything I could grasp, until I found 
the boat was still: then, by holding on 
to the little trees, I pushed it to the left. 
The next thing I knew it was free again, 
floating slowly, and in a few moments 
it struck the logs at the ‘ obstructions.’ 

“With the rope in my hand I jumped 
ashore, or rather into the darkness, fo1 
I had very little idea of where I was. 
I drew the canoe after me; for I did not 
like to have it lost. Then, as the sleet 
was falling, pelting me, I thought of 
turning it down for a shelter, for, being 
so small and light, I could manage it 
very well. Decatur had taught us a 
good deal about boats.” 

“You were very brave and very 
thoughtful.” Henry pressed the little 
hands between his. ‘Irene, do you 
remember what you said when you 
revived ?” 

“Something about you,” she replied 
frankly, “for I remember thinking only 
about you.” 

He passed his arm around her and 
drew her closer to his side: “Tell me, 
Irene, if you meant a@// your sweet voice 
implied that night ?” 
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“It is said that in dire extremities we 
say only what we feel.” 

These words, low spoken, thrilled his 
heart as none had ever done before. 
He pressed her hand to his lips, mur- 
muring, “ My worshiped idol! my beau- 
tiful flower! will you indeed be my 
‘heart’s-ease,’ sweet Irene ?” 

She did not answer, but suffered him 
to press on her lips the first kiss he had 
ever dared to imprint there. 

“Never before,” he said, “because I 
had not the right as a lover, and I could 
never kiss you innocently as your guard- 
ian. I have loved you long, dearest, 
but tried to hide it, and fear now I shall 
not have the approval of any one.” 

“Who is there to object ?”’ 

“Oh, you don’t know how the world 
will judge me. I shall be accused of 
having taken advantage of my position 
and relationship: you will be thought 
too young and inexperienced. The re- 
lationship, to be sure, is nothing: your 
mother was my uncle’s stepdaughter. 
She was a little older than myself, and 
married young. I was fifteen when she 


sent for me to be your sponsor: it 
pleased me, of course, as it might have 
done any other boy, and I took the 
vows, making all the promises she ex- 
acted without hesitation, but I did not 


see you again for ten years. Then she 
sent for me, when on her deathbed, and 
begged me to remember my promises. 
I had always loved her very much, and 
I heeded the directions she gave about 
you; all of which, I think I may say, 
have been fully carried out. That win- 
ter mother and I came to see you I 
felt, when I left you, that you were more 
to me than my cousin's daughter, and 
for that reason I went to Europe before 
you came home. I encouraged your 
going out, that you might meet others, 
and, if it were to be, love some one 
else. At last, that night decided me: 
I need not tell you what I suffered while 
rowing up the river—how I started at 
every sound, and feared to touch you 
when at last I discovered you. It re- 
vealed how much you were to me, and 
your words and conduct made me hope 
I was not indifferent to you. In all 
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those terrible nights that followed I 
would go, when I could, to your side 
and rub your hands, lingering and 
hoping some accident, some word, 
would betray you; but I was disap- 
pointed. I only discovered that my 
presence did not displease you. Oh, 
my sweet girl! you have kept your 
heart well locked; but Ido not com- 
plain: it is too great a treasure to be 
guarded carelessly.” 

Irene listened, too happy to speak 
except in reply to direct questions. 

“Irene, did you need the terrors of 
that night to learn your heart ?” 

“Yes.” 

“But you said then you knew I would 
come.” 

“When I thought I should die from 
cold before any one got to me, I tried 
to pray, to say I was willing to die, but 
I could not: I could see you looking 
sad, and the words were unsaid. Ah! 
we can’t even think an untruth, Mr. 
Henry, with death staring us in the 
face.” 

“Go on, dearest—tell me.” 

“Then I grew so cold, and I wished 
for you: I cried too. At last I became 
sleepy, and dreamt you came, calling 
me pet names, and that I was very 
happy.” 

“Enough, Irene! It makes you nerv- 
ous now to recall that night; and no 
wonder. Yes, I came, thank Heaven! 
and, if you say I may, I will remain to 
love and serve you all my life, my fair 
* queen of hearts.’ ”’ 

He waited a few minutes for a reply, 
but she made none, and he said again, 
“Tell me I may, dear Irene.” 

“If Isay you may, who shall say nay ? 
I think I am the one most interested.”’ - 

It grew dark inthe room. The house 
was wrapped in silence: no sound could 
be heard but the murmur of their low 
voices as they repeated to one another 
those words which have lost none of 
their old beauty and sweetness, though 
they have rolled down through the dis- 
cord of six thousand years—“I love 
you.” 

They were finally aroused by the 
house-servant coming through the hall 
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to close the front door, and talking to 
himself: ‘I wonder where Miss Irene 
be? She hasn’t rung for lights, and I 
don’t know if I must have supper or 
not.” 

“Have supper,” called out Henry: 
“bring it in and ring the bell: then we 
will come.” 

“Don’t you want a light in the par- 
lor, sir?” 

“Not till after tea.” 

“Let me go,” whispered Irene, “and 
attend to the table.”’ 

“No, I will not,” he replied, playfully. 
“Who cares what there is to eat ?” 

When the bell rang he led her in by 
the hand, and entertained her gayly 
during the meal, for fear the newness of 
their position would make her uncom- 
fortable in the presence of the servants. 

After tea they returned to the parlor, 
now brightly lighted: he read, while 
she leaned back ina large chair and 

_listened. When they heard the car- 
riage coming he got up and bent over 
her chair, for he noticed her change 
color: “I'll tell mother to-night. I did 
not mean to frighten you when I said 
no one will approve of my course. Be 
brave and queenly.”’ 

He hastened out and met the return- 
ed party. 

“Had a splendid time, Henry!"’ ex- 
claimed his brother. “Everybody was 
wishing for you, though: they did not 
seem to consider that I filled your place 
at all.” 

After they had reached the parlor and 
talked a while, Mrs. Stone went toward 
her bed-room. Henry followed her. 

““Mother,”’ he began, “I want to see 
you a moment.” 

“Come in: I am going to lay off my 
bonnet and wrappings. But why didn’t 
you send Irene to bed? She looks tired.” 

“T'll tell you, for it is of her I wish to 
speak ;” and he related what had oc- 
curred. Mrs. Stone listened in silence 
as she stood before her glass arranging 
her dress. 

“Is it wise?’ she asked as he con- 
cluded. 

“T can’t see that it is unwise,”’ he re- 
plied. “Have you no congratulations?” 
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She took a seat on the sofa and mo- 
tioned him to one beside her: then ask- 
ed, gravely, ‘Which is your first duty 
—her interest or your gratification ?” 

“There cannot be two opinions on 
that subject: her interest, assuredly.” 

“Do you think it will be furthered by 
marrying you ?” 

“If her happiness is my happiness, 
my pleasure and her interest become 
one and the same thing.” 

“Tt is an unsuitable marriage,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Stone, speaking more to 
herself than her stepson. 

“Tell me the objections.” 

“Too great a difference in your ages.” 

He remembered that there had been 
a greater between his father’s age and 
hers, but he answered, gently, “She is 
eighteen, and I am not thirty-three.” 

‘She is too young and inexperienced.” 

“T am willing to wait, if you think it 
advisable. Do you?” 

“Iam no advocate for long engage- 
ments.” 

He was silent. 

“Henry, she is very pretty, and might 
have made a brilliant match.”’ 

“Very true. A marriage with me will 
not be brilliant. I can give her only a 
comfortable home and devotion.” 

“TI can’t think that she loves you dis- 
interestedly.”’ 

“Why, mother, she is too honest and 
pure-hearted to dissemble.”’ 

“Yes, but does she know her own 
feelings ?”” 

“T think so.” 

Mrs. Stone did not like it, and very 
soon said so candidly. She left him, 
going to the dining-room for some tea, 
and he laid his head on the window-sill 
with the moonlight streaming over him. 
He was miserable. He had expected 
outsiders to censure him, but not his own 
family. His stepmother and he had been 
companions and confidential friends, 
and he knew that she had none but 
good motives in opposing him. Then 
he thought of the vow he had made to 
Irene’s mother to protect and care for 
her. He asked himself the question 
again and again, “Am I sacrificing 
her?’ and he wondered if it was only 
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his love that assured him he was not. 
He could not acknowledge it to be so: 
his was a steady devotion that had 
grown slowly and taken deep root. 
Yet now, as he was obliged to confess 
to himself, he was intoxicated with the 
thought of having realized the sweetest 
dream Hope had ever painted for him. 


During this time, Irene and Decatur 
had remained in the parlor. The latter 
soon noticed the prolonged absence of 
the other two, and asked where they 
had gone. Irene blushed crimson: she 
could not but know what detained them 
so long. 

“You know!” he exclaimed, quickly. 
“What's to pay now ?” 

It was impossible for Irene to equivo- 
cate, so she replied, “I know, but can- 
not tell.” 

“Can't? or won't?” 

“Both.” 

“I can guess; so you had better make 
a virtue of necessity, and tell me, for 
you will thereby make a friend, and it’s 
my opinion you will need one.” 

She looked up frightened: “Oh, De- 


catur, would you be my friend if I were 


to be your sister ?”’ 
“That I would!” he exclaimed, em- 


bracing and kissing her. “I knew 
Henry was after you, he was always 
in such a fever of anxiety about you; 
but if he don’t catch it to-night from 
the old lady, I’m mistaken.” 

Irene shivered and covered her face 
with her hands: “Does she not like me, 
Decatur? I love her very much, and I 
am very grateful for her kindness.” 

“Don’t know, but a storm is coming: 
that confab has lasted too long: it don’t 
take many words to tell of happiness. 
But stop crying: I'll stand by you and 
fight well for you, if only to show that 
I didn’t mean to run off and leave you 
to perish last winter.” 

“T never thought you did: I never 
felt hardly toward you.” 

“Hush! don’t talk about that: I can’t 
bear it. Kiss me again, and promise 
to come to me when you want a friend. 
I could scream, I’m so glad you love 
Henry. I wé//say, Hurrah!” 
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He went off to get his supper, which 
he was still boy enough to enjoy, what- 
ever might be going on. Irene thought . 
she would retire, for it was long past 
her usual time for doing so. She knew 
this would not be putting off her inter- 
view with Mrs. Stone, for she had slept 
in that lady’s room from the time she 
had first been ill. 

The dining-room door was closed, 
and she saw no one until she was in the 
chamber, when she discovered Henry. 
Her first inclination was to glide quickly 
out, but, on observing his bowed head 
and his whole attitude, expressive of 
perplexity and grief, her instinct told 
her that her place was at his side. 
Laying both hands on his head, she 
said, pleadingly, ‘“‘ What is it, darling ?” 
He did not reply, but the dear little 
hands were drawn down from his head, 
and he passed them caressingly over 
his face. ‘‘Won’t you tell me, Mr. 
Henry?” Still he did not answer, and 
she drew herself up, half playfully, half 
imperiously, and said, ““ You have called 
me your queen, and by the right you 
have thus given me I demand to know 
what has happened. You have no right 
to torture me with suspense.” 

She seemed indeed queenly in her 
pure girlish dignity, and he looked up at 
her with pride: “Irene, would you be 
willing to wait a few years ?” 

“If you think it best, yes. I am your 
ward, to be guided by you wazi7 we are 
married.”” There was a tone of arch- 
ness in this last speech, which was 
something new in Irene. 

“I am thinking of resigning the 
guardianship.” ; 

“To whom ?” 

“To Mrs. Stone.” 

She turned her head away and tried 
to withdraw her hands, but he held 
them firmly : “Don't leave me, Irene: 
I am troubled. God knows I meant to 
do right by you. Will you obey me if 
I ask a hard thing of you?” 

“Have I ever disobeyed you ?” 

“Never! Now listen. You shall not 
be bound by any promise to me: you 
are free to go and to act as you please, 
while I pledge my honor to you to be 
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and remain your plighted lover, never 
acknowledging my allegiance canceled 
except by your command.” 

“TI do not understand it,” she an- 
swered, doubtingly: “what is your 
object ?” 

“To satisfy mother that I have not 
taken advantage of my position, and 
that your love is not gratitude.” 

“And you are going to give me up to 
her ?” 

“T haven’t brought myself to say ‘I 
will,’ yet.” 

“Then please do not;” and she fell 
on her knees beside him. 

He sprang up and raised her in his 
arms: “You shall never have to ask 
me twice for anything. Give you up? 
No, I swear I will not, ‘queen of 
hearts.’”’ 

Mrs. Stone at that moment entered 
the room. “Henry,” she said, ‘it would 
have been advisable to leave this con- 
versation until to-morow: you have ex- 
cited her far too much already. Come, 
my dear, you must retire.” 

“Let me tell you,” said he, “what 
has been agreed on?” 

“Nothing to-night. To-morrow you 
will both be calmer and better able to 
talk. Come, Irene,’ she continued, 
kindly, taking her from Mr. Stone, who 
had kept his arm around her. “You 
certainly are not afraid I shall be un- 
kind to you.” 

As Henry left the room he saw his 
stepmother kiss her affectionately. 

“T will assist you to undress, Irene; 
then read to you if you wish, but not 
a thing shall you tell me until to- 
morrow.” 


IRENE. 
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It was late the next afternoon when 
Mr. Stone returned from his office. He 
met Mrs. Stone -in the hall, and asked 
where Irene was. 

“In my room. There is company in 
the parlor.” 

That did not stop him. He went to 
Irene, sent the maid out of the room 
and closed the door. ‘What has made 
you so nervous, Irene?” he asked as 
he drew a chair close to the couch. © 
“You are pale and half crying.” 

“Mrs. Stone and I have had a long 
talk. She was very kind, never blamed 
me, but said that under the peculiar 
circumstances it was her duty to ascer- 
tain positively if my happiness was de-- 
pendent on this marriage.” 

“What did she ask of you?” 

“She wants us to consent to an entire 
separation until the autumn, and says 
she will take me to the Virginia Springs, 
where I can see more of society. But 
I do not want to go: I have no taste 
for society. If we are contented, why 
should she be so exacting ?” 

“She is perfectly conscientious, and 
wishes to do the best for us both. I 
know it is hard, dearest,”’ and he press- 
ed his lips on hers to conceal his own 
emotion, “but you will go if I ask you 
to? I had intended, in any case, that 
you should travel this summer for your 
health; only I thought to have been 
sometimes with you. ‘Queen of hearts,’ 
you are not afraid to trust me ?” 

Tears prevented her answering, but 
he felt that she had full confidence in 
him, and he thanked her a thousand 
times in words of sweetest eloquence. 
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INDUSTRIAL EFFECTS OF THE WAR. 


INDUSTRIAL AND FINANCIAL EFFECTS OF THE WAR. 


T is proposed in this paper to ask at- 
tention to some considerations re- 
specting the industrial and financial in- 
fluences of the French and German war, 
suggested, in part, by recent personal 
observations in Great Britain, Germany, 
Belgium and Holland, and in part by a 
comparison of data collected from a 
variety of independent sources. 

On entering Germany in August last 
the most unobservant of travelers could 
hardly fail to be impressed with the 
fact that war, for the time being, had 
become the first and almost sole busi- 
ness of the nation, or, more properly, 
of the confederate Germanic states. In 
Rhenish and North-eastern Prussia pro- 
duction seemed to have been in a great 
degree arrested; few civilians were to 
be encountered, either upon the cars or 
at the hotels; while the transportation 
of merchandise by rail or boat, ex- 
cept for military purposes, was also ap- 
parently entirely suspended. Private 
letters written as late as the middle of 
October describe also this same condi- 
tion of affairs, and make mention of the 
difficulty of even finding a blacksmith 
to shoe a horse in many of the German 
villages; with the further incident that 
even the sextons had left their churches 
and gone to the actual war districts in 
the capacity of Krankentriger, or hos- 
pital attendants whose special duty is 
taking care of the dead. 

The opinion of German authorities, 
more competent to judge than a tran- 
sient observer, and since communicated 
to the writer, has been, however, to the 
effect that production is not really inter- 
rupted by reason of the war in Ger- 
many, as a whole, to a greater extent 
than ¢hirty per cent.; the interruption 
being greatest in Prussia proper, where 
the military conscription has been the 
most extensive, and least in the allied 
states, as Saxony and Bavaria, where a 
smaller proportion of the young, able- 
bodied men are drawn into the army ; 














and in the German states and “free 
cities’’ which, like Nassau and Frank- 
fort, have been incorporated with Prus- 
sia since 1866, and where the Prussian 
military laws have only been made ap- 
plicable to those who have become of 
age since the date of incorporation. 

In Holland and Belgium, although 
these countries have not engaged in 
actual war, the interruption of industry 
and of production, owing to the calling 
out or “mobilization” of a great portion 
of their military strength, and the gen- 
eral disturbance of commercial and in- 
dustrial relations with France and Ger- 
many, is probably nearly as great as in 
the latter country. Thus, for example, 
the greater part of the iron ore used in the 
Belgian furnaces is derived from mines 
in the district of Saarbruck; and since 
this district has become the scene of 
extensive military operations and rail- 
road occupation the supply has at times 
been entirely cut off. The same district 
supplies coal also to Switzerland, espe- 
cially for its cotton factories; and the 
interruption of supply by reason of the 
war has to a very considerable extent 
impaired the aggregate of manufactur- 
ing production in this country also. 

The districts of Saarbruck and Saar- 
Louis, are the districts, moreover, in 
Prussia in which the disturbance of in- 
dustry, mainly in coal and iron, has 
been by far the greatest. As an illus- 
tration of this, particular reference may 
be made to the iron-works of the Messrs. 
Stumm of Neuenkirchen in the district 
of Saarbruck, which are well known as 
among the most extensive in Germany, 
and which, previous to the breaking 
out of the war, alone furnished employ- 
ment to nearly ten thousand workmen. 
In September, however, the whole num- 
ber employed was reported at only two 
hundred and fifty, the majority of the 
remainder, including one of the pro- 
prietors of the establishment, having 
been called into military service. 
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Again: the general effect of the inter- 
ruption of industry in Germany by rea- 
son of the war may be inferred from the 
earnest appeals that have recently been 
made to the charity of all Germans in 
behalf of the working population of 
Rhenish Prussia, Hanover, Baden and 
Hesse especially. One of these appeals 
brought to our notice, under date of 
September 28, uses the following lan- 
guage: “The towns in these districts 
are crowded with helpless women and 
children, coming in to beg for bread; 
the fields are left untilled: the villages 
are swept clean of food; while the prices 
of all the necessaries of life have gone 
up threefold.” At a period as early as 
the last week in August the appearance 
in every German city, town or hamlet 
of considerable numbers of men in uni- 
form hobbling upon crutches, or with 
their arms or heads bandaged, testified 
most eloquently to the terrible results 
of the recent battles; while at the rail- 
way stations, or in the vicinity of the 
rooms or buildings appropriated for use 
as hospitals, the spectacle of women 
clad in mourning or weeping bitterly 
was not by any means unfrequent. 
There is also reason to believe, owing 
to the practice of grouping the local or 
district conscriptions into companies, 
battalions or regiments by themselves, 
that the almost entire destruction in 
some instances of such military integrals 
has been equivalent to the destruction 
of almost all the young, able-bodied 
men of certain small towns and villages. 
And as regards the comparative losses 
of the two armies, the opinions express- 
ed to the writer by numbers of Prussian 
officers who were wounded in the bat- 
tles before Metz were almost uniformly 
to the effect that the losses of the Prus- 
sians were greater than those of the 
French, inasmuch as the former were 
nearly always the attacking party, 
while their opponents, until routed, 
fought under cover or behind buildings, 
hedges or entrenchments. 

But, however great may have been 
the interruption or diversion of industry 
in Germany, the interruption and diver- 
sion in France must undoubtedly have 
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been much greater. In fact, through- 
out a great part of North-eastern France 
there has been not only a suspension 
of production, but also, to a great ex- 
tent, a destruction of.the means of pro- 
duction, both in the form of money 
capital and of implements—. ¢., build- 
ings, tools, animals, etc. In the whole 
of this district there has been no im- 
portant production in any of the great . 
cotton, woolen or leather industries 
since the middle of July; while the 
yearly product of agriculture, with all 
previous accumulations and stock, has, 
been undoubtedly in great part con- 
sumed by the military forces or the 
unemployed people. 

Of the number of persons in this 
section of France who have, by rea- 
son of the war, been deprived of em- 
ployment, and consequently of the 
means of livelihood, some idea may be 
formed from the following statistics re- 
specting places well known to have 
been the scene of active military opera- 
tions. In Sedan and its immediate vi- 
cinity there were employed, previous to 
the war, in the woolen industry alone, 
fifteen thousand workmen; in Rheims 
and the adjacent districts, sixty-two 
thousand; at Orleans, in woolen, cotton 
and hosiery, thirty thousand; in St. 
Quentin and the vicinity, in the manu- 
facture of cotton, seventy-five thousand ; 
at Strasburg, in various mechanical in- 
dustries, fifty thousand; at Nancy, 
twenty thousand; at Metz, twenty-five 
thousand; at Orleans, thirty thousand ; 
while in Paris the number of persons 
engaged in manufacturing industries 
has been estimated at not less than five 
hundred thousand.* 


*In the decree of the governmen’ ut Paris, dated 
September 30th, the declaration is made ‘that the 
investment of the capital has interrupted commercial 
relations, suspended labor, and thereby dried up the 
sources of wages and of revenues ;’”’ and that conse- 
quently “citizens who devote themselves entirely to 
the defence of the country must be provisionally pro- 
tected against ruinous and useless proceedings.” 
Accordingly, ‘‘a delay of three months in payment 
of the rent falling due October 1st, and of the quar- 
ters previously due remaining unpaid,”’ is granted to 
tenants in the department of the Seine who may de- 
clare that they have need of it; and tenants of fur- 
nished lodgings are allowed the same delay for ‘‘ the 
current rent due.” This decree, it will be observed, 
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As an example of great branches of in- 
dustry which for the time being may be 
regarded as wholly destroyed in France, 
that of the manufacture of kid gloves 
may be particularly referred to. This 
industry, although having its centre 
nominally in Paris, is really distributed 
over the whole of, Northern France, 
and affords occupation to a large num- 
ber of people in widely distant localities. 
Thus, the skins, a large number of 
which are imported from Italy, Switzer- 
land and Germany, are tanned and 
dressed at Besancon, Beauvais, Luné- 
ville and a multitude of other places, 
and then sent to Paris, where the gloves, 
after being cut to pattern, are distrib- 
uted throughout the provinces to be 
sewed by women, who work at their 
homes. It is thus obvious that with all 
means of intercommunication and trans- 
port broken up or prevented between 
Paris and the provinces, this industry 
must of necessity be brought to a com- 
plete stand-still, even though the export 
demand continues unabated and the 
price in foreign countries becomes 
greatly augmented. 

Two other reported circumstances, 
illustrative of the condition of French 
industry, are also worthy of notice. The 
first is, that before the evacuation of 
Alsace and the Vosges by the French, 
the military commander of these dis- 
tricts officially ordered that all work- 
shops and factories should be closed; 
the second, that a manufacturer of Mul- 
house having, in spite of great difficul- 
ties, made arrangements for getting cot- 
ton from Switzerland in October, so as 
to give occupation to his factory opera- 
tives, received a rude order from the 
government at Tours to give up his pro- 
ject, for the assigned reason that ‘it 
was the duty of the men at Mulhouse 
to fight and not to work.” Now, in the 
case of all these people deprived of 
employment, it must be remembered 
that while ceasing to be producers they 
have not ceased to be consumers, and 
takes small account of the interest of landlords, and 
must fall very hard on that considerable portion of 
the Parisian population whose sole source of main- 
tenance is derived from the renting of furnished 
lodgings. 
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therefore to a corresponding extent des- 
troyers of capital accumulated as the 
result of previous labor, except so far 
as their ability to consume has become 
impaired either through lack of supplies 
or deficiency of means wkerewith the 
supplies, greatly enhanced in price by 
reason of scarcity, may be purchased. 
Unfortunately, both means and supplies 
—which among the working-classes of 
Europe are never, even in the most 
prosperous times, in any great excess— 
are now known to be wanting to such 
an extent that the inhabitants of whole 
districts are actually threatened with 
destruction by starvation. Thus, the 
recent appeal of a committee formed 
for the relief of the peasantry in an 
arrondissement of Sedan states that in 
the department of Ardennes alone there 
were on the Ist of October not less than 
two hundred thousand persons in the 
condition of the utmost misery; and in 
Lorraine the number in want of imme- 
diate aid was said to be even greater. 
“Skilled workmen in the manufacturing 
towns, especially those devoted to the 
woolen industry,’ says the report of the 
Sedan committee, “who formerly gained 
from five to ten francs per day, are now 
glad to earn ten or twenty sous by any 
jobs in which the municipality can em- 
ploy them; which sum they instantly 
spend in buying a little bread. Persons 
who were in comparatively easy circum- 
stances are, we are assured, absolutely 
reduced to begging for food. The most 
immediate want is food—bread, bis- 
cuit, potatoes, bacon and coffee.” 

And even in those portions of North- 
ern France farther removed from the 
scenes of actual conflict the condition 
of industry is represented as most de- 
plorable. ‘I was greatly struck,” writes 
Doctor Russell to the London Zzmes, 
“throughout my long course at the des- 
olate appearance of Normandy. Those 
extensive plains about Rouen, which 
are generally peopled with herds of 
oxen thick as daisies in a meadow, 
showed now only a very few, just 
enough for the immediate reserve of a 
large city. Farther on, among the rich, 
beautiful meadows of Normandy, three 
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or four bullocks or cows were quite a 
rare sight; and literally I only saw ten 
flocks of sheep in all the distance be- 
tween Rouen and Alengon.” 

As an illustration of individual suffer- 
ing and loss among the French peas- 
antry, a friend who has visited the bat- 
tle-fields of Woerth and Forbach relates 
that he met in one of the half-ruined 
and desolated villages of that district 
an old woman, belonging apparently 
to the better class of the rural popula- 
tion. Her simple story was to this 
effect: That in July last she was the 
owner of a cottage, clothes and furni- 
ture, two cows, a pig, some fowls, suf- 
ficient flour and meal to last until the 
next year’s harvest, and a little money. 
Since then, in the military operations, 
her cottage had been burnt, and her 
clothes, furniture and little store of 
money destroyed with it, while the 
cows, pigs and poultry had all been 
appropriated ; leaving the poor old crea- 
ture at the age of seventy or more, after 
having once acquired a comparative 
competence, to commence again the 
struggle for life, with little hope of aid 
or charity from her friends and neigh- 
bors, for the reason that all, through 
similar disasters, had become as im- 
poverished as herself. 

Such a partial and incomplete review 
of the material effect of the war on the 
population of the two great countries, 
France and Germany, numbering in the 
aggregate nearly eighty millions, nat- 
urally suggests the further inquiry as to 
the influences of the war, immediate or 
prospective, upon the progress and pros- 
perity of other nations, or upon man- 
kind in general. And to this there can 
be but the one answer which the ex- 
perience of other days and of other con- 
flicts has again and again presented— 
viz.: that of all the calamities with which 
mankind are from time to time afflicted; 


there are none so disastrous as war and. 


its invariable accompaniments. 

It was an old idea, which formed the 
basis of much of the policy of nations 
and statesmen in days gone by, and 
which still embodies itself in many of 
the existing prejudices of modern times, 





that what is one nation’s or individ- 
ual’s gain or loss must be the measure 
of the loss or gain of some other; and, 
even more, it was held that some nation 
or individual must be made to lose in 
order that some others may profit. In 
fact, during the whole of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries the lead- 
ing political philosophers and states- 
men of England and France did not 
hesitate to declare that a general and 
devastating war between other nations 
was desirable as a means of increasing 
the trade and commerce of their own. 
The poet laureate of England was not 
ashamed to begin one of his noblest 
poems by invoking the thunders of war 
upon Holland for the sole purpose of 
reducing her commercial prosperity 
(Dryden’s Annus Mirabilis, 1666); and 
in 1743 an eminent statesman of Eng- 
land declared in the House of Lords 
that “if our wealth is diminished, it is 
time to ruin the commerce of that na- 
tion (Holland) which has driven us 
from the markets of the Continent, by 
sweeping the seas of their ships and by 
blockading their ports’’—a declaration 
which in heathenism and barbarism 
finds, we are ashamed to say, a coun- 
terpart in our own day in the recent re- 
peated public assertion of the leader of a 
school of American economists, that the 
best possible thing which in the last half 
of the nineteenth century could happen 
to the United States would be the occur- 
rence of a seven years’ war with Great 
Britain. How closely, however, such 
principles were lived up to in old times 
is further exemplified in the treaty of 
Utrecht in 1713, which provided that 
one of the best harbors of France, that 
of Dunkirk, should be filled up and for 
ever destroyed, and which forbade the 
citizens of Antwerp to use the deep wa- 


‘ter that flowed close by their walls for 


purposes of navigation. How closely 
they are lived up to in modern times is 
proved by the fact that the leading idea 
which to-day forms the basis of the 
whole financial policy of the United 
States is, that the wealth and prosperity 
of the country may be increased and 
developed by the maintenance of taxa- 
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tion, which is always, under every con- 
dition, an act of deprivation and ob- 
struction. 

By the disciples of such a philosophy, 
whether they belong to the old school 
or new, a war like that between France 
and Germany, which, by destroying or 
interrupting the industry of the two 
countries, gives opportunity and stimu- 
lus to the industry of some other, must 
be regarded as in some sense a benefit ; 
just as upon a smaller scale the loss of 
a ship at sea with a rich cargo, the de- 
struction by fire of a block of stores 
filled with merchandise, or, to come 
down still lower, the breaking of all the 
windows of a town by a hail-storm, is 
often popularly regarded, and spoken 
of, as being good for trade. 

Now, it is very true that when ships 
are wrecked, goods burned up and win- 
dows broken some branches of industry 
must for the time being be stimulated to 
replace or restore the articles destroyed ; 
but it is equally true that the ships, goods 
and windows in question represented a 
portion of the general wealth or capital, 
the product of much previous labor, 
which, if it had not been destroyed, 
would have remained to stimulate the 
production of some other objects or 
articles of industry; for mankind in 
general do not accumulate for the mere 
sake of accumulation, but in order to 
use, either by themselves or through 
others. Labor can indeed replace the 
ships, goods and windows, but the own- 
ers of what has been thus used up to 
no profit must, in order to pay for their 
losses, retrench in some other outlay, 
which would have afforded benefit to 
other producers or other consumers. It 
is a principle of political economy, 
which no one at the present day would 
think of disputing, that accumulation 
or capital is absolutely essential to the 
profitable employment of labor and the 
progress of civilization, and that the 
greater the accumulation, the greater 
the extent of the opportunity for profit- 
able employment, and the greater the 
abundance of what mankind need or 
wish. Whenever capital is destroyed, 
therefore, unnecessarily and without 
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profit, industry and trade generally are 
injured to the extent and measure of 
that destruction. And the only differ- 
ence of pecuniary result between the 
effect of shipwreck, fire or storm, and 
the effect of war, is, that the latter, as 
compared with the former, absorbs capi- 
tal for the maintenance of labor, trade 
and commerce in the proportion of a 
million to a hundred. 

To carry out the argument to the 
fullest extent, it is only necessary to 
suppose the energy of production to be 
continually arrested by the continuance 
of war or the occurrence of disaster 
from natural causes. The end would 
evidently be, that consumption would 
sooner or later exceed production, and 
civilization and mankind would go 
down together. 

It may seem unnecessary to have en- 
tered into such an extended argument 
to prove what are apparently self-evi- 
dent propositions, but their truth has 
nevertheless been at times formally de- 
nied by speculative writers—such, for 
example, as Rousseau—and, what is 
still more important, is practically de- 
nied to-day by the conduct of both na- 
tions and individuals in their financial] 
and business transactions. 

Whether the remote and long-con. 
tinued influence of former great Euro. 
pean wars has ever been made the sub- 
ject of extended investigation cannot 
be affirmed; but certain it is that no 
more important or interesting contribu- 
tion could be made to the history of 
social science or political economy ; and 
it is also certain that such influences 
admit of being easily traced long after 
all physical evidences of the actual con- 
flict and the actors themselves have 
passed away. Thus it has been stated 
during the present year, by one of the 


‘leading economists of Europe, that the 


effects of the terrible “Thirty Years’ 
War” which devastated Germany from 
1618 to 1648 are yet to be distinctly re- 
cognized; the population and the pro- 
ductions of certain cities and districts 
which were then ravaged being actually 
less at the present time than they were 
two hundred and fifty years ago. And 
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of our great war, which closed in the 
spring of 1865, if we measure its remote 
industrial influences by the continuance 
of the debt and taxation which it occa- 
sioned, the period of such influence will 
not probably be less than the remainder 
of the present century ; while the direct 
and immediate influence is shown by a 
great variety of economic facts, one of 
the most significant of which is, that the 
amount of cotton cloth consumed in the 
United States during the year 1869, with 
forty millions of population, was less, 
if measured in pounds, than it was in 
the year 1859, with a population of 
thirty millions. 

As regards the influence of the pres- 
ent war on the industry and develop- 
ment of countries not engaged in it, all 
the evidence thus far available fully 
confirms the truth we have before enun- 
ciated—viz.: that whenever and where- 
ever there is an unnecessary and un- 
profitable destruction of capital avail- 
able for the maintenance of industry, 
which capital labor has previously pro- 
duced, industry, trade and commerce 
generally must be injured to the extent 
of such destruction. 

Coming down to particulars, we find 
that the effect of the war upon cotton 
and the cotton manufacture has been 
to almost entirely stop the British ex- 
port to two of the chief European mar- 
kets of yarns and goods; the total an- 
nual exportation of which for the last 
few years has been over thirty million 
pounds of yarn and one hundred and 
five million yards of cloth. The ex- 
portation of raw cotton also to the con- 
tinent of Europe from Liverpool and 
the American ports has greatly dimin- 
ished, and in place of it a reverse move- 
ment has to some extent taken place ; 
one hundred and eighty thousand bales 
of cotton in store at Havre, France, for 
the use of French manufacturers, hav- 
ing been mainly reshipped to Liverpool. 
The diminished consumption of raw 
cotton on the Continent for the year, in 
consequence of the war, is variously esti- 
mated at from three hundred thousand 
to five hundred thousand bales. Under 
such circumstances, with an increase 
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of product in the United States and an 
average crop in India, the price of raw 
cotton has since midsummer steadily 
tended downward, occasioning to the 
producers in the United States a loss 
which is likely to far more than offset 
any realized or prospective gains to the 
country from any increased demand for 
breadstuffs and provisions. 

Another significant illustration of the 
effect of the war upon general industry 
is to be found in the statistics of the ex- 
port of coal from Great Britain to Ger- 
many. Thus the export to Prussia, 
which was 78,655 tons in August, 1869, 
ran down to 492 tons in August, 1870; 
while the export to the Hanse Towns 
fell off during the same period from 
75,743 tons to 18,798. The export of 
gunpowder from Great Britain, contrary 
to what might have been expected, 
shows a decline for the month of Au- 
gust, 1870, as compared with August, 
1869; while of small arms only 15,999 
were exported in August, 1870, as com- 
pared with 40,509 for August, 1868. 

The war would also appear to have 
occasioned a large decrease in the de- 
mand for cértain staple articles of food. 
Thus the Continental demand for the 
product of the Scotch herring fisheries 
was reported in September to have fall- 
en off to the extent of more than three- 
fifths, occasioning much loss and pos- 
sible suffering among a class of laborers 
whose means of support under any cir- 
cumstances are generally regarded as 
limited and precarious. In a country 
even so remote as Newfoundland the 
effect of the war has been also most ap- 
parent; for although the catch of fish 
along the shores of that island and of 
Labrador has been good, yet the usual 
European demand for the same has 
been very small, even at reduced prices; 
and this, too, not only in the south of 
France, but in Spain, Portugal and 
Italy. 

In still another department of industry 
—the publication and printing of books 
—the American Booksellers’ Guide, in 
its review of the fall trade, thus reports : 
“The war in Europe has caused almost 
a complete cessation in the publishing 
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of books in both Germany and France. 
In England fewer books will be pub- 
lished, and there will be fewer books 
brought into competition with those of 
our own production. ‘ At the present mo- 
ment,’ says the London Pudlishers’ Cir- 
cular, ‘but for the so grave interruption 
and momentous crisis of the war, our 
booksellers would have been busy.... 
But it is to be doubted whether at any 
time within man’s memory the prospects 
of the book-trade were so dull and its 
performances so little.’” 

One branch of British industry has 
been abnormally stimulated for a some- 
what curious reason. Thus, the Local 
Trade Report of Birmingham, England, 
under date of October 15th, says: “The 
military buttonmakers of this city are 
in full activity, the declaration of the 
Prussian authorities of their determina- 
tion to shoot every French volunteer 
not in uniform having created an urgent 
demand for the Gallic buttons which 
constitute the chief distinction between 
civilian and military dress.” 

But the general effect of the war on 
British trade and the financial condition 
of Germany are alike well depicted by 
the London 7Z7zwes, which, in its trade 
review of October 17th, says: “Since 
the raising of the blockade of the North 
German ports there has been a partial 
revival of trade with that quarter, dz¢ 
as money payments are not to be had in 
Germany until the close of the war, only 
those firms which are able and willing 
to give indefinite credit, with propor- 
tionate risk, can profit by the market.” 

Now, it would seem that a country in 
which “money payment” for goods 
wanted or essential cannot be obtained 
by reason of a war, must be disturbed 
to its very centre, industrially and finan- 
cially, by the influence of that war. 

Several attempts by various authori- 
ties have been made, in both France 
and Germany, to estimate the aggregate 
of what may be called the direct war 
expenditure of the two nations from 
the breaking out of hostilities until Oc- 
tober; and although all such estimates 
must of necessity be wanting in any 
accurate basis of statistics, yet as ap- 
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proximations they are not unworthy of 
attention. In three of these estimates 
which have fallen under our notice, and 
profess to be carefully made up, the 
direct cost of the war to Germany is 
given at about one thousand millions 
of dollars. The direct cost to France 
is estimated at a similar figure, to which 
an equal sum is added to represent the 
destruction of property: in the latter 
country; the whole making an aggre- 
gate of three thousand millions.* But, 
whether we accept these estimates or 
not, it is not to be questioned that the 
expenditure account of the military 
operations, and the loss of capital from 
the destruction of property, have, taking 
time into consideration, been vast be- 
yond all precedent, and that if the aggre- 
gate has not yet reached the sum above 
named, it will probably have done so 
before the termination of hostilities. It 
cannot, furthermore, be doubted that 
the destruction or diversion from pro- 
duction of this vast amount of capital 
must also, for the present, greatly re- 
strict the growth of the two countries, 
impair the ability of their people to 
purchase and consume the products of 
other countries, and tend to raise the 
rate of interest throughout Europe. 
How war affects the growth of a state 
is strikingly illustrated by statistics de- 
rived from our own experience. Thus, 
in Massachusetts, one of the most pros- 
perous of the States of the Union, whose 


*The French Journal del Agriculture says, in 
speaking of the losses sustained by France, ‘ We 
cannot estimate at less than two hundred dollars a 
hectare (two and a half acres) the losses sustained by 
our agriculture in the invaded departments, if we 
reckon lost crops, stock carried off, work and seeding 
which cannot be done. These are the superficies of 
the seven departments at present ruined: Aube, 
609,000 hectares; Marne, 817,037 hectares; Upper 
Marne, 625,042 hectares; Meuse, 620,552 hectares; 
Meurthe, 608,922 hectares ; Moselle, 533,796 hectares ; 
Lower Rhine, 464,781 hectares; total, 4,278,134 hec- 
tares. Thus French agriculture has already lost above 
eight hundred millions of dollars in the invaded de- 
partments. These unexaggerated figures, neverthe- , 
less, give only a very incomplete idea of the losses 
superinduced by the war, for in them no allowance is 
made for men killed, Prussian requisitions, ruined 
fortunes, etc., etc. Among these etceteras I may 
mention the two hundred million dollar loan, which is 
rapidly melting. At the battle of Sedan alone the 
Germans captured ten thousand horses, worth at the 
least six hundred thousand dollars.”’ 
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population was fully occupied during 
the period of our war, the increase of 
population during the five years from 
1860 to 1865 was only 35,965—six out 
of the fourteen counties in the State ac- 
tually receding in population — while 
from 1865 to 1870, a period of peace, 
the population showed an _ increase 
(according to the census of 1870) of 
190,354. Now, if such was the influ- 
ence of war on the growth of a State 
like Massachusetts, whose industry was 
rather stimulated than depressed by the 
strife, and whose population was con- 
tinually reinforced by foreign immigra- 
tion, how must the same agency affect 
the growth of states like France and 
Germany, whose annual increment of 
population, even in the most prosperous 
years of peace, is very small, and from 
whose borders the tide of emigration 
flows continually ! 

The gross indebtedness of France at 
the commencement of hostilities is be- 
lieved to have amounted to $2,590,000,- 
ooo. With the exception of a single 
year, when there remained a balance 
of unexpended loans, owing to the ter- 
mination of the Crimean war six months 
sooner than was anticipated, the annual 
receipts of the Second Empire have 
never equaled its annual expenditures ; 
the average deficit being reported as 
equal to at least 415,000,000, or $75,- 
000,000, per annum; the estimated debt- 
tax, Zer capita, of the Empire for the 
last year being $2.14, as compared with 
$4.30 in Great Britain and about $3 
in the United States, the interest alone 
in the latter case being taken into 
account. 

It may be interesting to remark here 
that the actual condition of the French 
finances under the Empire has been 
less accurately known than that of al- 
most any other of the states of Europe, 
it having been seemingly the object of 
all the recent French ministers of 
finance to make up their annual budg- 
ets in such a way as to prevent alike 
their own people and the world outside 
from clearly knowing the extent and 
increase of the national liabilities. The 
distrust which such a course of proce- 











dure has naturally left upon the Euro- 
pean public mind was well: illustrated 
during the past summer by the circum- 
stance that when the English and Con- 
tinental journals began discussing what 
course the Bank of France, in view 
of present and prospective French re- 


verses, would adopt for the protection of ° 


the two hundred million dollars of bul- 
lion reported as in its vaults, the writer 
found that there was a general feeling 
of disbelief among London and German 
bankers that any such vast sum had 
ever been actually in the bank’s pos- 
session. 

But make such allowance as is ne- 
cessary for our lack of accurate infor: 
mation respecting the French finances, 
and allow further, as we must, that 
France has greatly increased her wealth, 
her commerce and her productiveness 
under the Second Empire, it is yet certain 
that, in view of her annual large treas- 
ury deficit, the evil day of financial, 
if not of civil, disaster to the nation 
could not have been indefinitely post- 
poned. In the spring of 1867, John 
Bright found himself side by side with 
M. Fould at one of the splendid mili- 
tary reviews given by the emperor in 
honor of the opening of the great Expo- 
sition ; and when the former, after com- 
menting on the evidence of excessive 
expenditure for military purposes thus 
presented before them, and also upon the 
regularity of the national deficit, finally 
asked the latter what would be the ulti- 
mate result of it all, the great minister 
of finance shrugged his shoulders with 
the significance which only a French- 
man is capable of giving to this gesture, 
and pithily replied, ‘The end is only a 
question of time and endurance.” 

Now, with the addition of the expenses 
of the war to the aggregate of previous 
liabilities, coupled with the money in- 
demnity which will probably be de- 
manded and enforced by Prussia, the 
national debt of France is certain to 
become not only the largest owed by 
any of the states of Europe, but the 
largest in all history, entailing a burden 
of interest, even under the most favor- 
able conditions of funding, of not less 
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than from one hundred and forty to 
one hundred and fifty millions of dol- 
lars per annum. How the nation with 
its diminished population, and possibly 
with diminished territory, together with 
a lessened ability to produce the various 
commodities that have heretofore con- 
tributed to the national wealth, can bear 
this enormous burden of debt and tax- 
ation, is a problem which French states- 
men and economists must find very 
difficult to answer. 

Austria, some years since, weighed 
down irremediably with debt, arbitrarily 
reduced the previously stipulated rate 
of interest on the evidences of its in- 
debtedness; but such a reduction in 
France, where the whole ante-war debt 
is held by its own citizens, and consti- 
tutes alike the savings bank and an ele- 
ment of support of nearly two millions 
of annuitants, would be a measure so 
fraught with calamity that no govern- 
ment that hoped for stability would ven- 
ture to propose it. 

Another result of the war will prob- 
ably be an increased hoarding of gold 
by the French rural population—a prac- 
tice to which, in the absence of savings 
banks and similar institutions, they 
have always been addicted, but from 
which in late years they have been 
somewhat dissuaded by the opportuni- 
ties for profitable investment which the 
prosperity of the state and the popular 
loans of the government have afforded. 
With a return of peace, the experiences 
of the war and a distrust of the future 
will probably revive the old popular 
tendency, and thus cause a continual 
absorption and withdrawal of the pre- 
cious metals from the channels of Eu- 
ropean trade and commerce. On the 
other hand, if France is driven to the 
use of legal-tender paper money, as she 
has already been locally and bids fair 
to be nationally, gold for another great 
state will become demonetized, and will 
tend to accumulate and be in greater 
supply in those nations or states which 
may retain or return to its use as the 
standard circulating medium—a condi- 
tion of affairs which may have an im- 


portant influence in facilitating the re- 
Vor. VII.—6 





turn to specie payments in the United 
States. 

It should here be remarked that not- 
withstanding the course of the United 
States in suspending specie payments 
some nine months after the outbreak 
of the rebellion was more severely 
criticised in France than elsewhere in 
Europe, yet the Bank of France, with 
the largest coin reserve ever accumu- 
lated anywhere, made haste to suspend 
almost upon the outbreak of hostilities. 
Gold and silver, as was to be expected, 
almost immediately disappeared from 
circulation; Bank-of-France notes fell 
to a discount; and as no notes for a less 
sum than twenty-five francs, or nearly 
five dollars, had ever been issued, the 
want of small change at once occasion- 
ed very great embarrassment, especially 
as the French people do not seem to 
have been as fertile in devising expedi- 
ents as were the people of the United 
States under similar circumstances. 
Gradually, however, the matter was 
taken in hand by various local authori- 
ties; cities, chambers of commerce, pri- 
vate banks and individuals issued their 
own paper, and in some instances man- 
ufactured coin; and finally, the gov- 
ernment at Tours (October 12th) de- 
creed the creation of treasury bills, but 
fixed their amount at one hundred 
francs, or multiples of that sum. But 
the currency in use in France to-day 
is as hopelessly confused and multi- 
farious as it is possible to imagine, and 
has contributed not a little to the dis- 
organization of the trade and industry 
of the country. 

In Prussia, although the losses of the 
nation from diminished population, sus- 
pended production and unproductive 
expenditures must be far greater than 
any possible indemnity which may be 
paid by France, the result of the war 
will not occasion any material derange- 
ment of the Prussian finances, inasmuch 
as the debt of Germany is not excessive, 
and the debt-tax previous to the war was 
only about 68 cents annually fer capita.* 

Another result of the war will be, 


* Duprey Baxter: “Essay on National Debts” 
—British A iation, E ic Section, 1870. 
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most undoubtedly, to put an end to all 
the expectations which our over-san- 
guine administrators—we will not say 
statesman and financiers — have in- 
dulged in, that the United States would 
be able to fund a considerable portion 
of its debt at a lower rate than five per 
cent. 
than that the rate of interest in Europe 
on all time-loans has of late, and es- 
pecially since the introduction of the 
United States war-stocks in foreign 
markets, been steadily rising. The ex- 
planation of this in a few words is, that 
there has been during the last ten years 
a greatly increased demand for money 
capital, growing out of the enormous 
military expenditures of the United 
States and other nations, as well as the 
great expenditures required to carry out 
numerous special industrial operations, 
such as the Pacific Railroad, the Suez 
Canal, and railroad constructions gen- 
erally in the United States, Canada, 
Russia and India. At the same time, 


the extension and use of railroads, 
steamships and telegraphs, by breaking 


down the barriers of nationalities, and 
by bringing people geographically re- 
mote into close communication with 
each other, have made the whole world 
one, and capital, everywhere freed from 
restraint, tends to a common rate, or in- 
terest, as water freed from confinement 
everywhere tends to a common level. 

Previous to the war no nation in Eu- 
rope or elsewhere could borrow in any 
foreign market at a lower rate of interest 
than five per cent. We use the term 
foreign market, for the only nations of 
Europe (Great Britain, France and Bel- 
gium) which have of late borrowed at a 
lower rate have borrowed in their own 
markets and of their own citizens; and 
of these three, Belgium has compara- 
tively no debt, and Great Britain is the 
monetary centre and reservoir of the 
whole commercial world. 

The popular mind is very apt to de- 
ceive itself as to the abundance and 
cheapness of money in Europe by the 
quotations of rates which are from time 
to time given as prevailing at London, 
Frankfort, Amsterdam and other money 
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No one thing is more certain 
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centres; but these quotations are the 
rates current for merely temporary loans 
—i.e., the very best paper on very short 
time — and afford no indications what- 
ever of the rate at which money can be 
borrowed in any large amount for any 
considerable length of time. Indeed, it 
is not unfrequent that the most unfavor- 
able time for negotiating state loans is 
when the nominal bank rate is the low: 
est; as is the case at the present time, 
when, with money over-abundant in 
London and Amsterdam, Prussia, with 
all its military success, finds it very diffi- 
cult to float an inconsiderable five per 
cent. loan at even twelve per cent. dis- 
count. The best European authority 
on this subject, the London Zcoxomist, 
estimates that the interest on a majority 
of the foreign and colonial stocks owned 
in Great Britain is equal to six or seven 
per cent.; and places the amount of 
them at not less a figure than five hun- 
dred and seventy million pounds, or 
two thousand eight hundred and fifty 
million dollars. The credit of Russia 
never stood higher in Europe than at 
present, and.all accounts represent that 
empire as developing in a manner that 
has no parallel in history except the case 
of the-United States; yet the Russian 
five per cents. can be bought to-day at 
less than go, while the certificates of Hol- 
land, whose financial soundness is not to 
be questioned, sell for 88. The course 
of the late loans negotiated by the Prus- 
sian government also indicates very sig- 
nificantly the recent rise in the price of 
money in Europe when required for 
state purposes. Thus, just previous to 
1860, Prussia was able to dispose freely 
of a five per cent. loan at par and a 
small premium (—-2 per cent.). After 
the Austrian and Danish wars, which 
brought to her large additions of terri- 
tory and national strength, she could 
not borrow at five per cent. at par, but 
sold her loans at a discount of four per 
cent.; while during the past summer 
and fall, as has been above mentioned, 
a new five per cent. loan offered at 88 
has not been fully taken. 

It seems therefore obvious that after 
the war, unless progress is to be arrested 
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in France and Germany, and the losses 
occasioned by the war in respect to 
the means and agencies of production 
are to be left unrepaired, capital, or 
money, will be in greater demand than 
before, and the tendency will be to an 
increase in the rates of interest. New 
loans in large amounts must be pressed 
upon the European markets; France 
must be a borrower to a large extent, 
Prussia to a smaller extent ; Italy, which 
has hitherto been saved from national 
bankruptcy mainly by French credit, 
must hereafter look elsewhere; while 
Russian railway construction loans, 
backed by the credit of the state, and 
now regarded in Germany with great 
favor, and held by many in equal esti- 
mation with the American Five-Twen- 
ties, will continue to be offered in large 
amounts. 

Now, the source of supply for these 
prospective loans must be mainly three: 
Ist, from floating capital, or capital not 
now permanently invested; 2d, from 
new capital derived from profits on busi- 
ness or previous investments; 3d, from 
a change in existing investments. And 
as to the proportion which these several 
sources are likely to furnish, the con- 
clusion would seem to be that, as the 
floating capital in Europe is not likely 
to be permanently diminished, and as 
the profits on business and investments 
have been generally impaired and much 
business capital destroyed by the war, a 
change of investments in Europe is not 
unlikely to occur under the stimulus of 
the higher rate of interest which must 
be offered to command the supplies of 
money needed. Whether United States 
Five-Twenty bonds will be among those 
investments likely to be thus affected 
cannot be predicted ; but this much may 
be affirmed with certainty, that no bond 
of the United States, or of any other state, 
bearing less than five per cent. interest 
can be sold in a foreign inarket after the 
war at any premium, and that to place 
any large amount of such securities at 
even par will be somewhat difficult. 
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The plan, therefore, first suggested, 
we believe, by the Hon. George Walker 
of Massachusetts, that the United States 
should now endeavor to refund only the 
oldest available portion of its debt—viz., 
the Five-Twenties of 1862—at five per 
cent., and be content with this effort for 
the present, would seem to be not only 
eminently judicious, but in fact the only 
thing at present, or in the immediate 
future, at all practicable. ‘‘Any other 
tentative measure,’’ to use the language 
of Mr. Walker, “which might prove 
impracticable, could only reflect on the 
wisdom of Congress, expose the gov- 
ernment to disappointment and mortifi- 
cation, and tend to the injury of the 
* public credit.” 

We have thus endeavored to present 
some of the results, present and pros- 
pective, of the French and German war. 
As one reflects upon them, and espe- 
cially as one recurs to our own great 
conflict so recently ended, and remem- 
bers that the money-cost a/one of that 
war stands represented by the ordinary 
labor of at least ‘wo millions of men 
working continuously for a period of 
nine years, what is to be thought of the 
conduct of those occupying high public 
position who popularly advise an ap- 
peal to the “dread arbitrament”’ on the 





occasion of every real or imagined na- 
tional grievance? Foreign jealousy 
and interference, Alabama claims and 
the right to catch fish between cer- 
tain headlands are entries of no small 
account on one side of the ledger; but 
when we come to place against these 
war and its results—life wasted, homes 
made desolate, hearts broken, capital 
destroyed, industry paralyzed, civiliza- 
tion arrested and Christianity practically 
denied—on which side stands the bal- 
ance? Were it rightly estimated, 
«« The warrior’s name would be a name abhorred, 
And every nation that should lift again 


Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Would wear for evermore the curse of Cain.” 


Davip A. WELLS. 
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ND so it was decided that we were 

to go to housekeeping in Rome. It 
was the 19th of November: we had ar- 
rived on the previous evening, and 
taken up our quarters in the Hotel 
d'Inghilterra, where we were very com- 
fortable, though the rooms were small 
and dark. Von ci é sole, but neither 
was there any trouble. This evening 
we were assembled in solemn conclave 
beneath the highest and most hospitable 
roof in Rome —a charming apartment 
when reached, with a view and a “log- 
gia :’’ we were taken possession of, and 
formally instructed that it was clearly 
our duty to go to housekeeping — that 
none of our friends could come to the 
hotel to drink tea when they knew they 
were all charged so muchacup! Every 
offer of help was made us, everything 
done for us: we only had to follow in- 
structions. 

And so it fell out that an apartment 
was taken, a servant engaged, and on 
the evening of the 24th, I, never before 
having inspected the premises, was con- 
veyed to No. 16 Quattre Fontane, stop- 
ping On the way at the English baker’s 
to engage bread, and at the grocer’s to 
purchase a pound of tea and one of 
sugar, having been informed that these 
were the only branches of the commissa- 
riat department to which it was needful 
that I should give my personal attention ; 
for from the beginning I had distinctly 
declined any housekeeping responsibil- 
ity, and having always been of the 
opinion that a well-regulated house 
ought to keep itself, here was a good 
opportunity to ventilate my theory. 
This view: of mine had furnished one 
of the arguments urged to induce me 
to consent to the undertaking. Who 
knew? I might have a “mission” to 
demonstrate to heavy-laden sisters how 
much trouble they took only to make 
themselves miserable, and to show them 
what a pleasant thing dilettante house- 
keeping might be made. 





The second Zzano Quattre Fontane 
had been taken for six months. There 
was a porter at the door, and a broad, 
clean stone staircase—two rather un- 
common advantages at Rome. The’ 
house was modern, the furniture per- 
fectly fresh and new. We entered a 
small vestibule: to the right was a nar- 
row passage leading to a large bed-room 
and dressing-room, and opposite them 
the kitchen, about twelve feet square, 
with a balcony looking into the yard, 
and a receptacle for wood and car- 
bone. Directly in front of the entrance 
was the dining-room, very nice: passing 
through that, was the drawing-room, 
salone, a very pretty room with gilt fur- 
niture covered with dark green velvet: 
everything in the room green and gold. 
On the pier-table between the windows 
stood a bright red flamingo, one “ bit of 
color,” and a very effective one. Be- 
tween the sa/one and the bed-room was 
a large, dark, windowless space, cur- 
tained off: this was to be the sleeping- 
room of the servant. Fires were already 
lit in all the rooms, sheets were airing, 
and trunks being accommodated to suit 
circumstances. Our new fadrona di 
casa was there, very voluble in Italian, 
and saying “Gia, gia,” to every remark 
made. Our sculptor had left his studio, 
where Cleopatra was in an embryo state, 
to assist us, and was doing his best to 
bring the padrona to a realizing sense 
of what she was expected to do, and 
of our privileges and _ prerogatives; 
while she was evidently trying to find 
some loophole which might keep her in 
the course of iniquity, injustice and 
plunder which she had laid down as 
her line of action toward forestier?. On 
the table in the parlor lay the written 
agreement between the mutual enemies; 
and after much talking, gesticulating, 
counting of dishes and spoons, investi- 
gation of different articles of furniture— 
she trying to find something to subtract, 
and we looking for deficiencies—it was 
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at last signed, and she was to call on 
the morrow to see if we had all we 
wanted. Then, feeling quite oppressed 
with so much Italian and business, we 
went out to tea, leaving everything at 
sixes and sevens, in the charge of an 
unknown woman who had been en- 
gaged for us. Thus far we were be- 
ginning very comfortably and in strict 
conformity with our principles—no re- 
sponsibility, nocare. After a charming 
evening at the Barberini Palace, next 
door to us, we came home and went 
calmly to bed, leaving to the morrow 
the evil thereof. 

We had thus started in life (Roman) 
with the intention of having only a 
donna di faccende — maid-of-all-work, 
in the vernacular—and our meals sent 
from the trattoria; but one day’s ex- 
perience showed us the fallacy of this 
view, and so Francesco became an in- 
tegral part of our establishment, remain- 
ing this winter and the next in our service 
as cook, waiter, footman, valet-de-cham- 
bre, maitre-d’hétel and everything else, 
and filling all these multifarious offices 
with zeal and alacrity, and with a sud- 
denness of transformation which was 
the most surprising part of all. We 
felt settled now for the winter, but our 
first difficulty was the language. I had 
studied “Italian with a Master,” had 
stumbled and dictionary-ed through 
Goldoni and J Promessi Sfost, and had 
read much Italian poetry; but none 
came to my aid now. Of the Gerusa- 
lemme 1 could only recall “ Succhi amari 
ingannato intante ei beve” as we sat 
down to breakfast; but there was no 
practical comfort here. We were rather 
crestfallen: the table was deficient in 
several articles. How could we express 
our wants when words were wanting 
also? Suddenly a bright light flashed 
over us. There was an insufficiency of 
spoons: holding one up, “Non bastan 
cinque,” quoting from Lucrezia Borgia 
(though her remark applied to coffins !) 
The difficulty was solved! the only 
trouble ended! We spoke in Italian 
opera, and Edgardo, Lucia and Gen- 
naro did the state some service, the 
great difficulty being to stop the quota- 
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tion at the right point, though Francesco 
would not have been at all discomposed 
at being addressed as “ Bel’alma inam- 
orata,’’ and Anunziata would have re- 
sponded with propriety to any impas- 
sioned remarks appropriated from Ed- 
gardo. They always seemed characters 
out of a play, and ready to assume any 
part. 

*Nunziata was tall, lean, elderly and 
cadaverous, with a gold-bead necklace 
round a very scraggy throat. Francesco 
was bright, active, young, black-eyed, 
and dramatic by nature. There were — 
constant passages-at-arms between the 
two, and they came. constantly before 
the high tribunal, explaining their diffi- 
culties and gesticulating in the most 
vehement way; ‘Nunziata always be- 
ginning, “Madre Santissima! vedete 
cara signora mia;”’ Francesco interrupt- 
ing, ‘Corpo di Bacco! signora mia.” 
They never varied this form, and ap- 
parently enjoyed these skirmishes where 
nobody was hurt; and I found the ad- 
vantage of not understanding the claims 
of the belligerents, being thus enabled 
to remain perfectly impartial. The 
padrona made frequent domiciliary 
visits, generally appearing upon the 
scene at a critical moment and crushing 
the combatants; while I stood by in 
mute admiration to see this stern Ro- 
man matron order both slaves off to 
instant execution, she standing in an 
attitude with outstretched arm, and the 
culprits walking away ; "Nunziata tearful 
and tremulous, Francesco with his head 
bent forward, exposing his neck to the 
axe, and his hands clasped behind him 
as if tied. 

The wood had a miraculous way of 
disappearing and burning out before its 
time. They said the Zortiere took his 
percentage of it before it came up stairs; 
so we set Francesco to watch the porter, 
and then the porter said ’Nunziata car- 
ried it home, till we came to the natural 
conclusion that they all helped them- 
selves. Oil, too, being cast upon the 
troubled waters, did not tend to smooth 
them. Francesco accounted for the 
short measure by saying that "Nunziata 
was partial to it with her bread: he him- 
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self always tasted it before pouring it 
into the lamp. This lamp had nearly 
proved a source of trouble with a neigh- 
bor al terzo piano, a countrywoman 
who also belonged to our padrona. 
That Roman matron had endeavored to 
convince us both that one extra lamp 
was sufficient for the two apartments ; 
but our neighbor had no idea of allowing 
her light to shine before other men, and, 
sending down, had seized it vz e¢ armis, 
leaving us in the dark as to her future in- 
tentions. Finding her invulnerable, the 
padrona sent us a new lamp for the 
salone by her husband, who placed it 
on the table with a sigh of despair, as 
if the light of his life had departed. We 
had heard of the downtrodden people 
of Europe, but this sad, depressed crea- 
ture was an incarnation of them all, 
looking as if he had passed his life 
“posing” in that character. He seemed 
incapable of speech, but followed his 
wife, ‘fetching and carrying” like a 
pointer dog, with a look of dumb en- 
treaty in his eyes, his head slightly on 
one side and the tip of his tongue pro- 
truding. We always felt a deep though 
unexpressed sympathy for this down- 
trodden one. . 

Our dinners were popular. Frances- 
co was such a capital cook: his ricotta 
puddings, uccelleni pies and cinghiale 
con agra dolce sauce were especially 
attractive. When only two friends were 
with us, Francesco cooked, arranged 
everything, and, flying into a coat, 
waited as if he had no concern what- 
ever with the culinary department; but 
he felt unequal to the occasion when 
our table gathered more around it. 
Then he suggested that he should be 
aided by the “‘servitore di un cardinale,” 
an amico suo who would be pleased (for 
a certain consideration) to lend his ser- 
vices for our benefit. Accordingly, the 
next day a giant announced “E in ta- 
vola, signora.”” What situation he may 
have held with distinction in the cardi- 
nal’s household I cannot say, but his 
mind had not grasped the first princi- 
ples of waiting as we understand them. 
He poured the water as if giving to 
drink in buckets, and handed the bread 
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after the manner of pitching hay into a 
manger, standing very far back and 
bending his immense length of body 
forward, apparently afraid that some of 
the party might kick. Francesco order- 
ed him about audibly, punched him, 
bullied him dreadfully, but he bore it 
all in the meekest, most uncomplaining 
way, as became a son of the Church. 
He never spoke save the formula, “= . 
in tavola.” We called him “Cardi- 
nal,” for his name was never heard. 
His wages were always paid him by 
Francesco in heavy rolls of baiocchi: 
why this form of filthy lucre was select- 
ed as a legal tender we never knew: it 
involved going out to get the change; 
but so it always was, and we never in- 
terfered. There may have been some 
political significance intended, some 
Papal allusion to Peter’s pence, or the 
cardinal his master may have exacted 
tithes, but we had no sure clew to the 
mystery. 

On one evening in the week we were 
“at home,” and our Italians took great 
pride in these “sere di societa,”’ as they 
called them. What gay, lively reunions 
they were! There were bread and but- 
ter, cakes and unlimited tea all the even- 
ing: the kettle with boiling water stood 
on the table ; everybody made tea, slop- 
ped and drank, and the capacity of 
some human stomachs for the Chinese 
herb was then first made manifest to my 
admiring eyes. Sometimes we were but 
five or six, sometimes over twenty : then 
some friend always lent us extra spoons, 
the regulation number in apartments 
being apparently but one dozen. All 
our friends were distinguished by the 
name of the house or street in which 
they lived, and la Signora Villa Negroni, 
il Signor della Piazza Mignanelli, Mada 
ma del Corso were duly announced. 
We found out that when they had been 
two months with us neither of our ser 
vants knew our names. 

So the tide flowed smoothly on until 
Christmas Day. Early in the morning 
we had gone to St. Peter’s, and then had 
some visits, returning home only to 
dress for dinner at the Villa Negroni, 
where we were to keep high holiday. 
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It is the custom in Rome for servants to 
accompany their masters to a party, and 
spend their evening in the ante-chamber 
of the friend’s apartment or house; so, 
when we were ready to depart, we found 
Francesco awaiting us; but, alas! he 
had been paying more than his cus- 
tomary devotions to his tutelary saint, 
and Bacchus had accepted his votary’s 
oblations. He started up confusedly as 
we appeared, and without any apparent 
motive seized a large glass lamp-shade 
and dropped it on the marble floor, 
where it crashed with a loud report, and 
then stood the image of despair, with 
hands clasped, in silent consternation, 
perfectly himself: the catastrophe had 
sobered him. Giuseppe, an austere vet- 
eran who was rented with the apartment, 
and was responsible for its belongings, 
seized the culprit and administered a 
severe reprimand: the Villa Negronis 
and ourselves at once commenced an 
Italian recitative, adapted on the spur 
of the moment from an opera—‘Che 
disgrazia! che disgrazia! Maladetto 
sia il giorno!” etc., etc. (where the sig- 
nor of the village has done some name- 
less deed, is discovered and all the peas- 
ants gather round and point at him, 
singing in chorus). A council was then 
held. The culprit, being interrogated, 
vowed by the Madonna and all the 
saints that it was an accident which 
should never happen again, pleading in 
excuse that this was il Natale (Christ- 
mas), and he had met an old friend, a 
tambore-majore Francese, who had 
taken him to an osteria, where they had 
drunk too much Rosolio. The Signor 
della Piazza Mignanelli, who had expe- 
rience, instructed us that we must be 
firm, and at least not forgive at once. 
‘Next day came the poor fellow bring- 
ing his wife to intercede for him: they 
*wept, they entreated, they knelt, kissed 
my hands; but discipline must be kept 
up, inquiries made, the affair investi- 
gated: if a first offence it should be 
pardoned. 

The dinner that day was calculated 
to melt a heartof stone. All the dishes 
we preferred were set before us: the 
poor prisoner on the rack waited at 
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table, expressing the acuteness of his 
sufferings by feeble moans and clasped 
hands, with penitential blows on his 
breast, “mea culpa,”. whenever he was 
opposite me. It was a very oppressive 
dinner to us all for various reasons. 
‘Nunziata had pranced through the 
piano all day in a state of conscious 
virtue and superiority which was very 
irritating : she looked down upon us all, 
deceived and deceiver, and was evi- 
dently prowling round now in expecta- 
tion of a crisis which would result in 
some way in her favor. At last the 
dessert came—a crema which was his 
capo d'opera, and which in happier days 
we had cordially praised. It tasted 
very oddly: I looked up inquiringly— 
“Corpo di Baccho! O scusatemi, sig- 
nora mia, ho scordate il zucchero!”” In 
his agony of mind he had forgotten the 
sugar! Now he felt that his crime was 
indeed unpardonable, and threw him- 
self into an attitude which was un- 
equaled in expression; but we could 
contain ourselves no longer, and laugh- 
ed immoderately. The culprit re- 
bounded: he felt himself forgiven. 
Words were not needed: he rejoiced, 
we felt the glow of a virtuous action, 
peace and harmony reigned through- 
out the piano. Next day the wife, Betta, 
came with a large bouquet to present 
in gratitude to the benedetta signora. 
The tambore-majore Francese was 
probably avoided for the future, for, ex- 
cept figuratively, Francesco called no 
more on Bacchus. 

But that pleasant winter passed as all 
pleasant things will, alas! and we wan- 
dered off to Paris, going immediately to 
housekeeping there. We went to the 
apartment engaged for us about mid- 
night, and were requested by the cui- 
siniére, as a personal favor, to breakfast 
next morning at a café near by—‘ Le 
Petit Moulin Rouge.” Our breakfast 
was served by an ancient, grizzly garcon, 
who, turning to me, said, either as warn- 
ing or as encouragement, ‘ Madame sait 
que nous sommes historiques? toute la 
galanterie vient ici;’’ and went on to 
relate what notabilities had supped there 
the previous evening. The breakfast 
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was unexceptionable, and there being 
no contamination in that, we ate it calm- 
ly; and, agreeing that it was only by 
inscribing our own names upon the 
page of this history that we could be- 
come historical characters, determined 
not to relate the adventure, and did not 
—until dinner. Félicie, our Parisian 
ally, was an excellent cook and ser- 
vant, but too fond of astronomy: at 
least we had good reason to think so, 
for she sat every evening at the window 
watching the comet with deep interest. 
She read a little book on the stars, 
which she recommended highly to me; 
and on several occasions she did not 
seek the shelter of our roof until morn- 
ing, detained, as we were given to 
understand, by her scientific pursuits. 
But Paris, monotonous Paris, all shops, 
hacks and gaslights, became weari- 
some by November, and we returned to 
Rome. 

Next morning Francesco appeared : 
he had haunted the hotel, watching for ‘‘i 
mie signori’—welcomed us rapturous- 
ly, and at once engaged himself to us, 
bringing Betta, carrying a small‘mum- 
my very tightly swathed and lighted 
with lustrous eyes, the only things which 
seemed lifelike about it, which he pre- 
sented with much pride as “Filomena, 
la mia figlia.” In a few days we were 
established at Porta Pinciano, in a pret- 
ty apartment with everything perfectly 
fresh and new, the sala in deep crim- 
son, walls, furniture and curtains, and 
the smallest dining-room imaginable, 
somewhat like a green-house, for one 
side was glass, looking into a small 
garden. The house stood on the side 
of the Pincian Hill, and the second 
piano opened into a garden, where 
there was no room for plants or shrubs, 
but, e2 revanche, the wall was covered 
with frescoes of vines and an arbor 
which looked quite natural. In the 
garden was a well of the “acqua Sal- 
lustiana,’’ one of the best waters in 
Rome. The previous winter all our 
drinking water had to come from the 
Fountain of Trevi, a long distance: 
here it was in the house, and a great 
point our padrone made of this. He had 





a set speech, which we made him re- 
peat to appreciative auditors, and which 
our poet-sculptor has commemorated in 
his “Roba di Roma.” Opposite was 
the kitchen, with its usual queer coun- 
ter full of holes for the carbone fires, 
every hole having its own particular 
stew-pot ; and one window, out of which 
I was startled to perceive, soon after 
our arrival, volumes of flame and smoke .- 
issuing. I rushed across the garden to 
inquire the reason of the conflagration, 
and learned that as there was to be an 
arrosto for dinner, and there was no 
kitchen chimney, the fire had been 
made in front of the window, as was 
subsequently the case whenever we had 
roast meat for dinner. I had never felt 
the kitchen to be my department, and 
concerned myself no further with the 
incendiarism practiced in it. This plan 
of being only a passenger in the house- 
keeping boat saves much wear and tear 
both of mind and body. 

Our padrone resided in the terzo 
piano, just above us, and the house 
always seemed as if in a state of siege: 
there was no porter, and the front door 
could only be opened from where he 
sat habitually in the terzo. You knock- 
ed: he instantly surveyed the besieger 
from his window above, pulled a rope 
and the door opened: the enemy then 
mounted a very narrow stone staircase, 
and found his way to that part of the 
citadel he wished to enter. As is the 
custom of forestieri, we nailed a visit- 
ing-card on an outer door. Our pa- 
drone had met with trouble or been 
very much scared in the revolution of 
1848, and to the best of our belief had 
never left his house since, sitting at that 
postern window all day in dressing- 
gown and slippers. He received us in 
this guise the day we took formal pos- 
session, and said, when I expressed 
some disappointment at there not being 
as much sun on the windows as I wished 
(you pay extra for sun in Italy), “Sig- 
nora, sei é troppo gentile! mira Eccel- 
lenza! gira el sole e fatta parabola ;” 
so that daily we should have more sun. 
We felt fated to be with astronomical 
minds. Once a month, with great cere- 
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mony, he called with the bill, and al- 
ways made his parabolic speech with un- 
paralleled slowness: ‘‘ Vede, signora!” 
pointing to the sun with the air of a 
Joshua. The language was easy this 
winter, and Francesco no longer placed 
phrase-book and dictionary on the 
breakfast-table: we thought he took 
them for our Protestant prayer-books ! 
One day we had a dinner of eighteen 
persons. We had only to supply guests : 
everything else came from the restau- 
rant—table, dinner, china, silver, ser- 
vice, all arose at a word. But more 
room was essential; so we called the 
padrone to our aid, and found him a 
master-mind in the emergency. Our 
large bed-room was cleared for action, 
and the fray over and the company in 
the drawing-room, the padrone moved 
all the furniture back again, and we 
slept upon the battle-field, much to our 
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own as well as the padrone’s satisfac- 
tion. He alluded to this event ever 
after with much complacency as the 
“sera della gran festa,” and dated from 
it—a second edition of the “disjune”’ 
at Tillietudlem. Such dinners pervaded 
our little circle that winter; and as they 
were invariably the same everywhere, 
the same “service” going to everybody, 
they had a good moral effect in pre- 
venting any competition in display ; but 
the difference in arranging the order 
of the guests made a variety which was 
astonishing, and all soon discovered 
that unless the circle was “just so,’’ no 
electric sparks could be elicited, and 
the magnetic chain was broken. 

But the links are broken now, and 
give no sparks, save in bright flashes 
of blessed memories which can never 
burn out. Eheu Roma! 

PAULINE E. HENRY. 


OLD AND NEW. 


WATCHED a storm-hued ocean flash and change; 
I watched in gold and pearl a sunset die: 

Far on their pilgrimages drear and strange 
The mighty blasts went by. 


It was the farewell twilight of the year, 
And, looking sadly oceanward, there came 
A vision to mine eyes, distant yet clear— 
Two spirits vast of frame. 


Lo, on the dark waves as on stone they trod! 
A massive helmet gleamed from either head, 
And either was in stature like a god, 
Either a shape to dread. 


And both were clad in warrior-mail, and bore 
Blades that are brandished but by giant thews; 
And both a mien of stubborn conflict wore, 


Grandly to win or lose. 


One spirit’s face was as the face of him 
Who knows the world’s full depths of woe and crime: 
Care had not made his eager look more dim, 
Though blanched his locks with time. 
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The other’s face was youthful as the morn, 


And radiant with divinest hope. 


Then past 


A wrack of gloomier cloud my dream was borne, 
Oceanward on the blast. 


But later, just at midnight, when the clocks 
Were sounding twelve, I, seated all alone, 
Heard—was it the dull boom from shoreland rocks, 
Or the Old Year’s death groan? 


EDGAR FAWCETT. 





BOYS. 


OY, in his most general and com- 
prehensive sense, signifies—con- 
fusion! For he has no department pro- 
vided for him in the economy of do- 
mestic things. There is no place for 
him in the house, and a worse place out 
of it: inside, he is ‘“‘around loose,’’ in 
everybody’s way ; and outside and out of 
reach, he takes to what we call mischief 
as naturally as a duck takes to water. 
Having no niche of his own in the in- 
ternal arrangements, he is always in, or 
trying to get into, that of somebody 
else: it is a kind of game of puss-in- 
the-corner, in which he is always “ out;”’ 
and the only place for him seems to be 
away from home, at school, where he 
and a multitude of similar “confusions,” 
by jostling together, may neutralize each 
other, and so evolve some kind of order. 
Some one—I think it was Charles 
Lamb—once remarked, while passing 
through the grounds of Eton school, 
where the “confusions” aforesaid were 
playing cricket, that it made him sad to 
think that in a few years all those lively, 
frank boys would be transformed into 
“frivolous members of Parliament.” 

If Charles Lamb—if it was Charles 
Lamb—had raised a few boys other than 
his ‘Dream Children,” I imagine that 
the much-enduring Mrs. Lamb—if there 
had been one—would have put it a little 
differently. I think she would have re- 
marked that it made fer sad to think 
of what the mothers of the frank, lively 





boys would have to go through in at- 
tending their erratic course to the said 
Parliament. 

For your average boy is an irrepress- 
ible being, with large vitality and small 
discretion, who whistles and roars and 
finds fault and domineers and contra- 
dicts, and wants to know “ Why ?” who 
shuffles and stamps and pounds out the 
carpets; who never wipes his shoes, 
and always sticks them up on the sofa, 
with his chair tilted back; who leaves 
doors open when they ought to be shut, 
and bangs them to when they ought to 
be left open ; who goes down stairs three 
steps at a time, with a vicious plunge 
of his heels in the stair carpet at each 
leap; who learns slang in an inverse 
ratio to Latin, and talks it to the baby, 
and teaches the little innocent to make 
faces, and use its pudgy fists, and stand 
on its head, and endure a degree of 
mauling that would dislocate anything 
but a baby or a rag-doll, and in a gen- 
eral way makes it do all manner of 
things that are manifestly improper for 
a baby to do; who smokes on the sly 
because he is not allowed to; who 
makes a carpenter’s shop of the family 
sitting-room and a hurrah’s nest of his 
bed-room : who loses his umbrella and 
one of his gloves and all his handker- 
chiefs, and is always in tribulation about 
his shirts, and bursts his buttons off, 
and outgrows his pantaloons, and kicks 
out six pairs of shoes a year, and wants 
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long boots! Whether he gets them or 
not, he strides, roughshod, with a serene 
selfishness, over all Mrs. L.’s refined 
little notions. 

He is a daily-recurring grief and ex- 
asperation to her at table, for he shovels 
his food into his mouth with his knife 
when she has a prejudice in favor of 
forks, and helps himself to salt and 
butter and molasses and gravy, all with 
the same utensil; he splashes his coffee 
and upsets his egg-glass on her fresh, 
immaculate table-cloth, and tilts over 
his full plate upon his new trou—that 
is to say, pantaloons. 

His fingers are always dirty, his face 
in need of washing, and his handker- 
chief, if he have any left, in a deplor- 
ably like condition in his “t’other”’ 
pocket: his shoes are stringless and 
down at heel, and his hat is a marvel to 
contemplate. 

He is an inquisitive being, who asks 
all manner of improper questions at 
unseasonable times, and pries into all 
manner of places and things where and 
wherewith he has no possible business. 

He is a “‘rackety”’ being, who makes 
his bed-room a howling wilderness, and 
composes himself, and the inevitable 
other boy who sleeps with him, to rest 
by pitched battles with pillows, bolsters 
and boots, which occasionally develop 
into a game of fisticuffs, bringing Mr. 
L. up in wrath to quell the disturbance 
by the strong hand. 

He isa practical joker. He will burn 
the nose off his little sister’s wax doll, 
and set’ fire to its floss silk wig, and 
shoe her pet kitten with walnut-shells, 
and hang the old cats together by the 
tails across the clothes line, to claw each 
other to death—all because his idea of 
fun seems inextricably mixed up with 
that of discomfort to somebody or some- 
thing else; an element, by the way, es- 
sential to the success of a practical joke, 
which is a very poor and pointless thing 
if it don’t hurt somebody. 

He is the most self-reliant creature in 
the world. He will “tackle on” to any- 
thing that comes in his way—except his 
lessons—with a faith in himself and his 
power of accomplishing impossible im- 
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proprieties that is sublime. He never 
counts noses till he gets his own put out 
of joint. 

After he has left school, and is put at 
something whereby he may be or be- 
come of some use and find his appro- 
priate niche in the system of things— 
say, at seventeen or thereabouts—he 
suddenly becomes a man, and myste- 
riously acquires a degree of judgment 
and experience which puts those of Mr. 
and Mrs. L. to shame. He is then a 
law—unto himself—in all questions of 
art, science, literature, religion and poli- 
tics, settling them all with a right roy- 
al imperiousness as exhausted topics 
when his dictum—not opinion—has 
been uttered. Verily, I have known 
some grown-up boys, well advanced in 
years, who had the same peculiarity. 

He becomes independent of the opin- 
ion of Mrs. Grundy, and rather takes 
delight—so far as such a blasé individ- 
ual as he has become can take delight 
in anything—in doing violence to her 
little prejudices. 

He also wears tight boots, and stun- 
ning cravats, and coats of indescribable 
ugliness, and preposterous hats, and 
talks wildly about shaving. He wants 
to stay out late o’ nights, his social 
duties, which are becoming onerous, 
requiring his frequent presence at even- 
ing-parties which don’t “go home till 
morning ;” and when Mr. L. interposes 
a mild objection on the score of having 
to wait up for him, the “boy” kindly 
suggests that he needn't do that: just 
leave the front door unlocked and he 
can let himself in with his latch-key, 
without disturbing anybody. No one 
need be uneasy, as he, the b— (that is, 
the young man), is perfectly capable of 
taking care of himself; adding with re- 
freshing tenderness, that he never feels 
comfortable about coming home late 
when he knows that any one is kept up 
waiting for him. 

It is astonishing how much more he 
knows at this stage than his father does, 
how much riper his experience and 
clearer his judgment, and with what 
an utterly dominant and assured supe- 
riority he will dispose of the old gentle- 
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man’s fossilized notions. It is a disease 
which attacks him about that age, as 
the measles and whooping-cough at- 
tacked him in babyhood. Then it was 
Mrs. L.’s turn to fight the diseases only, 
baby being passive. Now it is Mr. L.’s 
turn, and he has to fight both disease 
and patient, boy having changed his 
base and gone over to the enemy. 

The next antic of this domestic whirl- 
wind takes the form of susceptibility to 
female blandishments: not his sister’s ; 
bless you,no! Blandishments between 
boys and their sisters at home are scarce 
articles. His susceptibility is to what 
Josh Billings calls “sum other fellers’ 
sisters.’’ He now yearns more intensely 
than ever for a beard, and is finical 
about the color and fit and condition 
of his gloves, and polishes his boots 
with a thoroughness and whole-souled 
earnestness that would make his fortune 
if he would only get a box and go into 
the business. 

In his present stage of advancement 
he looks down upon girls who are of 
his own age or younger as children, 
whose rawness is disagreeable to him: 
he devotes his attentions to those older 
than himself, and is very apt to end by 
falling desperately in love with the old- 
est of them, going through all the 

“€ Delicious deaths, soft exhalations, 

Dear and divine annihilations,”’ 
incident to this unfledged state of de- 
velopment. 

He is usually brought up ‘‘all stand- 
ing” by the marriage of his charmer to 
some hirsute monster or other, and re- 
tires from the field, blighted, desolate 
and misanthropic, but cured. Gener- 
ally, the blight is not serious, only af- 
fecting the epidermis; but it hurts like 
death when it first strikes, for all that. 

It is curious to us who have gone 
through it and have got into our Parlia- 
ment, whatever it may be, to watch the 
development of this disease of self-re- 
liance in our own boys, remembering, 
when ozr crisis was passed, how rapidly 
our expansive confidence and self-suf- 
ficiency wilted down into a prudent dis- 
trust of our judgment, and a disposition 
to doubt whether anything was what it 
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seemed to be. We have grown wise, 
after a fashion, at fifty-seven—as wise, 
probably, as we shall ever be—wise 
enough, at any rate, to know what awful 
fools we were forty years ago. 

The boy now becomes extremely 
“bumptious,”” stands upon his dignity, 
and has no idea of being questioned as 
to where he has been or what he has 
been doing there; sees in every ques- . 
tion and every remark a personal as- 
sault upon this funny dignity; and is 
kept in perpetual hot water by the dif- 
ference between other people’s estimate 
of it and his own. 

He is just now an embarrassing pos- 
session for Mr. L., who does not know 
what to do with him. If he keep a 
uniformly tight rein, there is danger that 
the animal will break the traces by a 
mad plunge and go headlong to the 
bad. Ifthe rein be slackened, there is, 
perhaps, equal danger; and Mr. and 
Mrs. L. catch themselves fervently 
wishing that he were the man he sup- 
poses himself to be, and they relieved 
of all responsibility for him. It occurs 
to them that it would be very nice and 
comfortable to be rid of the anxiety 
and turmoil, and they look forward to 
his settlement in a home of his own as 
their time for beginning to live; and 
under the present smart and worry 
have grim presentiments of the sweet 
time he will have with his own boys 
when they come. 

But, my dear sufferers, when that 
time has come, the confusion, as you 
look back at it, will seem less confused : 
then you will have niches enough, and 
no boy to fill them; the echoes of the 
loud whistle and the roared-out snatch 
of song, flourished off with a comic howl, 
which jarred your ears and jangled 
your overstrung nerves, will float down 
to you across the buried years with a 
sad music in which is no jar nor jangle; 
you will listen yearningly, in the calm 
and quiet and exceeding peace which 
possess the old home, once so stormy, 
for the bang of the door, the scuffle of 
boots dancing a hornpipe in the hall, 
and the tearing rush up stairs, and you 
will not hear them; there will be no 
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more litter of carpenter-work in the 
sitting-room, now so prim and clean and 
orderly, and no more hurrah’s nest in 
the bed-room ; there will be no more but- 
tons to sew on nor torn clothes to mend ; 
and all the hurry and worry and fret 
and fidget will be over, and the Babel 
in the house will have given place to 
rest and order, and there will be no 
more confusion, because no more boy. 
But the peace will bring with it a vague 
unrest, and an unreasoning wish to have 
the boy back, with all the old troubles 
and cares and weariness, which seem 
very small so far away. 

You will see, perhaps all too clearly, 
that you did not always deal wisely with 
his many defects; that you sometimes 
used the power from which there was 
no appeal and no escape a little self- 
ishly, taking counsel too often of weary 
body and brain and rasped nerves; 
reining up and checking in hasty anger, 
without stopping to consider whether 
the faults were due to overflowing spirits 
and thoughtless impulse or to positive 
wickedness; reproving, scolding, pun- 
ishing the one as vehemently as the 
other. And you will perhaps wish you 
could go back and train him over again, 
flattering yourselves that you would do 
it in a very different way. 

But you wouldn’t: you would just go 
over the same old track, for you would 
have no more time nor temper to be 
wise and patient and considerate than 
before; and I think, to put it mildly, 
that it is at least questionable whether 
the boy would be any less aggravating 
or any more considerate. 

Those of us who are grandfathers 
can do something toward easing our 
consciences and repairing the old errors 
by spoiling our boys’ boys now; and 
in fact they are apt to be as absolute 
autocrats over us as they are snubbed 
Pariahs at home. As a general thing, 
I think we can get along with them bet- 
ter than their fathers can: perhaps it is 
because, not having them constantly 
around, we are not kept in such a 
chronic state of bewilderment and ex- 
asperation by their tangled and contra- 
dictory perversities ; and not feeling re- 
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sponsible for any particular result as to 
quality of boy, we can afford to make 
allowances and wink with both eyes at 
a great many shortcomings. I have 
known grandfathers, however, who did 
not spoil their grandsons by any such 
weakness. Not they! They made no 
allowances, and did not wink at all, 
but kept a bright lookout for all de- 
linquencies, and never failed to see 
them and let their sharpsightedness be 
known. They had become “sot in their 
way,”’ and were conscientious in re- 
pressing and frowning down all effer- 
vescences. Instead of being mellowed 
by Time, they had been toughened into 
fidgety peevishness and selfish irritabil- 
ity at everything not as grave and se- 
date and wise as themselves; and it 
was not a beautiful sight. 

But to get back to our candidate for 
Parliament. This interregnum from six- 
teen or seventeen to twenty-one or two 
—when he has cast off the weakness of 
the child and has not taken on the 
strength of the man—is just the most 
hazardous time to him and the fullest 
of anxiety to his parents. He is restive 
under control and impatient of restraint 
just when he sorely needs both. Home 
has become monotonous and uninterest- 
ing. Other faces and other associa- 
tions, which have the charm of novelty, 
call him off. Temptations bristle around 
him. The Bottle-Imp leers and smirks 
at him, and he does not see, behind, 
the shadow of the ghastly “man with 
the poker ;’’ the “Tiger’’ stretches out 
his velvet paw and purrs a dulcet chal- 
lenge, and he does not see the savage 
claws ready to fasten upon the hand 
that dallies with it; the Sirens sing 
around him, and—well, God help him 
if he listen to them! 

Ah me! Many a Mrs. L. keeps tear- 
ful vigil for her miserable boy broken 
loose from control and holding high 
revel with the Imp, or “fighting the 
Tiger,” or dancing down the hours 
among the Sirens; and many another 
mourns in blank despair over the scar- 
red and battered wreck that has come 
back to her shorn of its young man- 
hood, dragged down and trampled in 
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the mire by the Perditions he has been 
fool enough to tamper with. 

Now is the time to guide him wisely 
and carefully. Do not govern him too 
much. Keep the rein in your hand, 
but do not use it to jerk him up at every 
movement you would not allow a boy 
of ten to make: trust him a little to 
pick his own way, at least until you see 
that he is stumbling upon danger. 

He is an argumentative being: he is 
also very apt to start with false premises, 
and to draw wrong conclusions from 
them. Never mind if he does: you 
can show him the right, and leave the 
matter there. If you undertake to com- 
pel a conversion to it, you may succeed, 
but it will be all husk and no kernel. 
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You are quite as likely to fail, and com- 
mit him to a defence of the wrong, to 
which he may afterward stick from 
sheer pride. 

Let him have his opinions. If they 
are wrong, and are not nourished into 
strength by unnecessary opposition, the 
chances are that they will gradually die 
of inanition, and something stronger 
and better will grow up in their place.. 
By no possibility let the idea get pos- 
session of him that he is out of control, 
but let him, nevertheless, feel sure that 
he may enjoy a fair and reasonable 
liberty until he shall abuse it. If he 
have it now, I think he will be less 
likely to abuse it after he gets into his 
Parliament. A. G. PENN. 
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goes to his account with a heavy 
burden of bloody deeds. Doubtless 
there will be a Jer contra to exhibit, for 
war is never an unmixed evil, and how- 
ever it may retard the stream of prog- 
ress Cannot turn it back. In the pres- 
ent instance it may simply have divert- 
ed it into a new channel, and that with 
an accelerated flow. The overthrow of 
France, the ascendency of Prussia, will 
mean that the AGE OF REVOLUTION— 
that era which has lasted a century if 
we count back to the prophetic utter- 
ances of Rousseau, its herald and apos- 
tle, which has changed the political 
system of the world, which has been 
reflected in a brilliant literature and 
attended by scientific triumphs greater 
than any in the past—has closed. 

It will not do, however, to sing its 
requiem yet. France has an elasticity 
and a power of recuperation which no 
other nation has ever exhibited. 

«* De par le Roi (de Prusse), défense 4 Dieu 

De faire miracle dans ce lieu’’ 


should have been placarded on the outer 





walls of Paris by Kénig Wilhelm while 
he was demonstrating, as well as repeat- 
ing, that Providence was on the side of 
his exceedingly heavy battalions. For 
want of this simple precaution the mir- 
acle may yet be performed, causing His 
Majesty to desert the side of the gods 
and go over to that of Cato. 


CHRISTIAN IX. OF DENMARK. 


THE victim of Fate and Bismarck in 
the crisis which marked the beginning 
of his reign, Christian IX., king of 
Denmark, has been in his domestic re- 
lations the happiest monarch of the 
age—fortunate alike in the qualities of 
his children and in the illustrious posi- 
tions he has secured for them. The year 
of his own accession saw the election of 
his second son to the throne of Greece, 
and the marriage of his eldest daughter 
to the Prince of Wales; while the sub- 
sequent marriageof his second daughter 
to the heir-apparent of Russia makes it 
probable that four scions of the house 
will wear regal or imperial titles at one 
time. 
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A countryman of our own, Captain 
Alexander Murray, U. S. N., had an 
opportunity a few years ago of seeing 
the royal circle in its domestic privacy, 
and of witnessing the simple and affec- 
tionate intercourse existing between its 
members. Captain Murray, it may be 
remembered, sailed for the Baltic in 
May, 1866, in the Augusta, with the 
Miantonomi in charge, conveying Mr. 
Fox, our government messenger to the 
emperor of Russia. After touching at 
Queenstown and at Portsmouth, he 
sailed up the Thames, gave an enter- 
tainment to the Prince of Wales and 
his royal brothers, and a few days after- 
ward was presented at Buckingham 
Palace. Thus it will be seen that when 
he reached Denmark in July he was not 
unfamiliar with the manners of courts, 
even had this been his first hob-nobbing 
with royalty, which was by no means the 
case. When,- therefore, while he was 
lying off Copenhagen, an elegant little 
steam yacht was put alongside the Au- 
gusta, and a lovely girl of seventeen 
sprang on board, and running up to 
him, placed her hand upon his arm, 


saying in the easiest and most graceful | 


English, “I want to see everything about 
this vessel: you must show me every 
part of it, from the anchor to the stud- 
ding-sails,” he knew her to be a lady 
of the highest rank, though it was not 
until some time afterward that he dis- 
covered she was the Princess Dagmar, 
the eldest daughter of the king of Den- 
mark, the sister of the Princess of Wales, 
and now the wife of the czarowitch and 
future empress of Russia. 

While investigating the minutest de- 
tails connected with the Augusta, the 
Princess Dagmar remarked to Captain 
Murray, “You are coming to dine with 
us on Sunday ;” and the king, who had 
previously joined them, reiterated the 
command, for it is not the custom of 
crowned heads to request, but to order, 
the presence of their guests. As, how- 
ever, not even the most democratic 
mind has any invincible objection to 
regal entertainments, the commanders 
of the Augusta and Miantonomi ac- 
companied Mr. Fox on the following 
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Sunday to a country residence of King 
Christian’s, where the party which sat 
down to dine was about seventy in 
number, including the ladies and chil- 
dren of the royal household. 

The king remarked to his guests that 
this was a residence he had owned while 








a private gentleman, and he was sure 
they would appreciate his receiving 
them there as a higher compliment and 
a greater evidence of his friendship for 
their country than if he had treated 
them with more ceremony. This coun- 
try-house was built of white marble, 
with French windows opening upon a 
verdant lawn, and in size and appoint- 
ments not much superior to the country 
residences of some of our merchant 
princes. After the preliminary courses 
had been despatched, His Majesty filled 
an immense goblet, and, with a grand 
sweep of his arm, designed as a signal 
to the band stationed on the lawn in 
full view of the windows, he proposed 
“The United States of America!” 
Crash went the instruments, but, to the 
horror of all present, instead of pouring 


' forth, as had been intended, one of Co- 


lumbia’s national airs, they struck up a 


| ponderous melody of Scandinavia. 


The king said “never a word,’ but 
putting down his glass, he strode through 
the open window on to the lawn, and 
seizing the band-master by the collar, 
kicked him around the enclosure three 
several times, and, dismissing him at 
last with a vigorous shake, walked 
quietly back to his seat. As may be 
supposed, a sudden silence fell upon the 
assembled company, the code of eti- 
quette furnishing no rule or precedent 
whereby guests might guide themselves 
when royal hosts kicked their band- 
masters. Our worthy representatives 
relied upon a state of masterly inactiv- 
ity; and fortunately the delinquent 
leader soon scrambled to his place and 
gave them a full blast of democratic 
harmony. 

It was noticeable at this table that the 
most exquisitely painted china replaced 
the vast masses of gold and silver plate 











upon which our countrymen were re- 
| galed in England and elsewhere. Im- 
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mediately after coffee was served, the 
Princess Dagmar arose, and taking her 
little brothers and sisters by the hand, 
led them to their sleeping apartments, 
where she personally superintended their 
disrobing and retiring for the night. It 
is worthy of remark that this young 
lady was the governess of the younger 
children, and that Queen Louisa men- 
tioned with evident pride that amid all 
the festivities and gayeties of the court 
her eldest daughter was eminently a 
domestic character. 

The Princess Dagmar was, in fact, 
the central figure of the Danish royal 
family. A most accomplished and beau- 
tiful woman, she possessed also that ex- 
quisite tact which enables one always to 
say the right thing in the right place. 
At a later period, when her marriage 
had removed her to St. Petersburg, our 
friends of the Augusta and Miantonomi 
were again presented to her, and she 
received them as old acquaintances. 
While presenting Captain Murray with 
her photograph, upon which she had 
just written her name, “Give me yours,” 
said she, ‘for while it shall be the ob- 


ject of my life to preserve the integrity 
of my adopted country, I desire to re- 
member every man who has fought to 
preserve the unity of his native land.” 
E. S. B. 


YOUNG RUSSIA. 


In the beginning of 1863, when the 
last Polish insurrection broke out, the 
Russian nationality movement, to which 
the accession of Alexander II, had given 
birth, reached its culminating point. A 
number of Russian publicists, especial- 
ly Messrs. Katkow and Leontjew, the 
editors of the notorious Moskau Gazette, 
took advantage of the movement, first to 
extend the circulation of their respective 
journals, then to gratify their own per- 
sonal ambition. With these objects in 
view, they joined the so-called “ Young 
Russia” party, whose avowed mission 
is the Russification of all foreign nation- 
alities within the empire. Having suc- 
ceeded in conciliating the czar by a 
liberal programme, favoring his well- 
known reformatory schemes, they soon 
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became as influential with the imperial 
government as they were popular with 
the nation. Proofs of the political as- 
cendency of this party were not long 
wanting. Moderate men, like Golownin, 
late Minister of the Interior, Walujew, 
Minister of Public Instruction, and others 
who opposed its policy, were displaced, 
and the more important state and cab- 
inet offices filled with men who either. 
supported or acquiesced in it. Among 
the earliest converts to a party which 
grew at last so powerful that even Prince 
Gortschakoff, the imperial chancellor, 
did not disdain to court its good-will, 
were Miljutin, the present Minister of 
War, Timashew, Minister of the Inte- 
rior, Count Tolskoi, and other disciples 
of that Russian Ultramontanism which 
is closely affiliated with Moscow Lib- 
eralism. 

The first seven years of Alexander's 
reign—from 1855 to 1862—were signal- 
ized by a series of initiatory reforms 
which would no doubt have borne sub- 
stantial fruits had they been carried out 
in the spirit contemplated by their im- 
perial author. But the statesmen of 
the “ Young Russia” school, who strove 
to make up in extreme radicalism what 
they lacked in genuine liberality and 
breadth of view, were not the men to 
whom such a delicate task should have 
been entrusted. Instead of carefully 
and gradually preparing the way for 
the new order of things, they relied 
upon brute force to accomplish the de- 
sired changes. Every measure of re- 
form became thus within its own sphere 
a revolution in miniature. A striking 
illustration in point is the emancipation 
of the serfs. In Poland and Lithuania 
this measure was enforced in such a 
harsh and wantonly oppressive manner 
that it not only ruined nearly all the 
large and small landed proprietors, but 
seriously crippled agriculture and re- 
duced the revenues. 

Short-sighted and ill-judged as the 
course pursued by the dominant party 
in introducing the monarch’s well-meant 
reforms obviously was, that which it 
followed in dealing with the foreign na- 
tionalities in the empire can be regarded 
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as little less than blind and suicidal. 
To guard against the recurrence of an- 
other Polish rising like that of 1863, the 
organs of Young Russia proclaimed the 
extermination of all non-Russian ele- 
ments to be the paramount duty of 
every true patriot. Nor must it be sup- 
posed that the enunciation of this atro- 
cious sentiment was intended to be a 
mere idle threat. Miljutin, “the regen- 
erator of Poland,” brother of the Min- 
ister of War, sternly reduced it to prac- 
tice in White and Red Russia, Lithua- 
nia and Poland. Next came the turn 
of the Baltic provinces—Livland, Est- 
land and Curland —the loyalty of 
whose German population had often 
been ridiculed by the Moscow wits, 
though it was now suspected, slandered 
and assailed with persecutions. After 
this the hostility of these nationality 
fanatics was directed against the inof- 
fensive Protestant-Swedish element in 
Finland—a province which previously 
had lived in happy seclusion under its 
own constitution and ancient laws. 
Why should these people, said the 
party organs, be suffered to enjoy priv- 
ileges denied to the czar’s other sub- 
jects? Is there not danger that they 
may some day seek reunion with con- 
sanguine Sweden ? 

The legitimate fruits born of this 
senseless, bitter national proscription 
were, of course, death, decay and a 
widespread misery. The material pros- 
perity of the former Polish provinces 
was blighted for decades to come. In 
the Baltic regions the same causes were 
producing the same ruinous effects, and 
Finland must be prepared to experience, 
sooner or later, a similar fate. The 
objects at which Young Russia aims 
may be concisely expressed thus: All 
non-Russian elements in the czardom 
must be rendered so incapable of re- 
sisting denationalization that they may 
hereafter be Russianized or crushed 
without the least difficulty. 

Intoxicated by its temporary success, 
this party, to whom no means appear 
too brutal, actually believes itself des- 
tined to accomplish its self-appointed 


mission. Ignorant of the first princi- 
Vor. VII.—7 
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ples of politico-economical science, it 
overlooks the ominous fact that its 
policy has already reduced hundreds 
and thousands from comparative afflu- 
ence to absolute poverty. It ignores or 
disregards the logical sequence of that 
insecurity in all the relations of life 
which flows from a long interruption of 
agriculture, industry and commerce. 
Hundreds of millions would not pay 
for the injury inflicted in this way on 
the national prosperity. More millions 
have been lost to the state in the falling 
off in taxes and revenue. Other mil- 
lions have been taken from the public 
treasury to be wasted in futile attempts 
at Russification. And all this has been 
done in the face of the existing finan- 
cialembarrassment. The question why 
a state with Russia’s well-known unlim- 
ited natural resources should not have 
overcome her pecuniary difficulties long 
ago has often been asked with amaze- 
ment. Here we have a clew to the 
seeming mystery. It also explains the 
cause of the constantly increasing de- 
ficit in the budget. 

This same Russification mania, so 
fatal internally, reacts no less fatally on 
the standing of the empire abroad. 
Young Russia fancies that the country 
is menaced, not by Austria, France or 
England, but by the ambitious Prusso- 
German nationality, its energetic neigh- 
bor. If this be actually the case—as 
the Moskau Gazette, the Golos and 
other journals of that stamp maintain, 
all the more vehemently since the 
French war—the occasion for it will be 
found not so much in the victorious ad- 
vance of the Prussian eagles to the gates 
of Paris, not so much in the altered state 
of the European balance of power, as 
in the very policy adopted by Young 
Russia. It is this party which has de- 
prived Russia of the prestige it enjoyed 
in the days of the Polish revolution, 
when Prince Gortschakoff could pre- 
sume to reject haughtily the joint inter- 
ference of France, England and Aus- 
tria. It is this party, so intensely pa- 
triotic, which has labored more effect- 
ively in the Prussian interest than Prus- 
sia itself. Itis this party which is more 
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to blame for the straitened condition of 
the national exchequer—with which loss 
of influence goes hand in hand, and 
which has now assumed a chronic form 
—than all the corruption and extrava- 
gance of the Russian bureaucracy. Like 
its ancestors, the Scythians of old, this 
party has created a broad belt of deso- 
lated provinces in the western part of 
the empire, which, unwilling and unable 
to make resistance, would fall an easy 
prey to Prussia in the event of hostilities. 
Germany could in such a case secure 
with comparative ease the object for 
which Young Russia will vainly strive 
in attempting to supersede by brute 
force a higher by a lower culture. This 
is a task of which the history of the 
world affords not a single successful 
example, for it would violate one of the 
first principles of morality. Russia 
might perhaps denationalize the wide 
domains that lie in the west of the em- 
pire between the Polar and the Black 
Seas, but to absorb their populations 
into its own must always remain an im- 
possibility. On the other hand, Ger- 


many, should she really desire to re- 


claim her rightful heritage, would in- 
fuse a new and higher life into the peo- 
ples of these provinces, and Germanize 
them in an exact ratio to their physical 
and moral capacities. 

Intimately connected with the Young 
Russia policy is an inner fermentation, 
the latest evidences of which were sup- 
plied by the recently - discovered St. 
Petersburg conspiracy. No friends to 
the monarchy, either in its constitu- 
tional or absolute form, this party seeks 
to impart to the state a democratic tend- 
ency which borders closely on social- 
ism. Its mouthpieces and leaders are, 
in fact, revolutionists, differing little 
from the so-called Nihilists, represented 
by men like Bakunin, Tscherkesow 
and Netschajew. Their machinations, 
exposed last December, sufficiently in- 
dicate that the ascendency of Young 
Russia in the councils of the nation 
bodes danger to the government, and 
that the continuance of its influence 
may lead to fatal complications both at 
-home and abroad. W. P. M. 
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SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF THACKERAY, 


“You have asked me, dear Gossip, to give 
you my recollections of Thackeray, but not, 
I trust, with the expectation that they would 
consist of a string of piquant anecdotes and 
witticisms, or contain any new and striking 
revelations in regard to his life or character. 
For the former object a better memory and 
more pointed pen—perhaps I might rather 
say, a more active imagination—than mine 
would be required, and for the latter a more 
extended and intimate knowledge of the 
man. 

‘<I saw him for the first time a day or two 
after his arrival in America on his first visit, 
and I saw him for the last time a few weeks 
before his death. 

“Like the rest of the world, I had ex- 
claimed, on reading the opening chapters of 
Vanity Fair, ‘ Fielding redivivus !’ and it was 
therefore with a feeling of curiosity and ela- 
tion, the capacity for which has been seri- 
ously impaired by time, that I accepted the. 
invitation of a friend, himself a man of emi- 
nence in the world of letters, to meet the 
author who had given me so much delight 
and whose fame had just reached its zenith. 

“It is rarely that the appearance of a dis- 
tinguished man corresponds with our ex- 
pectations; but the fault is in ourselves, or 
rather in the nature of things. People are 
often disappointed in their first view of the 
Alps: they expect to be enraptured or stun- 
ned defore their eyes or their minds have 
grasped the features which constitute the 
beauty and sublimity of the scene; whereas 
this effect can only follow a process in which 
the first step is to get rid of one’s false im- 
pressions, and there is nothing more jarring 
to the mind than a rectification of its mis- 
conceptions. Let us afterward compare the 
reality, full of force and character, with the 
vague and colorless image we had formed 
for ourselves, and we shall know what we 
have gained. 

‘Good portraits of Thackeray are so com- 
mon, and so many of your readers saw him 
in the lecture-room, that I need not describe 
his person. The misshaped nose, so broad at 
the bridge and stubby at the end, was the 
effect of an early accident. His near-sight- 
edness, unless hereditary, must have had, I 
think, a similar origin, for no man had less 
the appearance of a student who had weak- 
ened his sight by application to books. In 
his gestures—especially in the act of bowing 
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to a lady—there was a certain awkwardness, 
made more conspicuous by his tall, well-pro- 
portioned and really commanding figure. 
His hair, at forty, was already gray, but 
abundant and massy; the cheeks had a rud- 
dy tinge and there was no sallowness in the 
complexion; the eyes, keen and kindly even 
when they wore a sarcastic expression, 
twinkled sometimes through and sometimes 
over the spectacles. What I should call the 
predominant expression of the countenance 
was courage—a readiness to face the world 
on its own terms, without either bawling 
or whining, asking no favors, yielding, if at 
all, from magnanimity. I have seen but two 
faces in which this expression, coupled with 
that of high intellectual power, was equally 
striking — those of Daniel Webster and 
Thomas Carlyle. But the former had a 
saturnine gloom even in its animation, and 
the latter a variety and intensity of expres- 
sion, which were absent from Thackeray’s. 

“On the evening of which I speak I sat 
beside him some time in the library—an 
apartment of which he has made mention in 
the opening sentence of Zhe Virginians. A 
variety of topics, chiefly literary, were dis- 
cussed. His own manner soon made it im- 
possible, even-for one who in every sense 
looked up to him, to be otherwise than fa- 
miliar in tone. No one was more thorough- 
ly highbred, but no one more averse to for- 
mality, and there was consequently no fen- 
cing required before one could feel at ease 
with him. His expressions at times were 
tolerably blunt. Speaking of Carlyle, he 
said, ‘Why don’t he hang up his d——d 
old fiddle ?’? adding, however, in reference 
to the Life of Sterling, then recently pub- 
lished, ¢ Yes, a wonderful writer! What 
could you or J (!) have made of such a 
subject ?? He went on to praise Carlyle’s 
dignity of character: ‘47e would not go round 
making a show of himself, as I am doing.’ 
‘But he as lectured.’ ‘He did it once, 
and was done with it.’ 

“When I was going away, and had reach- 
ed the farther end of a vacant drawing-room, 
a voice, which had already grown familiar to 
my ear, called after me from the half-opened 
glass door of the library, ‘I say! come and 
dine with me to-morrow at two- thirty.’ 
While I was gladly accepting the invitation 
the host came out and took us both back to 
smoke, the ladies and other guests having in 
the mean time left. We sat till a late, or 
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rather early, hour. Thackeray was at that 
time a furious smoker, choosing the strongest 
cigars and despatching them in rapid succes- 
sion. Part of the talk ran on Dickens, of 
whom he spoke in a somewhat different 
strain from what he used in’ public. Our 
host had introduced the subject by saying, 
after some censure of that popular novelist’s 
extravagancies, ‘ But I like Dickens person- 
ally: he is so genial and frank.’ ‘Genial, 
yes,’ was the reply; ‘but frank’ —and a 
twinkle came from over the spectacles— 
‘well, frank as an oyster.’ —‘ Dickens,’ he 
said afterward, apropos of some remarks on 
literary genius, ‘is making ten thousand 
pounds a year. He is very angry at me for 
saying so, but I wd? say it, for it is true. 
He doesn’t like me: he knows that my 
books are a protest against his—that if the 
one set are true, the other must be false. 
But Pickwick is an exception: it is a capital 
book. It is like a glass of good English ale. 
I wish I had it to read before going to bed 
to-night.’ And he made a slight inaudible 
motion with his lips, as if tasting the bever- 
age he had mentioned. 

“During his stay in Boston at that time, 
as well as on his second visit, I saw a good 
deal of him, both in company and téte-a-téte. 
In his general manner he gave one the im- 
pression of having a very large amount of 
vitality, without that excess which makes 
some people restless and others boisterous. 
I never heard him laugh heartily or talk ve- 
hemently, nor do I believe that breeding or 
a deep experience of life had so much to 
do with this as natural temperament. But 
neither was there any appearance of ennui, 
though a lassitude —the effect of ill-health, 
from which, though you would never have 
suspected it, he was seldom free—came over 
him at times, especially in the small hours. 
In society he was almost always animated, 
and he had the power of diffusing animation 
over a somewhat frigid circle. 

“ One evening, when he was expected at 
a large dinner-party, where the other guests 
were already assembled, a general conversa- 
tion sprung up—we were sitting in a semi- 
circle before a bright coal fire—in reference 
to his lectures. Two or three extremely 
well-read men, of a rather formal turn of 
mind, did most of the talk, and indulged in 
a good deal of carping criticism. It was not 
his depreciation of Swift and Sterne, or his 
exaggerated laudation of Addison, of which 
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they complained, but of his calling Sir Wil- 
liam Temple a prig— whereas Temple was 
in truth the very model of a gentleman, who 
had written in a style which was charming, 
though a little incorrect —his talking of ‘a 
place in the Pipe Office’ in evident and de- 
plorable ignorance of what the Pipe Office 
was or had been, and similar matters. At 
the height, or rather depth, of the discussion 
the subject of it entered, and going round 
the circle shook hands with those he knew, 
and finding they were by far the greater 
number, turned back to exchange the same 
greeting with those to whom he had merely 
bowed when introduced. In a moment it 
seemed as if a new spirit had taken posses- 
sion of the company. It was not that the 
theme was changed: on the contrary, though 
dropped for a moment, most of the mooted 
points were again taken up. But there was 
a life in the conversation which it had want- 
ed before. It was no longer a dry debate. 
On some of the questions Thackeray owned 
himself wrong. He admitted with a quiz- 
zical look his lack of information in regard 
to the Pipe Office. But he stuck to the as- 
sertion that Stella was a natural daughter of 
Temple, went over the facts from which the 
inference was drawn, and in answer, not to 
a counter-statement, but a demand for more 
sufficient proof, said, ‘I cannot prove it: it 
is apparent, like the broken nose in my 
face.’ 

“The French draw a distinction between 
Vhomme de génie and homme d’esprit, 
meaning by the latter term not so much the 
witty man, or the man of talent or even of 
intellect, but rather the man whose powers, 
without being great or profound, are always 
at his service, who is never embarrassed or 
at a loss in his particular line, which line, in 
a land where the salon is an _ institution, 
always includes sparkling conversation. 
Thackeray was a man of genius, but he pos- 
sessed as much of esprit as is compatible 
with genius. If seldom brilliant, he was al- 
ways self-possessed and ready. It is doubt- 
ful whether those who knew him best and 
longest could make out a list of his bon-mots 
which would bear repeating; but he could 
always say a thing sufficiently good for the 
occasion, and in a manner which set it off to 
‘advantage. Being challenged by a lady for 
a rhyme to Z:ximent, he replied immediately, 
with a reference to the customary physician’s 
fee in England, 
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* When the doctor writes for liniment, 

There is nothing but a guinea meant.’ 
Another fair one going into raptures, on 
shipboard, over the appearance of the foam- 
crested waves, and demanding a simile in 
default of imagination on her own part, he 
said, ‘They look like white ponies racing 
over green fields.’ With asly look he would 
take quick advantage of any slip of the 
tongue committed by another. He told a 
story on one occasion of the head-master of 
Eton having flogged over a hundred boys in 
continuous succession for some joint offence. 
‘One would have thought such a perform- 
ance would have raised a rebellion,’ said a 
listener. ‘What were the boys’—meaning 
the rest of the school—‘ about? Didn’t they 
know what was going on?’ ‘No, not till 
the next morning, when they woke up and 
found they had been flogged.’ 

“Such things, I well know, are not at all 
worth citing for themselves, but, like his 
bright look and springing gait, they were, in 
their abundance, indications of a quality 
which is obvious enough in Thackeray’s 
writings—at least in the earlier ones—but 
which was more conspicuous in his conver- 
sation—a quality which, for lack of a better 
term, I must call animal spirits, though this 
carries with it a notion of effusiveness and 
loud gayety that would not at all suit the de- 
scription. When a subject was seriously 
discussed he could talk gravely, though with 
diminished fire, and was apt, when pressed, 
to have recourse to banter. I doubt whether 
any one ever induced him to say much about 
matters of religious belief or feeling. What 
is called his cynicism showed itself occasion- 
ally. He defined the difference between 
Shakespeare and an ordinary mind as a dif- 
ference in the length of two maggots. But 
much of his light talk was intended, not so 
much to conceal as to keep down a sensibil- 
ity amounting almost to womanliness which 
belonged to his nature, and which contrast- 
ed, one might almost say, struggled, with the 
manliness which was equally its character- 
istic. He could not read anything pathetic 
without actual discomfort, and was unable, 
for example, to go through with the Bride of 
Lammermoor.* [have heard him allude to 

* Yet Hawthorne expresses his surprise that 
Thackeray should have been able to read some of his 
own pathos—the final number of Zhe Newcomes— 
aloud, and compares this coolness with his own 
emotion when he had read the last scene of The Scar- 
let Letter to his wife. 
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some early sorrows, especially the loss of a 
child, in a way which showed how sharp 
and painful was the recollection after the 
lapse of many years. That he could sym- 
pathize warmly with others I infer from 
much that I have heard. His well-known 
sensitiveness sprung perhaps from the same 
root as his sensibility. ‘I like Thackeray,’ 
an English critic once said in my hearing, 
‘but I cannot respect him—he is so sensi- 
tive.’ But his sensitiveness made harsh 
things distasteful to him even when he was 
not himself the object of them. ‘ You fiend!’ 
he said to a friend who was laughing over a 
sharp attack on an acquaintance of both, and 
refused to hear or read a word of it. 

“Hawthorne says in his English Note- 
Books that he had heard Thackeray could 
not endure to have servants about him, feel- 
ing uneasy in their presence, and he goes 
on, 2 Ja Hawthorne, to analyze the feeling. 
On his second visit to America he brought 
with him an attendant who looked like a 
good specimen of the best English domestics. 
‘I don’t call him my servant,’ he told me: 
‘I call him my companion. I found he 
didn’t like the company down stairs’ (this 
was at a hotel), ‘so I make him sit beside 
me at the fable @héte. Yet Thackeray was 
a man of aristocratic feelings, and the last 
person in the world to be hadl fellow well 
met with every one who chose to accost him. 
A touch on the shoulder from a railway con- 
ductor—after the manner of those ‘gentle- 
manly’ officialsk—made the blood tingle in 
his finger-ends, and left a feeling of indigna- 
tion which burned anew as he recounted the 
occurrence. He demanded civil treatment, 
but hauteur or condescension was not in his 
disposition. Standing in no awe of the high- 
est, he had no wish to inspire awe in the 
lowest. One day, after we had lunched to- 
gether at Parker’s, he handed a gold-piece 
to the waiter, saying, ‘ My friend, will you 
do me the favor to accept a sovereign?’ ‘TI 
am very much obliged to you, Mr. Thack- 
evay,’ was the man’s reply: he had not read 
Vanity Fair or Esmond, 1 imagine, but he 
had probably tasted their author’s bounty 
on former occasions. Yet Thackeray would 
sometimes be whimsically economical for 
others. ‘Don’t leave this bit of paper,’ he 
would say to a visitor who was laying down 
a card on the table; ‘it has cost you two 
cents, and will be just as good for your next 
call.’ 





“Tt was on a bright day, though the month 
was November and the place London, in 
1863, that I called upon Thackeray at his 
red-brick house—the only one of the kind 
(so he thought) in the metropolis—looking 
out on the old oaks of Kensington Gardens. 
There had been no correspondence between 
us since I had seen him last, but two or three 
kindly messages had reached me, and I had 
read a passage in a letter to a friend at 
whose house we had met, in which he wrote, 
‘How often I think I should like to be sit- 
ting with you and Z. at the table in 
street, with that old butler putting on another 
bottle of the ’35!’ It was a little past noon, 
and I was shown up to his bed-room, a large 
and cheerful apartment, with little furniture 
besides the bed—the bed in which so shortly 
after he was to be found lying calm in death. 
There was a dressing-room behind, to which 
he went at times while making his toilette, 
keeping up the conversation through the 
open door. His appearance showed a change 
for which I was not prepared. It is hard to 
understand how his medical men should have 
allowed him to continue writing with signs of 
impending apoplexy so apparent to the un- 
professional eye. In answer to my inquiries 
about his health, he said he felt ‘infernally 
old.’ What was missing in his manner was 
a sort of light glee with which in former 
days he had been wont to tell an anecdote 
or say a good thing. The twinkle, too, was 
less bright, the lassitude more decided, and 
the sadness which lay deep in his nature, 
and against which, I think, he always fought, 
seemed to be gaining the upper hand. How- 
ever, the sarcastic power was not extinct, 
and he expended several flings on the editor 
of a well-known literary paper—a person of 
infinite conceit and of never-failing igno- 
rance. The war in America formed, of 
course, one of the topics of talk. Thackeray 
expressed no decided opinion, but his lean- 
ings were evidently on the side of the South. 
Speaking of letter-writing, ‘I had left off,’ 
he said, ‘ corresponding with everybody but 
Sally Fairfax, and you have killed her— 
sweet creature!’ He asked whether I thought 
the North would ultimately beat, and on my 
assurance that its superior resources, com- 
bined with its persistent spirit, admitted of 
little doubt on that point, answered, with a 
half sigh, ‘I suppose so: you will tire them 
out at last.’ He took a volume from a book- 
case to show me the autograph of Washing- 
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ton on the fly-leaf. ‘You have forgotten all 
about 42m,’ he said: ‘you care nothing now 
for his warnings.’ I laughed, reminding 
him that I had always protested against his 
idolatry for Washington. After chatting for 
an hour or more, he changed his dressing- 
gown for a coat and asked me to go down 
to his library—or rather to the room he had 
built for this object, but which was not well 
suited to it, making him consequently dis- 
contented with the house. An old lady in 
black entered: ‘My mother,’ he said, and 
presented me to her. There was no strong 
resemblance that I noticed; but her face 
had a look of placid resoluteness inherent, I 
fancy, in the stock, and she gave a vigorous 
description of a combat she had carried on 
in the night with the agile insects that dis- 
turb slumber. She was the widow of a sec- 
ond husband, and bore the name of Smith. 
She looked likely to survive her son, and 
did in fact, though only by a few months. 
After a while she went out, and Thackeray 
produced a box of Manillas, but did not 
smoke himself. ‘I envy you,’ he said—and 
I cannot help thinking, if the doctors had 
taken away his pen instead of his cigar, they 
would have done at least equally well. It 
was on this occasion that he mentioned the 
child who had died so many years before. 
‘ Even now,’ he said, ‘I cannot bear to think 
of it.” When he shook hands with me on the 
doorstep, he pointed to the oaks and said, 
*You have no such trees in America; but 
they are dying.’ The appearance of the top 
branches indicated as much; and he too, 
from indications not less apparent —he in 
whose character and intellect the strength 
of the oak was united with the beauty and 
the sweetness of the lily—he too was dying. 

“It was with a shock, but not of surprise, 
that going into Galignani’s on Christmas 
morning I received the announcement that 
Thackeray was dead. Returning through 
the Rue Rivoli, I passed a tailor’s shop, 
which I had sometimes entered without 
recollecting till then that the name of the 
proprietor, M. Arendt, stands at the head of 
a characteristic dedication in one of the great 
novelist’s books. 

“This is but a feeble contribution to the 
knowledge of sucha man. Print or suppress 
it, as you please. I cannot think I do wrong in 
sending it. Thackeray belongs to the world, 
and the scruples of delicacy which refuse us a 
biography of him, however natural and par- 
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donable, are scarcely commendable. There 


is no poorer way of honoring a man’s mem- 
ory than seeking to efface it. 


A. Z.” 


M. GUIZOT. 

IN the autumn of 1829 (eheu! Pos- 
thume, how fugacious are the years!) 
there was a numerous assemblage be- 
neath the hospitable roof of General 
La Fayette, at La Grange, of French, 
English and Americans. Among the 
last was this deponent, and among the 
first was the then Professor Guizot, 
a grave but not ungenial gentleman, 
who seemed to have got about midway 
upon the journey of our life. One 
morning the chateau was in great com- 
motion. There was to be a grande 
chasse. Guns and dogs and huntsmen 
and sportsmen mustered in such slaugh- 
terous style that terrible would have 
been the trepidation of the intended 
victims could they have guessed what 
was going on. Garrulous Gauls do cer- 
tainly know how to make a fuss, and 
are always delighted with much ado, 
even about nothing. I remember feel- 
ing quite confident, from the stir, that 
we should perpetrate an amount of mur- 
der which would almost ’file our minds 
—that beasts and birds would at least 
be bountifully bagged, if not, perhaps, 
destroyed to wasteful excess. Fair 
laughed the morn, and we began the 
march in magnificently blithe array. 
Chance put me by the side of M. Guizot 
and his son, a boy only a few years my 
junior. We blazed about all day, and 
truth compels the statement that a rab- 
bit and a couple of caz//es were all our 
evening prey. My popping was bad, 
that of the professor wasn’t better, and 
that of the youngest wasn’t the best. 
Fortunately, however, none of the other 
parties had much more to brag of, so 
that I came to the conclusion that a 
chasse might be grand without being 
great. How much more attentive should 
I have been to the words that dropped 
from my companion’s lips than to the 
birds that I hoped to see drop before 
my gun, could I have foreseen what 
future interest and value they would 
possess! He was quite as communica- 
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tive as my bloodthirsty feelings at the 
time could have wished; but even if 
he did say anything worth remember- 
ing, it certainly made no impression be- 
tween the conflicting sensations of aim- 
ing and missing. Nevertheless, it is a 
satisfaction now to look back and see the 
illustrious man in his shooting-jacket, 
with more anxiety upon his philosophic 
face in regard to the result of his shot 
than perhaps he ever exhibited as to 
the consequences of an oratorical dis- 
charge—to behold him with mental op- 
tic as “he cocked his eye and gun,” to 
quote the masterly translation of ocu/um 
telumgue tetendit, Various and abun- 
dant was the talk at the late dinner about 
the events of the day, every one, of 
course, having satisfactory reasons to 
extenuate his want of success. On re- 
turning to the salon the old general 
called me to his side and introduced me 
to a handsome youth, whom he called 
the grandson of his old companion-in- 
arms, General Nathaniel Greene. Much 
pleasure did he seem to take in making 
the announcement, and no less in going 
on to tell about his Revolutionary rela- 
tions with that eminent celebrity, as 
well as with Washington and his other 
fighting friends and acquaintances. 
Upon one of the latter, General Charles 
Lee, his remarks were not so compli- 
mentary as to show that he had ever 
felt for him any particular affection—az 
contraire. Very interesting was his nar- 
rative of the scene at Monmouth, of 
which he was witness, between Lee and 
Washington in reference to Lee's extra- 
ordinary retreat, by which the battle 
had been nearly lost. The dear old 
gentleman seemed never to tire of talk- 
ing about the times which we are in- 
formed so tried men’s souls; and his 
auditors, however sleepy they may have 
been on the occasion in question after 
the fatigues of the grand hunt, were suf- 
ficiently interested to keep both their 
eyes and ears open till a late hour of the 
night. The general’s English was still 
quite intelligible, although the accent was 
not weak. He never succeeded in per- 
petrating so delightful a mistake as that 
of one of his belligerent countrymen, 
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who declared, in our vernacular, that his 
regiment always rushed into action with 
the greatest intrepidity and reluctance. 

These pleasures of memory have been 
awakened by reading in the papers a 
recent letter of M. Guizot upon the war, 
the responsibility of which he throws 
upon Napoleon, in spite of the latter's 
attempt to put it upon his people—an 
attempt which certainly does him little 
credit. Qui s’excuse s’accuse, is a pro- 
verb which, if reversed, may also tell 
atruth. How different was the conduct 
of Lee at Gettysburg, when, after his 
defeat, he rode among his troops taking 
all the fault of the disaster upon him- 
self! Napoleon’s wish for the war may 
almost be deemed madness, if the Cice- 
ronian dictum be correct: In mare tran- 
quillo tempestatem adversam optare de- 
mentis est. But men who sow the wind 
have no right to complain of crops of 
whirlwind. If France was not pre- 
pared for the war, it was Napoleon’s 
duty to tell her so, and she would have 
waited, impatient as she may have been 
to pummel /s Prusses just as she had 
pummeled /es Autres-chiens, to repeat 
the gauling joke of former days. It is 
no excuse for him, but the contrary, to 
say that he was deceived—that he was 
not aware of the truth himself. It was 
pre-eminently his duty, “situated as he 
was,” to know all about it. A man 
who assumes the whole responsibility 
of government cannot be permitted to 
plead ignorance as an excuse for in- 
competency—Qui prend le gouvernail 
doit connaitre l’écueil. It won't do for 
him to imitate the Irish pilot, who de- 
clared that he knew every shoal in the 
harbor, and cried out, as the ship struck, 
“There’s one of them!’’ His ex-Maj- 
esty is so completely on the horns of 
a dilemma that the less he wriggles 
the less he will be gored. He cannot 
be saved as the bishop of London, ac- 
cording to an amusing anecdote, will 
be. Said dignitary was examining a 
school in which was a little cockney 
damsel of the Roman Catholic persua- 
sion. Quoth the bishop, “My little 
lady, Catholics believe (don’t they ?) 
that no Protestants can be saved?” 
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“Yes, your lordship.” “Well, then, 
I’m to be lost?” “Oh no, your lord- 
ship.”” “No! why howam I, a Protestant 
bishop, to be saved?’ “By your lord- 
ship’s hinvincible hignorance,” was the 
delicious response. It is by the doc- 
trine of “invincible ignorance” that the 
Catholic Church proclaims that heretics 
who have fruitlessly taken all possible 
pains to ascertain the truth may escape 
the eternal consequences of error. But 
the ignorance of the emperor could not 
have been invincible, and he must pay 
the full penalty. 

It will be a joyous day for M. Guizot 
when the Orleans princes get, as now 
seems probable, what he deems their 
own. His xunc dimittis will then come 
from a contented and grateful spirit, for 
he has clung to them faithfully through 
good and through evil report. Well did 
he serve them, and his reward was not 
small. The leap from the professorial 
chair to a seat in the cabinet by no 
spasmodic effort, but from the natural 
vigor of his limb, is sufficient evidence 
of the stuff of which he was made. He 


was not one of the ministerial mush- 


rooms of whom it may be said the earth 
has bubbles as the water hath, and these 
are of them. His greatness was not 
thrust upon him, as sometimes happens, 
any more than it was born in him. It 
was the legitimate result of his magnifi- 
cent endowments—achieved and won 
sans peur et sans reproche. It is in- 
spiring to contemplate such a noble in- 
dividuality as his amid the multitudi- 
nous mediocrity of the day, to say noth- 
ing of its multifarious dishonesty. What 
a characteristic and smashing reply was 
that which he once gave to his revilers 
in the Chamber, who had been hurling 
foul scorn at him without stint !—‘ You 
may heap insult upon insult, outrage 
upon outrage, but the pile can never 
reach the height of my contempt.” It 
was finer than Lamartine’s famous an- 
swer to the accusation of conspiring 
with the radicals when he was at the 
head of affairs: “Yes, conspire with 
them I did, but it was as the lightning- 
rod conspires with the lightning—to pre- 
vent disaster from the bolt.” 
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Unsentimental as M. Guizot may seem 
to be in the cast of his mind, there must 
be an undercurrent of romance in his 
composition ready to well up whenever 
adequately moved. The story of his 
marriage would make a charming page 
in a modern novel, and be a useful an- 
tidote to the poison of Sand or Balzac. 
Born of a distinguished family which 
had been ruined by the Revolution, | 
Mademoiselle Pauline de Meulan had 
found resources in an education as 
solid as it was varied, and to support 
her family had become editor of a jour- 
nal called the Pudliciste. A serious 
malady, brought on by excess of toil, 
obliged her to desist from her labors. 
Her situation was a cruel one. She 
was almost in despair, when one day 
she received an anonymous letter, in 
which, while she was urged to pre- 
serve her tranquillity, an offer was made 
to perform her task during her illness. 
The letter was accompanied by an 
article admirably written, the ideas and 
style of which were exactly modeled on 
her own. She accepted the article, 
published it, and regularly received a 
similar contribution until her restora- 
tion to health. Profoundly affected by 
the incident, she related it one evening 
in the salon of M. Suard, where the 
distinguished wits of the epoch were 
wont to assemble, exhausting herself in 
conjectures about her unknown friend, 
and never thinking of a pale, serious 
young man in the room, with whom she 
was scarcely acquainted, and who lis- 
tened to her in silence. Earnestly sup- 
plicated through the columns of her 
journal to reveal himself, the generous 
incognito at last went in person to re- 
ceive the thanks which were his due. It 
was the young man just alluded to, and 
five years afterward Mademoiselle de 
Meulan became Madame Guizot. “Let 
me not to the marriage of true minds ad- 
mit impediments,” sings Shakespeare; 
and assuredly he would not have forbid- 
den the banns between the intellectual 
couple in question. What a happy mar- 
riage indeed of true minds must have 
been theirs! Mrs. Stanton, Miss An- 
thony, and other anthropophagi, would 
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do far more good in the way of matri- 
monial reform by holding up such an ex- 
ample of genuine connubiality than by 
holding forth upon the right of women 
to put asunder what God hath joined to- 
gether. Zempt men, dear ladies, to do 
right, and don’t bother them into doing 
wrong. One woman has more power 
over all men, than all men could have 
over one woman. Who ever heard of 
various tribes of females uniting under 
one queen of women, as Agamemnon 
was king of men, to deliver a captive 
male or bring back a runaway husband ? 

How sad to think that this true mar- 
iage de raison lasted but fourteen years! 
that this good and great man should so 
soon have been deprived of the com- 
panion whose lofty intelligence and 
moral strength were so useful to him 
amid the agitations of his career! And 
when a son soon followed her to the 
tomb he might well have asked the in- 
satiate archer why one would not suffice. 
Deeply, after two such blows, must he 
have learnt the lesson of the Italian 
poet— 


Il conoscer chiaramente 
Che quanto piace al mondo é breve sogno ; 


and bravely did he show how impressed 
it was upon his soul. When he is con- 
templated reading Bossuet to his dying 
wife, and throwing soon after, with 
steady hand, the last piece of earth 
upon the coffin of his child, he preaches 
as eloquent a sermon as ever was de- 
livered upon that most momentous of 
texts: ‘The Lord hath given and the 
Lord hath taken away: blessed be the 
name of the Lord!’" And there he is still, 
in his frosty but kindly old age writing 
books for his grandchildren, and utter- 
ing words of wisdom to his unhappy 
countrymen, for whom and with whom 
he must so earnestly grieve. R.M.W. 


PARINGS. 


Not long ago the Parisian dames 
had a numerous meeting to arrange the 
formation of an embattled host, though 
it was unfortunately, however naturally, 
dispersed by an unpleasantness regard- 
ing the uniform; and we have learned 
since that the maids and matrons of 
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Rambervillers defeated a horde of Uh- 
lans who wanted to impoverish that 
place, driving them out with sticks and 
brooms and forks, and, perhaps, spoons, 
in most heroic style. Who the Jeanne 
Hachette may be that frenzied them to 
the strife in the absence of their hus- 
bands and brothers is not mentioned, 
but her name will doubtless be revealed 
on the page of history as a pendant to 
that of the immortal Pucelle. If those 
husbands and brothers should ever have 
the courage to run away from the Prus- 
sians, they will surely be d—d to ever- 
lasting fame, at least among the folk of 
the vicinage. A man must certainly be 
less afraid of death than of flying from 
a foe who has been scared by his spouse. 
She might, to be sure, receive him with 
open arms, but not of the sort that are 
sacred to matrimony. Those warriors, 
therefore, are in for a peerage or West- 
minster Abbey—they must come home 
with their shields or upon them. Ve vic- 
tis indeed when such Spartanism shares 
their couch and spins at their hearth. 
The regimental priests in the French 
army are described as peculiar types of 
the pulpit drum ecelesiastic, talking the 
tongue of the bivouac and fishing for 
souls in the best way they can. The 
Abbé Parabére is one of the most popu- 
lar of them, and is the hero of the fol- 
lowing story: There was a hardened 
old Zouave whom he wanted to catch; 
so one day he accosted him with, “ Well, 
old chacal, you look cold.” ‘Quite 
true, M. l’Abbé.” ‘“ Take a drink?” 
“Quite willing.”’ “ Parisian, ain’t you?” 
pouring him out a stiffish tipple. ‘‘Oh 
yes: I live in Gros-Gaillon, passage 
César.”’ “Youhaveamother?’ “Yes, 
poor woman! and who loves me, I tell 
you.” “And whom you have often put 
in a rage, you rascal?’ ‘Oh yes, and 
I’m sorry for it indeed, she’s so good.” 
“Drink again, zvvogne, to her health.” 
“ Here you are, sir!’ “I’m sure you’ve 
been a passionate, brutal, lazy loafer ?” 
““Sometimes, M. l’Abbé.”” ‘You've all 
sorts of vices, haven’t you? You've 
marauded too, some, I reckon ?” ‘“ Well, 
a leetle.” “So that I’m pretty sure if 
I were to call the roll of the seven 
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deadly sins, you could answer to most of 
them, eh? And yet it’s said you never 
confess, even before going to fight.” 
“No, indeed. M. l’Abbé, you're a fine 
old cock, but as for confessing, you 
can’t come it, nohow.” “But, you jack- 
ass!" shouted his reverence, slapping 
the sinner on the shoulder, “ you've just 
made a general confession without know- 
ing it; so here’s absolution: go and sin 
no more.” It is quite possible that this 
new mode of conversion may have had 
amore potent effect than a regular as- 
sault secundum artem on the citadel of 
sin. 

The incident of Junot at the siege of 
Toulon rejoicing in the dust which was 
scattered over his manuscript on which 
the ink wasn’t dry by a ball that struck 
the ground in perilous proximity, has 
its duplicate in the recent conduct of a 
Parisian volunteer. Whilst the firing 
was furious in the battle of Orleans, 
which has so revived the drooping 
spirits of the French, the hero asked 
a comrade fora drink. The latter filled 
his cup and handed it to the thirsty war- 
rior. He drained its contents, and was 


giving it back when a ball smashed it 


out of his hands. ‘‘What luck,” he 
coolly exclaimed, “that it was empty !"” 
To be sure, there may have been some 
animating influence in the liquid that 
had excited his spirit as well as mois- 
tened his clay, but he must have had 
good nerves nevertheless. 

. . . Philosophers are not always gal- 
lant. Socrates averred it would be 
more tolerable to live with a dragon 
than a woman; Plato rejoiced that he 
was not born a woman; Mohammed 
excluded women from the paradise into 
which he admitted sheep, whales, ants 
and parrots; Seneca vowed the only 
thing which made virtue probable in a 
woman was her ugliness; Thucydides 
asserted the best woman to be she of 
whom least could be said, either good 
or bad; Montaigne declared that good 
women are not to be counted by dozens; 
and Swift considered women to be only 
a little higher than the monkeys. A 
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French defamer of the sex has vented 
his spleen in this epigram : 

A son réveil, d’Eden le premier héte, 

A ses cétés en place de sa cate, 


Vit “‘la chair de son chair et les os de ses os,”” 
Et son premier sommeil fut son dernier repos. 


Which may be anglicised as follows: 


Eden’s first occupant, awaking fresh, 
Saw near him, ’stead of rib (O source of woes!) 
‘* Bone of his bone and flesh, too, of his flesh,”’ 
And his first slumber was his last repose. 


Another Frenchman, however, and a 
greater poet than the author of the fore- 
going, protests that if our first father 
had lived one whole day, richer by a 
rib, alone, he would have prayed, not- 
withstanding the blissfulness of his 
abode, that the next day should be 
abridged. Like Spenser, he rejoiced in 
the pleasant calm of womankind, and 
believed with him that a lovely face 
“could make a sunshine in a shady 
place.’ What true man does not? 

. .. Thomas Sully, who abides with us 
yet, a veteran of our old art-army, was 
half a century ago in London as the 
pupil of Benjamin West, who warmly 
welcomed the young artist fresh from 
the city which West still called his home. 
Fifty years had elapsed since the elder 
artist had seen Philadelphia, but his 
recollections were still vivid, and he 
eagerly described his old rambling- 
grounds, while his skillful pencil as- 
sisted his words with happy touches that 
portrayed the places with which he had 
been: once so familiar. Young Sully 
would in turn present by word and line 
the changes that the half century had 
made. Proud of his accuracy, West 
sketched the well-known watchman’s 
box that so long marked the corner of 
Second and Market streets, while Sully 
triumphantly retorted with the outline 
of the imposing structure that had al- 
ready obliterated the memory of that 
antiquated landmark. Then gleefully 
delineating the other new buildings, the 
younger artist would await with amuse- 
ment West’s amazed exclamation, ‘So 
far out! Have they built so far out 
already ?” 
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The Merman and the Figure-Head: A 
Christmas Story. By Clara F. Guernsey. 
With Illustrations. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 


If there be any one who doubts generally 
the existence of mer-people, and more par- 
ticularly that of a mer-country lying sub- 
merged not far from the Massachusetts 
coast, with institutions of its own, political 
and social, peace societies whose members 
constitute the most aggressive portion of the 
community, and irritable professors who dis- 
cuss the question whether human beings are 
undeveloped mermen or simply undeveloped 
walruses, we advise this skeptical individual 
to read the ingenious little book of which 
the title is given above, in that open, candid 
spirit with which every one should approach 
a question of such gravity and importance. 
We do not guarantee an absolute conver- 
sion: we know something of the force of 
prejudices, the reluctance to abandon old 
errors, the slowness to receive new truths, 


the general disinclination to have one’s 
ideas of the Universe turned topsy-turvy, 
which constitute the great impediments to 


the progress of knowledge. We can con- 
ceive that readers of the weaker kind, after 
laying down the volume and reverting to 
their own ordinary experience, may summon 
up courage to deny the force of the testimony 
adduced and be ready to declare that their 
convictions are unchanged. But no one, we 
venture to think, will make any such protest 
while engaged in the act of perusal. On the 
contrary, every one during that interval will 
feel that nothing can be more natural than 
the conversation and conduct of these sea- 
people, and, as a necessary sequitur, nothing 
more evident than their existence. Cogitant, 
ergo sunt. One pauses a moment and tries 
to recollect where it was that one saw some 
of them once, and if the remembrance be 
somewhat dim and hazy, one is fain to con- 
clude, in accordance with the doctrine of 
Plato and Wordsworth, that it was in some 
prior stage of existence, when one had a tail 
of one’s own. 

The story—for Miss Guernsey has wisely 
condescended to clothe her revelations in 
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the garb of fiction, calling art to the aid of 
science—divides itself into two distinct parts, 
which run their parallel course through alter- 
nate chapters, until at last they deflect in 
order to meet, and are firmly united with an 
artistic clasp. The scene of one of these 
narratives is on the solid land, that of the 
other in the briny deep; the actors in the 
former -are human beings, those in the latter 
mer-people: what is literal and palpable in 
the one is delicately reflected and symbol- 
ized in the other. 

A young merman of distinguished birth 
takes a fancy to spend his summer vacation 
in the North Seas, and soon after setting out 
enters the harbor of Salem, then a famous 
seaport having a direct trade with the 
Indies. At the prow of a fine brig, newly 
launched and preparing for a distant voyage, 
he sees in the bright moonlight a full-length 
figure-head representing a Sea- Nymph. 
“She stood on a point of rock leaning 
lightly forward. Her rounded arms upheld 
a silvered vase of antique fashion; her head 
was thrown back; her hair, crowned with 
seaweed and coral, streamed over her 
shoulders, as though blown by the same 
breeze that wafted back the thin robe from 
her dainty feet and ankles; the face was of 
the regular.classic type, yet not quite human 
in its cold purity; the eyes looked out over 
the sea toward the far horizon.”” This work 
of art was the production of Job Chippit, 
who, had he lived in our day, would have 
gone to Rome and become a sculptor in 
marble and bronze instead of employing his 
genius in carving wooden images. He had 
modeled the Sea-Nymph in compliance with 
an order from Master Isaac Torrey, a young 
merchant of Salem, and a worshiper of the 
classical style in poetry, in art, and also, 
alas! in living forms—a taste which led him 
to prefer the cold and expressionless features 
of Anna Jane Shuttleworth, “a beautiful, 
still image of a girl,” to those of Lucy Pea- 
body, in which sense and feeling were dis- 
played. And a like mistake was made by 
our young merman, who, seeing the wooden 
Sea-Nymph inclining its head with the rise 
and fall of the waves, and smiling faintly as 
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the moonbeams played upon its face, but 
ever preserving its dignity of posture and 
cold serenity of look, believed it to be a god- 
dess, a real sea-nymph, and in one moment 
fell desperately, hopelessly in love with the 
senseless, lifeless thing. Abandoning his 
intended trip to the Arctic regions, he fol- 
lowed the brig to the Mediterranean, forget- 
ful of his home and a sweet mer-girl, the 
playmate of his childhood, who pined during 
his absence, though she put on brave little 
airs of indifference, deaf to the warning 
screams of the sea-gulls, the rebukes of sage 
old Moby Dick, and the entreaties of his 
best friend, who, hearing of his infatuation, 
followed in hopes of inducing him to return, 
but received only that ungrateful repulse 
which is the customary reward of disinter- 
ested kindness under such circumstances. 
Off the coast of Sicily the poor fool fell in 
with a company of real sea-nymphs, Are- 
thusa and two lovely companions, who, after 
an absence of two thousand years, had come 
back to view again the familiar scenes and 
mourn over the changes which had taken 
place. Pitying the love-crazed merman, and 


perceiving his case to be hopeless, they 
would fain have helped him by inducing 
Aphrodite to animate the painted figure-head 


—even as such things had happened in the 
olden time. But the stupid wooden thing 
resisted the divine influence, stiffened itself 
against the incoming breath of life, which 
consequently died away, leaving it, if any- 
thing, more wooden than before. 

We shall say nothing of the dénoiment, 
except that, like the whole course of the 
incidents, it is most happily and ingeniously 
contrived; nor have we space to exemplify 
by extracts the simple grace of the style, the 
clearness and symmetry of the groupings, 
the neatness of the allusions both to classical 
story and modern theories, and the charm 
and interest of the story predominating over 
all the details, and leaving a sense of com- 
pleteness and satisfaction at the close. The 
book is not a mere “juvenile.” It is called 
on the title-page “A Christmas Story ;’ 
but, whether read by the winter fireside or 
in the summer shade, it will be grateful to 
all readers, young or old, who are susceptible 
to the attractions both of the fanciful and 
the real, and can appreciate the artistic 
combination of the two. The illustrations, 
five in number, seem to us not unworthy of 
the text: 
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Why and How? By Russell H. Conwell. 
With Illustrations by Hammatt Billings. 

Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Our country has the proud distinction of 
having furnished the Celestial Empire with 
two bran-new gods—the most recent, and 
doubtless the most worshipful, objects of 
Chinese adoration. On earth they were 
yclept Ward and Burlingame: what their 
appellations may be on the pigtailed Olym- 
pus has not yet been revealed. Ward was’ 
the eminent filibuster who helped the won- 
derful Walker to give an extra earthquake 
to Central America, and then helped the 
Brother of the Sun to stop the progress of 
Taeping illumination, such as it was. Bur- 
lingame, whose spirit can hardly rejoice in 
the canonized companionship to which it has 
been doomed, has departed too recently in 
the fullness of repute to need more than the 
mention of his name. It is evidently easier 
in the East to raise mortals to the skies than 
to draw angels down; nor, considering the 
conflicting characteristics of these two last 
concoctions of deity, would there seem to be 
a very clear conception of angelic nature in 
that portion of the globe. However, even 
Ward was as estimable a god as any of 
those to whom the Parthenon and Pantheon 
were dedicated; so, regutescat in Joss! As 
for the divine Anson —that very magnif- 
icent three-tailed mandarin—did he not in- 
troduce his worshipers into the family of na- 
tions, and haven’t they shown their appre- 
ciation of the fact by massacring as many of 
their new-found relations as they could lay 
their consanguineous hands on? Sursum 
corda! The deification of the curious pair 
is the more flattering from the circumstance 
of all other foreigners being branded as dev- 
ils by the Flowery folk—outside barbarians 
devoted to the infernal gods. As there are 
three different religions in China, the deified 
Jonathans may pick and choose the altars on 
which they are to be adored, in doing which 
it is to be hoped they will not set a bad ex- 
ample to their immortal colleagues, who 
have heretofore agreed pretty well among 
themselves. Forms of faith, we believe, 
have not had so many graceless zealots to 
fight for them in the Celestial Empire as in 
the infernal regions of America; so that it 
may be hoped there will not be any dissen- 
sion among the three sects as to the proprie- 
torship of the new gods. Their godships 





will make but an ungrateful return by in- 
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troducing Christian discord into the prayer- 
meetings of the heathen who shall kneel 
before their hideous presentments in wood or 
stone. 

The three sects referred to are the Buddh- 
ists, the Tauists and the Confucians. Buddh- 
ism teaches the reward by a divinity, in con- 
nection with inferior spirits, of good works 
in a happy or oblivious hereafter; also the 
transmigration of souls, previous existence in 
beasts, birds and reptiles, and a sort of pur- 
gatory to prepare souls for future existence 
as earthly beings. Tauism is a kind of ma- 
terialism that believes in the possession of an 
intelligent soul by the earth, the planets, etc., 
and rejoices in lots of gods, the chief of 
whom is named Laoots, or the Old Boy—no 
relation, it is to be hoped, of the Old Boy of 
Christendom — and amongst whom, prob- 
ably, his holiness, pirate Ward, will be en- 
rolled. Confucianism inculcates the doc- 
trines of the great philosopher, who recog- 
nized no God (“ The fool saith in his heart, 
There is no God’’), but taught morality as 
the best means of earthly welfare, although 
one of his sayings was hardly in keeping 
with that theory: ‘* There is Hwuy: he has 
nearly attained to perfection; he is often in 
want.’ These three sects, however, are said 
to have few followers among the Coolies— 
the part of the Chinese population in whom 
we feel the most interest here—who, having 
little time for learning anything, believe ev- 
erything or nothing, as the case may be, and 
come to our shores as well prepared as pos- 
sible for receiving the worst impressions that 
can be made upon groveling ignorance. 
This is a fact which would seem to demand 
immediate and energetic action on the part 
of patriotic philanthropy, quite as imperious- 
ly as the advent of another “ Yellow Jack” 
of even a less feverish and perilous descrip- 
tion. Better physical than moral poison ; 
better all the ills that mere flesh is heir to 
than those which embrute every faculty di- 
vine; better become a hospital of incurables 
than a common sewer of perdition. To that 
condition of common sewerism we are going 
quite fast enough as it is, with the tremen- 

. dous yearly increase of poHuted immigration. 
The sooner we construct moral breakwaters 
against the billows of filth that are rolling in 
upon us from the four quarters of the globe, 
the greater our chances of preserving the 
virtue which is said to be indispensable for the 
safety of republics. ‘ Nullum numen abest si 
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sit prudentia.” A sorrowing Chinaman in 
California is reported to have said, “ In China 
robbers are promoted, rapine and arson are 
winked at, pirates are applauded, Coolie 
traders are aided in their kidnapping, prop- 
erty is confiscated without excuse, and the 
poor are reduced by official exactions toa 
state of wretchedness to which exile or death 
is a welcome alternative.” There’s a nice 
Oficina gentium from which to receive mil- 
lions of bipeds per annum. Why, it’s worse 
than New York; and what will New York 
be when adequately supplied with confusion 
from the infernal Celestials? Deep indeed 
will be calling unto deep, until the Hibernian 
bottom of the bottomless pit will be visible 
to the naked eye. 

The lowest possibilities of corruption 
would seem to be reached in a government 
where “competitive examinations” are a 
source of dishonest profit. -It is like poison- 
ing the drugs that are meant to cure—giv- 
ing calcined magnesia well doctored with 
arsenic. These possibilities, however, are 
reached in China, where, by a small bribe 
to the commissioners by whom the composi- 
tions of the candidates are examined, any 
person can obtain a diploma. The special 
attention of Mr. Jenckes of Rhode Island is 
called to this momentous fact. What will 
be the good of his Civil Service Bill if evil 
communication with the East should ever 
corrupt our own Occidental manners? It 
really may be affirmed that, as yet, our 
boards of examiners would not be practisers 
of the dogma, wirtus post nummos, and that 
if the bill aforesaid should be passed there 
may be a fair prospect that, for a while, cob- 
blers may be compelled to stick to their lasts 
instead of being awlmighty in the land. But 
let us ‘beware of the wretches whose soles 
are perpetually pegged at. by pilfering pre- 
tenders, who don’t even know how to wax 
the thread which they steal—a state of things 
very different from what exists in this our 
happy and enlightened commonwealth. Is 
not a chief magistrate, by the way, guilty of 
perjury who takes a solemn oath before high 
Heaven to act with a single eye to the pub- 
lic interest, and yet makes appointments for 
the exclusive purpose of promoting party or 
personal objects? If A can prove that he is 
better qualified than B for a particular office, 
has he not a constitutional, as well as a moral, 
right to that office? If aman who can truly 
say, with Boileau’s hero, 
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Je ne sais ni tromper, ni feindre, ni mentir, 

Et méme si je le pouvais, je n’y puis consentir, 
is displaced by a potentate to make place for 
a man of pliant conscience, is it not a per- 
version of potency as criminal as that of the 
unjust steward, and does not the perverter 
render himself obnoxious to law and obnox- 
ious to punishment? Is it not lamentable 
that public honors can rarely be obtained 
except by the sacrifice of private honor? 
What is an honest man to do, with demo- 
cratic Tweedism rampant in New York and 
anti-Coxism flagrant in Washington? Who 
is for an honest man’s party, with an hon- 
est and able man for its candidate? It may 
perhaps succeed by way of variety, for al- 
ways partridge may become tiresome to the 
gameist. 

For the Chinese mysteries adverted to 
above we are indebted to the author of the 
volume named at the head of this notice, 
which contains much interesting matter, 
though not always in unexceptionable Eng- 
lish. The title is also somewhat bothersome. 
“Why” and “How” standing in solitary 
grandeur at the top of a book on China had 
such a celestial look that at first we almost 
fancied they were a couple of divinities with 


infinite pigtails, and might have cherished the 
notion but for the explanatory politeness of 
the title-page, “Why the Chinese emigrate, 
and the means they adopt for the purpose of 
reaching (Aow they manage to reach) Amer- 


ica.” None but an author knows an author’s 
cares, and one of the worst of those cares, 
now-a-days, must be to invent or steal a 
taking title for his work, for even the news- 
papers are obliged to fill enormous space, 
which might be much better employed, with 
sensational headings, to act like oysters or 
bitters on the appetite. Neither do we much 
relish Mr. Conwell’s dedication, “To My 
Aged Parents.” Disraeli may be permitted 
to frontispiece the important literary aid de- 
rived from his wife, but it is rather over- 
doing domesticity to herald the unceasing 
devotion of parents to a gentleman unknown 
to fame, even in such beautiful type and 
on such admirable paper as Messrs. Lee & 
Shepard have devoted to the volume. It is 
pleasant indeed to see one’s self in such 
charming print, and a book so capitally got 
upis doubly a book, even when “there’s 
nothing in it’? — which is, happily, not the 
judgment we are compelled to pass on Mr. 
Conwell’s work. R. M. W. 
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Man and Wife. By Wilkie Collins, New 

York: Harper & Brothers. 

With the pen of a practiced writer and the 
ardor of a new-born reformer, Mr. Collins 
has assailed the iniquities of the Scotch mar- 
riage law, and undertaken to laugh down 
and argue down the tendency to excessive 
indulgence in athletic sports which he in- 
sists is producing moral and physical degen- 
eracy among the young men of England.. 
Both these objects are embraced in the pres- 
ent story. The scene is laid principally in 
Scotland, and the characters are taken from 
the highest society. The hero, Geoffrey 
Delamayn, has nothing to do but smoke and 
keep his muscles in perfect condition. His 
features are perfect, and perfectly unintelli- 
gent, indicating the mind of the man, who 
is never known to read anything but a 
newspaper or a Newgate Calendar, who is 
never backward in settling a debt; never 
conquered by argument or influenced by 
moral force, because he does not understand 
them, never vanquished by brute force, be- 
cause himself a champion of strength. Such 
is Delamayn the athlete, deep in the chest, 
thin in the flanks, firm on the legs, a mag- 
nificent human animal —the dée noir of 
Wilkie Collins, This amiable creature be- 
trays, under promise of marriage, a lovely 
and accomplished woman, and sends his 
most intimate friend, Arnold Brinkworth, 
with a letter to the Craig Fernie Inn, where 
the young lady has fled, and where she is 
waiting to be claimed as Delamayn’s lawful 
wife. While at the inn the friend is obliged 
to personate Delamayn for a few hours, to 
avoid arousing the suspicions of the Presby- 
terian landlady. 

The question arises, Did this personation, 
by Scotch law, make them man and wife? 
and on this point turns the whole story. 
Sudden events make Geoffrey wish to prove 
the affirmative—Arnold, the negative. Both 
resort to the intricacies of the law, and but 
for the sharpness of Sir Patrick Lundie, a 
retired lawyer, the marriage would have 
been held good. A letter in the possession 
of Bishopriggs, head-waiter at Craig Fernie, 
reveals a promise of marriage from Geoffrey 
to Miss Silvester, the unfortunate lady. 

This settles the matter, for “a written 
promise of marriage exchanged between a 
man and woman in Scotland marries that 
man and woman by Scotch law.” Outrage- 
ous as such a law is, it has been pronounced 
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good in English courts of justice, and con- 
firmed by the supreme authority of the House 
of Lords. 

Thus compelled to recognize his wife, 
Delamayn takes her to an obscure house 
kept by an odd character who professes 
dumbness and has periodical fits of madness. 
Here he meditates revenge, takes to brandy, 
and is in the act of murdering Mrs. Dela- 
mayn when he is attacked by his landlady. 
Just as he is raising his mighty arm to wipe 
her out of existence, a dispensation of paral- 
ysis is mercifully granted, and Geoffrey con- 
veniently dies off. This event removes many 
obstacles: Arnold is made happy with 
Blanche Lundie, and Sir Patrick marries 
Miss Silvester. 

So much for an outline of the story. The 
plot, as developed from chapter to chapter, 
is intensely interesting and highly dramatic. 
The scenes are frequent which reflect more 
strongly the glare of the footlights than the 
light of Nature. The muscular mania is 
handled without gloves. Mr. Collins be- 
lieves in combining mental and physical de- 
velopment, but complains that popular opin- 
ion in England now puts the latter first. 
When nothing excites the nation’s enthu- 
siasm like a University boat-race, he thinks 
the character of the nation is endangered, 
the great social questions of the day are put 
aside, the code of commercial morals is cor- 
rupted. ‘The present rage for exclusively 
muscular accomplishments begets a coarse 
torte of mind and manners, and a lament- 
able lack of feeling any of those higher and 
gentler influences which sweeten and purify.” 
Of the athlete himself he says: ‘ All his 
strength and skill will not enable him to en- 
dure temptation. The essential principle of 
matches and races has been to teach him to 
take every advantage of another man his 
superior strength and cunning can suggest.” 
Other equally potent arguments are supple- 
mented by the physical objection that a man’s 
vital power will not bear many courses of 
training for severe contests. 

Although a reformer in his purpose, it is a 
sweet relief to find Mr. Collins saying so 
little about women’s rights simply because 
they are women’s. He has done good work 
for the cause in calling attention to the 
looseness of the marriage laws, to the un- 
equal distribution of property under the mar- 
riage contract, and the helpless condition of 
women generally, In a work so widely 
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read as Man and Wife has already been, 
the sensible and moderate discussion of these 
subjects will accomplish more than can be 
done by fiery-tongued agitators, who forget 
that the abolition of wrong is of more im- 
portance than the so-called emancipation of 
woman. 

Yet all the oil and wine he pours into 
their wounds would not procure forgiveness 
from the most violent of these “ epicene the- 
orists” for certain unpardonable utterances : 
“The natural condition of a woman is to 
find her master in a man. Look in the face 
of any woman who is in no direct way de- 
pendent on a man, and you see a woman who 
is not happy: the possession of a master is 
the only possible completion of their lives.” 
If this is levity, what follows is cruelty: “A 
woman who can’t talk and a woman who can 
cook is simply a woman who has arrived at 
absolute perfection.” The chilling propriety 
of Lady Lundie, who sits brooding over so 
much impropriety, is touched with an amus- 
ing pen. While we learn to admire the 
character of Miss Silvester, Blanche is the 
only one we like. In her we have what we 
are told is the English ideal—youth, health 
and plumpness—an ideal in which the spirit- 
ual element, the charm of intelligence and 
delicacy, is often forgotten. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Collins is so 
apt to let his enthusiasm or indignation get 
the better of a many-sided judgment. When 
the characters undertake to tell a story or to 
write a confession, they do it in short, epi- 
grammatic sentences, with a deadly emphasis 
on the personal pronouns. ‘They indulge too 
much in the acid amenities of social inter- 
course. Even the society novel should turn 
sometimes to the green pastures of thought, 
even if it cannot leave the dominion of brutal 
facts. If it dwells chiefly or wholly on the 
dark side of human nature, its effect on cha- 
racter must be at least doubtful. /axz and 
Wife is fascinating, and therefore will be 
read, but its greatest admirers will not suspect 
it of being a work that elevates the general 
moral tone of the class it addresses. 

We must be thankful for the insight it 
gives us into English law or rather lawless- 
ness, for a terseness of expression and direct- 
ness of narration which are sometimes in- 
dicative of force, but oftener of mere man- 
nerism, and for the humor of Bishopriggs, 
the best character in the book, but vastly in- 
ferior to the deathless original that will for 
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ever illumine the pages of a great master 
of English fiction. 

Whatever Wilkie Collins may have done 
in other fields, he has done little to abolish, 
or even to alleviate, the miseries of the sen- 
sational novel. H.C. 
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